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“ COLUMBIA,” THE PRIDE OF THE OCEAN. 


BY CAPTAIN A. J. KENEALY. 


HE happy yacht- 
ing prophet, who 
has the balancing 
quality of common 

sense, on the eve of a 

contest for the America's 

Cup, seeks to avail him- 

self of the protect- 

ive possibilities of 
the English lan- 
guage. He would 
like to name the 
winner, but he 
would also like to 
so cover up his 
tracks with mystify- 
ing verbiage that, 
in case of a wrong 
prediction, he has a large loophole of 
escape. I will be guilty of no such 
feeble subterfuge. I declare myself 
frankly and freely at the outset of this 
yarn a Columbia man, first, last, and 
all the time. I think Columbia will 
win, for I have watched her superb sail- 
ing closely and observed her principal 
races with vast interest. She is a great 
boat. Moreover, I will put myself on 
record as saying that, if any misfortune 
should happen to her, Defender, in my 
judgment, on a pinch, would also beat 

Shamrock. My reasons will be found 

in the course of this article. 

I don’t remember any challenge that 
has been so popular as this of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s. He is almost as 
much of an American as he is an I[rish- 
man or a Scotchman. He is a self- 
made man and he made the foundation 
of his fortune in this country. Sprung 
from the plain people he has always 
been friendly tothe people. Americans 
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will not grudge him a victory in the 
least, if he fairly earns it. 

No matter what the issue of the pres- 
ent conflict may be, the result is sure to 
be of benefit to the sport of yachting. 
I take it for granted that Sir Thomas 
Lipton and Mr. Fife are both sportsmen, 
and that in case of defeat there will be 
none of the quibbling and uncalled-for 
protests which Lord Dunraven was so 
ill advised as to make, and which effect- 
ually destroyed his popularity here as a 
yachtsman. Sir Thomas has declared 
that if he is beaten this year he has 
friends who will immediately challenge 
for the cup, so that there will be another 
race in 1900. I gather that there is to 
be an organized attack on the trophy 
every year until it is won. 

Should Sir Thomas win the cup there 
will also be a rush of candidates for the 
honor of its recovery, and American 
yacht designers, put on their mettle, are 
sure to turn out some superb racing 
craft and to excel their best efforts in 
the past. 

From the point of view of the defense 
of the cup, Commodore J. Pierpont 
Morgan is one of our most popular 
yachtsmen. He was largely interested 
financially and otherwise in Vigzlant 
and Defender. His gift of the costly 
plot of land on which the new home of 
the New York Yacht Club is being 
erected, his bearing the chief burden of 
the cost of Columbia, have shown him to 
be a generous supporter of the sport, and 
his charities to hospitals have endeared 
him to thousands, 

The Commodore makes no pretension 
to being a racing yachtsman, but Mr. 
C. Oliver Iselin, the managing owner of 
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“ COLUMBIA,” 


Columbia, has enough knowledge of the 
sport for two. The yachting contingent 
are aware of the fact that no smarter 
amateur flies a private signal than Mr. 
Iselin—the proof being the victories of 
Vigilant and Defender, both of which 
boats he commanded. The public 
looks to him for a splendid race, nor 
will the public be disappointed. Thus, 
in the matter of popularity, honors are 
easy. 

That yacht racing is one of the most 
fashionable of sports was apparent from 
the interest which society took in the 
squadron cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club. It is a question which is the para- 
mount pastime, yachting or golf. In- 
deed, denizens who divide their inter- 
est between the two sports are to be 
found in quantities. The Yankee yachts- 
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lese servants, have in Shamrock's suce 
cess. On what their calculations are 
based I have no notion and can form 
no conception. Surely, the two incon- 
clusive trials with the cutter Arztan- 
nia were not of sufficient importance 
to send their hopes sky-high! The fact 
remains, however, that her crew will 
not hear of the word defeat. They be- 
lieve she is the fastest yacht ever built, 
and that she cannot fail to carry back 
the cup. This enthusiasm is all very 
well, but the performances of the yacht 
up to the time of writing this yarn 
scarcely seem to warrant such extraor- 
dinary exultation. 

As for the Columbia, we are in pos- 
session of many cogent and convincing 
data. Her splendid behavior during all 
the spirited races of the New York 
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THE ‘* SHAMROCK” IN TOW, NEW YORK HARBOR, 


woman, too, is now a power in the land 
and onthesea. Thezeal with which she 
takes to the sport, and the knowledge, 
practical and historical, that she has at 
her fingers’ ends, fill me with unfeigned 
admiration. I envy her her great learn- 
ing. All the clubs, or nearly all, will 
have steamers to carry their members 
and their guests tothe yacht races. No 
self-respecting yachting girl will allow 
herself to miss the opportunity of seeing 
the sea-giants in their conflict, and so 
the radiant American aquatic nymph 
will be very much in evidence during 
the fateful first week in October. 

One cannot help admiring the proud 
confidence that all hands, from owner, 
designer, skipper and crew, down to Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s picturesque Cingha- 


Yacht Club cruise satisfied everybody 
that she can defeat Defender in any 
kind of weather, with the possible ex- 
ception of a heavy blow. This was 
gratifying indeed, for it must be re- 
membered that Defender, with her en- 
larged rig, is in every way faster than 
she was in 1895. Thus, when wesee Co- 
lumbia beating Defender, boat for boat, 
in every race, we actually know how fast 
a craft she is, and can thus show sound 
reasons for our faith in her, which is far 
more satisfactory than enthusiasm based 
on nothing but faith. 

Luck in times gone by has had potent 
influence in yacht races, but luck seems 
generally to be on the side of the fastest 
boat and the smartest crew. Flukes 
have often won a race, but at the present 
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time two boats racing against each 
other aim to keep so close together that 
neither will benefit: to any marked de- 
gree by a sudden shift of the wind. For 
instance, there is little likelihood of two 
cup-racers splitting tacks or going off 
on long wind-hunting “ boards” in dif- 
ferent directions. Such a proceeding is 
opposed to sound modern yachting pol- 
ity.. Thus skill, rather than luck, is the 
more powerful factor. Theskipper that 
gets the best of the start in the leg to 
windward, and keeps his rival jammed 
under his lee from the first tack to the 
last, rises superior to luck. Likewise 
does the sea-jockey who, by sheer skill 
alone, blankets his opponent, and never 


forts Commodore S, Nicholson Kane has 
made and, at this writing, is still making 
to insure a clear course for the yachts, 
he would feel grateful to the Chairman of 
the Regatta Committee which will con- 
duct the contest. Mr. Kane and his 
colleagues, Mr. Chester Griswold and Mr. 
Grinnell, are admirably qualified by skill 
and experience to manage the cup races, 
In the interest of sport it is to be hoped 
that neither of the yachts will be able 
to have the faintest excuse to complain 
of interference by excursion steamers, 
yachts or tugs. Let the course be kept 
clear from start tofinish. In many pre- 
vious battles for the cup, both boats have 
claimed to have suffered from the wash of 
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lets him get out of the influence of the 
blanket, overcome luck and is hailed 
as a winner at the finish. 

In the matter of the collapse of a mast, 
the parting of a sheet or a halyard, luck 
does not enter. Such accidents are due 
to lack of judgment or to ignorance of 
scientific and mechanical laws. Take it 
all in all, luck is not likely to play any 
important part in the races scheduled to 
be sailed on the 3d, 5th and 7th of this 
month. 

_ Nor will the unlucky outside inter- 
ference this time be a probability. If 
Sir Thomas Lipton knew what great ef- 


paddles and the churning of propellers, 
yet in my opinion, the American boats 
have generally suffered the most from 
the accompanying flotilla anxious to 
reach the finish as soon as the victor. 

This is the only point which is likely 
to offer any real ground of difficulty to 
the yachts and to the Regatta Commit- 
tee. I believe that arrangements have 
been made to insure an open course, 
and I hope that the appeal to the sports- 
manship of steamboat skippers will have 
the best results. 

It is always unwise to undervalue an 
opponent, and neither Mr. Iselin nor Mr. 
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= ** COLUMBIA ” AFTER LAUNCHING. 


Herreshoff has failed to appreciate how 
formidable a foeman Mr. Fifeis. Thus 
no money has been spared in the build- 
ing and fitting out of Columbia. As 


soon as the dimensions of Shamrock's 
racing mast were learned, Mr. Herres- 
hoff was ordered to build a new steel 
mast for Columbia of greater height 
than the one that collapsed in Narra- 


gansett Bay on August 2d, as told in 
Ourinc last month, Ample funds have 
also been at the disposal of Mr. Herres- 
hoff in the way of experiments with 
spinnaker sprits and clubs, so that there 
should not be any possible excuse for 
blunders in that direction. It may be 
taken for granted, I hope, that Colum- 
bia’s mishaps are all over, and that 
nothing but good fortune and glory 
await her in the future. 


Photo by Hemment, New York. 


Barring accidents, I see no reason to 
doubt that Columéia will successfully 
defend the cup. Mr. Herreshoff, I sup- 
pose, may be depended upon to send 
the yacht to the starting point with all 
her gear good enough to race for a 
man’s life. With her new non-col- 
lapsible steel mast and unbreakable 
steel topmast spreaders she is not likely 
to fall to pieces, blow high or blow low. 

The challenger will have abundant 
opportunity to have her mettle tried in 
the waters on which the trials of her life 
will take place, for it was in the cool, 
gray dawn of August 18th, the lookout 
on the Sandy Hook lightship observed 
a yawl-rigged yacht in tow of a harbor 
tug heading for the channel. Accom- 
panying her was a stately ocean-going 


‘steam yacht, from whose smokestack 


THE *‘ SHAMROCK ” STRIPPED. 
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came great clouds of black smoke such 
as soft coal produces. This showed she 
was British. 

The two vessels were easily identified. 
The sailing craft was the Shamrock and 
the steam yacht the Z7zm. They had 
made an exceptionally fast passage, and 
their arrival was a surprise. Mr. David 
Barrie, who is the New York agent for 
Sir Thomas Lipton, was the most 
amazed man in town when he heard the 
news, which was telegraphed to him 
from the 
signal sta- 
tion at 
Sandy 
Hook. He 
rightly 
concluded 
that the 
yachts 
had been 
favored 
with very 
smooth 
water 
during the 
passage 
across the 
sea, and 
that the 
Erin had 
largely 
availed 
herself of 
the kind 
permis- 
sion of the 
NewYork 
Yacht 
Club, and 
had done 
“a power- 
ful sight 
of tow- 
ing.” 

As the 
Shamrock 
passedthe 
lightship 
the tug Robert Haddon, whose ‘-hawser 
was fast to the yacht, gave vent to 
spasmodic shrieks from her whistle in 
joyful token of her good fortune in 
having picked up so famous a tow and 
so easily earning one hundred dollars. 
The progress of the yacht to the Quar- 
antine station was a marine triumph. 
She was saluted by everything afloat 
that she met or passed. Steamers 
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blew their sirens and sailing craft 
dipped their ensigns, while their crews 
cheered lustily. Men on both Z£rzm and 
Shamrock were stationed at the signal 
halyards to reply to the enthusiastic 
and noisy greetings which welcomed 
the cup challenger and her convoy to 
New York. The crews of the two 
yachts were surprised at the warmth of 
their reception. The average Britisher 


is more phlegmatic in temperament 
than his American cousin, and takes his 
. pleasure 

more sad- 

ly 


After 
being 
passed by 
the health 
officers, 
who ad- 
mitted 
that a 
sturdier 
or more 
robust 
crew had 
never 
been in- 
spected 
by them, 
the Sham- 
rock and 
the Erin 
dropped 
anchor off 
Tomp- 
kinsville, 
Staten 
Island. 
Mr. David 
Barrie 
came 
from New 
York in 
the tug 
James 
Lawrence, 
which he 
had char- 
tered to act as a tender to the cup 
challenger during her stay in American 
waters. Both yachts flew Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s private signal—a green sham- 
rock leaf on a ground of gold with 
an emerald border. From Shamrock's 
jiggermast floated the blue ensign, and 
from the fore truck of the Erzm was 
displayed the burgee of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club—the “ Red Hand of Ulster ” 
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on a white shield with the royal crown 
above. Mr. Barrie first boarded Sham- 
rock,where he was welcomed by Skippers 
Hogarth and Wringe. Thenhe climbed 
to the deck of the £rzm and made himself 
known to Captain Matthews and the 
only guest aboard, the Chevalier Ed- 
uardo de Martino, Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to the Queen, whose intention 
it is, in the event of the Shamrock's vic- 
tory over Columbia, to paint three pic- 
tures, one for Queen Victoria, another 
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miles. I do not place implicit credence 
in the authenticity of these figures, and 
think they should be taken with a large 
lump of salt. I have had the opportu- 
nity of inspecting the logs of several 
steamships that crossed the ocean with 
the Shamrock, andI find that the sea 
was smooth as a lake during nearly the 
whole of the passage, this condition 
making towing possible. The yachts 
steered a course considerably to the 
southward of the usual “steam lane” 


for the traversed 
Prince of by west- 
Wales, bound 
and the “liners,” 
third for and that is 
Sir Tho- the reason 
mas Lip- why she 
ton. wasn'tspo- 
Theskip- ken on her 
pers of Way over. 
the two I append, 
yachts in this 
fought month’s 
very shy records, 
of the re- anabstract 
porters, of the 
who as- Erin's log 
sailed furnished 
them on byCaptain 
every Matthews. 
hand, This doc- 
CTOSS - ex- ument 
amining makes the 
them with whole dis- 
the fo- tance cov- 
Tensic ered 3,596 
astuteness miles, 
of veteran while the 
sea-law- Shamrock's 
yers. Lit- log made 
tle vera- the run 
cious testi- 3,400 miles 
mony was only. 
forthcom- In the 
ing from Copyright, Photo by West & Son, Southsea. matter of 
those ‘* SHAMROCK,” west- 
close- bound 


mouthed canny Scots, who had received 
their orders to keep their jaw tackles 
belayed. It was learned, however, in a 
general way, that the yacht had been 
blessed with pleasant weather nearly all 
the voyage, which took her four hours 
less than fifteen days, during which she 
“sailed and towed” 3,400 miles. Ac- 
cording to figures purporting to be ex- 
tracts from the log of the Shamrock, she 
sailed 2,145 miles and was towed 1,255 


passages by cup challengers it may be 
interesting to recall that Sir Richard 
Sutton’s Genesta, sailing from Queens- 
town on June 23, 1885, crossed in 
twenty-two days. Lieut. Henn’s Galatea 
left Plymouth on June 30, 1886, and was 
thirty-onedays on the passage to Marble- 
head, Mass. Commodore Bell’s 7hzstle 
left Gourock on July 25, 1887, and made 
New York in twenty-two days. It took 
Valkyrie IT, twenty-nine days and eigh- 
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teen hours to make the trip to this port, 
while Valkyrie //I. made the trip in 
twenty-two days. Vigilant, in 1895, 
made the western passage in seventeen 
days and nineteen hours, the record run 
under canvas alone of any racing yacht. 
East-bound passages, because of the 
prevailing westerly winds and the trend 
of the Gulf Stream, are nearly always 
faster, but are valueless ina comparison 
with west-bound trips. 

The towline which did such capital 
work in lugging the Scotch yacht across 
consisted cf two lengths of steel cable, 
connected in the middle by a section of 
heavy Kyar hawser, which has considera- 
ble elasticity, and thus prevented any 
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undue straining. But the water, accord- 
ing to all accounts, was placid as a horse 
pond, except on August goth, when a 
green sea was shipped, which broke 
open the fore skylight and washed First 
Mate Rowe out of his bunk. On the 
following day the throat halyards parted. 
These constituted the mishaps of the 
passage. Theonly exciting and roman- 
tic incident of the run happened at 9:45 
Pp. M.on August roth, when “it was re- 
ported that a huge monster had ap- 
peared about thirty yards from the 
yacht’s side, lashing the water vicious- 
ly.” This was probably the sea serpent ! 
On August 11th Shamrock had an escape 
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from a serious collision with a water- 
logged bulk of timber covered with bar- 
nacles. The lookout saw it in time for 
the helm to be put hard over, and she 
missed the obstruction by a close shave. 
Her best run under sail alone is said to 
have been 268 knots. 

The jury rig carried by Shamrock was 
very snug and serviceable. Her lower 
mast of Oregon pine was surmounted 
by a stump topmast. Her jiggermast 
was low, and on it was set a jib-headed 
mizzen and a mizzen-staysail. She car- 


ried when the wind was aft or on the 
quarter a squaresail of generous propor- 
tions, bent to the squaresail yard, and 
above this a “raffie” or square foretop- 
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sail, On a little stump of a bowsprit a 
jibtopsail was set. A forestaysail and 
gafftopsail were the only other sails. 
Beyond the washing off of some of 
the green paint on her topsides and a 
little growth of grass.on her hull below 
the water-line, the yacht looked none 
the worse for her long trip. She was 
the object of unceasing interest all the 
time she was anchored off Tompkins- 
ville. She had to undergo a bombard- 
ment of photographic shots and the 
sharpest criticism of yacht experts and 
land-lubbers. She was besieged by 
curiosity mongers, and was nearly the 
victim of some divers hired by one of 
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the vellow prints to explore the mys- 
tery of her hull. These men were 
scared off by one of the Shamrock’s an- 
chor watch, before whose hail they fled 
ignominiously. 

In her jury rig Shamrock was not by 
any means beautiful. Hersnub nose, ac- 
centuated by the merest stump of a bow- 
sprit, gave her an ungainly and awkward 
look, far different from the easy entrance 
of Columbia. The way her deck was lit- 
tered up did not enhance her general 
appearance. Her overhang forward is 
shorter, her bow fuller and not so sharp 
as that of Columbia. Shehas a broader 
beam and greater draught than the Yan- 
kee boat. She is a pronounced fin-keel 
and has more “brute” characteristics 
than Valkyrie III, which is making a 
pretty sweeping assertion. It will be 
remembered that Defender wasnarrower 
than Valkyrie [/I., and had a far more 
graceful shape both above and below 
the water-line, and that her superior 
speed was owing tothis factor. Mr.Wat- 
son and Lord Dunraven expected to win 
by the element of power, and Mr. Fife 
has apparently relied upon the same 
principle in his design of Shamrock. He 
perhaps remembers how Mr. Burgess, by 
building a boat of wider beam, heavier 
ballast, greater draught and lighter hull, 
contrived to beat, with Gossoon, the-all- 
conquering Minerva, after many experi- 
ments, and it seems to me that in Sham- 
rock he has applied the same tactics as 
those of Mr. Burgess. 

Shamrock's hull is lighter than Colum- 
bia’s, andthe Scotch boat—there is noth- 
ing Irish in her—was originally de- 
signed to carry a larger sail spread than 
the American yacht, but Columbia has 
shown such decided stiffness when sail- 
ing with her steel mast on end that in 
the cup races she will carry as big a 
cloud of muslin as her rival. Sham- 
rock's racing mast was stepped in the 
Erie Basin and there she was rigged for 
her preliminary trial spins. As I write 
she has not been drydocked, and for 
that reason there has been no oppor- 
tunity for a close and critical study of 
her lines. On general principles it may 
be said that she much resembles Co/um- 
éza in all important features, and that 
in heavy weather she is likely to sail 
quite fast. : 

' A marvelous transformation was made 
in Shamrock when she left the Erie 
Basin under her racing rig and took her 


first trial spin in the bay. Under these 
conditions she looked to be a formidable 
opponent, and as every minute after 
being towed from the dock was to be 
utilized for “tuning-up” purposes, she 
ought to render a good account of her- 
self in the coming sea fight. 

The following official measurements 
of the Shamrock were sent by Secretary 
Hugh C. Kelly, of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club, to Secretary J. V. S. Oddie, 
of the New York Yacht Club: “ Regis- 
tered tonnage, 135; Thames measure- 
ment, 260; length, 105.5; length on 
the water-line, 89 feet; breadth, 25.55 ; 
depth, 10.55. Port of registry, Belfast.” 


The conditions governing the cup races are 
that the match is to be decided by the best 
three out of five races, the start being from 
Sandy Hook Lightship and the length of the 
course thirty miles, First race to windward 
or to leeward and return. Second race equi- 
lateral triangle. Third race similar to first 
race. Fourth race similar to second race. 
Fifth race similar to first race. In case a 
course cannot be laid out from Sandy Hook 
Lightship the Regatta Committee of the 
New York Yacht Club may provide some other 
suitable starting point, The time of the start 
may be postponed in case of fog, if the space 
around the starting line is not sufficiently clear, 
and in case of serious accident to either vessel. 
The yachts have two minutes to cross the line. 
If neither yacht goes over the course within 
five and one-half hours, such race shall not 
count and shall be resailed. The first race to 
be sailed on Tuesday, October 3d; the second 
on Thursday, October 5th ; the third on Satur- 
day, October 7th ; and on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays thereafter until completed. n 
unfinished race of one kind shall be repeated 
until finished. Sufficient time shall be given 
for repairs in case of a serious accident to either 
yacht before the preparatory signal is given. 
If an accident occurs during a race, time for re- 
pairs will be given before the injured yacht is 
required to sail in the next race. New York 
Yacht Club rules to govern the races, with a 
few unimportant modifications. 


To conclude, we have a chivalrous foe 
to contend with for the yachting su- 
premacy of the sea. His yacht will 
have the benefit of the fair play that has 
been a feature of the contests since the 
America’s Cup was placed by its win- 
ners in the custody of the New York 
Yacht Club. It is a precious and price- 
less guerdon. It has been a trophy 
which we have kept for half a century, 
in spite of the vigorous efforts made to 
wrest it from us. If the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club sticceeds in its quest, may it 


. defend it in the sportsmanlike and stain- 


less spirit which has been the pride and 
glory of the New York Yacht Club, 
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A PLACE KICK. 


KICKING A FOOTBALL. 


BY GEORGE H. BROOKE (Univ. of Penn). 


of spectators who annually at- 
tend our great intercollegiate 
football contests, and who vocif- 
erously applaud the fierce efforts of the 
hardy youths battling for their alma 
maters on the gridirons below, realize 


Vie few of the many thousands 


the many difficulties that confront 
coaches and players alike in their ei- 
forts to build themselves into teams that 
will sustain the reputation and the tra- 
ditions made and handed down to them 
by their predecessors. In this article I 
will not even attempt to enumerate the 
details involved in the development of 
a first-class eleven, but will endeavor, in 
a general way, to discuss that all-impor- 
tant feature of football, namely, the 
kicking game. 

Football, as played in the American 
colleges, is often derided by admirers 
of the English and Australian games. 
They claim that our football is not bona 
fide, because our players pick the ball 
up and run with it, and only kick when 
it becomes necessary. However far this 
may be true of our game from the Eng- 
lish and Australian standpoint, yet a 
careful analysis of our important con- 
tests of the last six years will show that 
proficiency in the kicking game has 


been the deciding factor at all times. 
An extra long punt, an accurate drop, 
or a blocked kick have even turned the 
tide of battle. Volleys of punts have 
been the feature of the play, and the 
trend of present development is to give 
more and more prominence to all 
branches of kicking. True it is that we 
still do not kick so much as the English 
do in their games, but, on the other 
hand, we relieve the sameness by a com- 
bination of rushing and of kicking, which 
makes the good kicking shine out with 
greater brilliancy. 

In order to view the kicking game 
from all sides and to arrive at just con- 
clusions in regard to the comparative 
merits and methods of past and present 
kickers, we must glance into the history 
of the development of kicking. 

Kickers, past and present, can be 
divided into three groups and as repre- 
senting, if it may so be called, three 
periods in the growth of scientific kick- 
ing. The first group may be placed, ir 
the good old days of our earliest foot- 
ball, when the players starred it on the 
coliege gridiron in short canvas jackets 
and tights. The accuracy and distance 
of their punting and drop kicking won 
them many a game, and their feats have 
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been handed down to the younger gen- 
eration of footballers as models that the 
later kickers can hardly hope to equal. 
In this early group were such men as 
Bull and Watkins, of Yale; Moffat and 
Ames, of Princeton ; Trafford, of Har- 
vard, and Graham, of Pennsylvania. 

Then, with the padded uniforms and 
football armor, there came a period 
when a goal from the field was a rare 
accomplishment indeed and the success- 
ful kicker was idolized as a hero among 
his comrades and contemporaries. 
Punting was still in vogue, but the 
beautiful drop-kick seemed to be elimi- 
nated from the game. Brewer and 
Wrightington of Harvard, Homans and 
Baird of Princeton, Butterworth and 
Thorne of Yale, Thayer of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohl of Cornell, King of West 
Point, and Bagley of Annapolis, a splen- 
did athlete and who died so gloriously 
in the late war with Spain, are repre- 
sentative of this second group of noted 
kickers. 

During the last two years the drop 
kick has again come into existence, and 
with it the “placement kick,” a new 
trick of the times. The punting has not 


improved materially, but there are more 
full backs who can punt fairly well. 
Hudson, the sure-footed Indian, is the 
most successful drop kicker lately -de- 


veloped. Herschberger, an all-round 
kicker of the very top flight, comes East 
and teaches our experts the only thing 
that they have ever learned from the 
Westerners, namely, that the “place- 
ment” kick (the ball being passed back 
to the quarter and held by him for the 
kicker) can be accomplished with steady 
success by oneskilled in the art. Romeyn 
of West Point, Haughton of Harvard, 
Minds of Pennsylvania, McBride of 
Yale, Wheeler of Princeton, Bray of 
Lafayette, and.Murphy of Stanford, 
have all come out in the last two years. 

This seeming variance in the quality 
of the kickers, developed in the periods 
thus outlined, can be very easily ex- 
plained by astudy of the changing rules 
and tactics which mark the transition of 
each period. Such a study reveals the 
fact that the element of time allowance 
must be made the principal basis of a 
comparison of all of our best kickers. By 
time allowance I mean the time that a 
kicker is allowed in which to steady 
himself and to direct his aim, from the 
instant the ball reaches his hands until 
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the moment it leaves his foot. This 
time allowance may be cut down very 
small, according to the ability of the 
kicker, but it must be long enough and 
certain enough to assure the kicker 
some confidence. He must not be hur- 
ried out of all semblance of steadiness. 
The feeling that he may be thus hur- 
ried is almost as bad in its effect on 
him as if he was actually hurried. To 
kick accurately, and, above all, consist- 
ently, the kicker must concentrate his 
eyesight upon the ball, and this attention 
is fatally diverted if he is continually 
forced to watch the oncoming blockers 
in order to compute the actual time al- 
lowance that may be at his command. 

Thus our kickers group themselves 
according to the time allowance which 
the tactics and rules of their day made 
possible. Bull and Moffat and the others 
of the earlier school made marvelous 
records at drop-kicking. Time was no 
consideration for them. The very clocks 
stopped running for their benefit. The 
time allowance needed is not much, but 
they had that and plenty to spare. The 
method of play then in vogue made pos- 
sible a stonewall defense for kicking. 
The .rules in regard to holding were 
neither strict nor were they rigidly en- 
forced. A famous ex-Yale guard of 
that period tells me that the linemen 
were ordered “ to cling to the very shoe 
laces” of their opponents rather than 
let any of them through on the kicker. 
These tactics, in conjunction with the 
allowance of the use of the straight 
arm in blocking, made the line of de- 
fense impregnable. 

Things did not go so smoothly in the 
days of Butterworth and Thayer and 
the rest of the second group. The 
straight-arm method of blocking was 
abolished, the rules and the officials be- 
came stricter in regard to holding, and 
concerted methods of breaking through 
were invented. This period was charac- 
terized by innumerable costly blocked 
punts ; the spectacular drop-kicking al- 
most disappeared from the game, and 
the contest settled into a line-bucking 
affair, that side winning which could 
block the most kicks. The kickers 
themselves were hurried out of all 
chance for accuracy and consistency in 
drop-kicking and the best of punting 
was more often marred by being blocked. 
This seeming falling off in the art of 
kicking does not imply any inferiority 
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in the coolness, skill and judgment of 
the full backs of this period. They prac- 
ticed harder than ever before to master 
the brilliant drop-kick, but conditions 
were against them and continued ill suc- 
cess forbade the use of the play. But- 
terworth, Thorne; Thayer and Wright- 
ington were remarkably clever under 
even fairly advantageous circumstances. 
Aitken, an Australian player of note, 
never made better than a second eleven, 
for his marvelous proficiency at drop- 
kicking was marred by the lack of the 
needed moments of time allowance. 

In 1894 arule putting a premium on 
field goals, made from a first down with- 
in the twenty-five-yard line, was added 
to the revised set of football laws. The 
rule was invented to renew the interest 
in drop-kicking, but failed of the desired 
effect because, at that time, drop-kick- 
ing was too uncertain a method ot scor- 
ing. Inthe last two years, however, the 
coaches, aiming to remove the disabil- 
ity of extreme hurry, have evolved a 
scheme, now generally adopted, which 
undoubtedly has been successful in giv- 
ing the kicker more time. The center 


passes the ball by a long snap directly 


to the kicker, the quarter going aside to 
assist more effectively in the defense. 
This method is a distinct gain, for, no 
matter how quick a quarter back may 
have been, the average time that he 
consumed in handling the snap back 
was, comparatively speaking, consider- 
able. This play has indirectly origi- 
nated the “placement” kick and has 
brought drop-kicking again into vogue. 
There should be a decided improvement 
in the average of punting, too. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither Hudson nor Hersch- 
berger became prominent as past mas- 
ters of the art of field goal scoring until 
the time-gaining scheme was invented. 

Punting, dropping the ball from the 
hand and kicking it before it reaches the 
ground, is a play that has held an ex- 
ceedingly important place in American 
football since the earliest days, and has 
gained in prominence with every year. 
Good punting generally turns the tide 
of battle, and a first-class all-round 
kicker and handler of kicks is held to 
strengthen his team fifty per cent. He 
can save his comrades an immense 
amount of otherwise wasted energy, for 
allthat his side needs to do is to persist 
in kicking until the other side makes a 
disastrous mistake. The qualities of a 


good punter are, first of all, consistency, 
or absence of tendency to fluke the 
kick ; then, distance, or the ability to 
kick a good, steady length, with now and 
then a very long kick to upset the cal- 
culations of opposing backs, the ability 
and judgment in placing, and lastly, the 
art of kicking a difficult ball to handle. 
There are many ways in which a ball 
may be and is punted, but there are only 
two correct ways, namely, the so-called 
“straight” and “ whirling ” punts. 

The straight punt is thus named be- 
cause its flight is in a straight line, and 
in contrast with the whirling punt, 
which curves. I will consider it first, 
because the kick is much easier to make 
and more commonly used than the 
other. In accomplishing distance, the 
force of the foot drive and the resistance 
of the air are the two points to be con- 
sidered. Any half-breed methods of 
kicking will develop a wabbling motion 
causing the ball to “fight the air,” thus 
increasing the resistance. In the 
“straight ” punt the ball, during the last 
twenty or thirty yards of its course, flies 
gracefully, smoothly rotating, as it were, 
flat on the air. Its flight, if low, is very 
swift, and can be easily directed. But- 
terworth, the great Yale punter, ac- 
complished this effect by kicking almost 
directly in front of him; but the ordi- 
nary player, and especially a_short- 
legged man, can do better with a wide 
side swing. The ball is dropped, zor 
tossed, in a line with the leg, and met 
with a stiff instep and a straight leg 
squarely on the end, the body at the 
same time being thrown forward and 
away from the ball. The foot should 
follow well on through,-as in a full 
golf stroke. A hop or a short side-step 
will do for the left foot. The whole 
whirl and weight of the body and of the 
leg should be put into the drive, and the 
simpler the movement the better and 
quicker the execution. 

The whirling punt might be termed 
the finishing touch to the art of kick- 
ing. A billiard player must attain a 
thorough command of his cue before he 
can attempt a massé shot. His eye and 
hand must work perfectly together. So 
itis with the “whirling” kick. The 
eye and the foot must be practiced for 
a long time, I might say years, in all 
manner of kicking, before their unison 
will be close enough for the punter to 
attempt a bona fide “whirler.” The 
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striking peculiarity that characterizes 
the real “whirler,” and contrasts it 
with all imitations in use, is the re- 
markable fact that the ball takes a 
double curve in its flight. It leavesthe 
foot whirling like a rifle bullet pointed 
directly forward into the air, thus put- 
ting theresistanceataminimum. That 
movement and position it maintains to 
the end. The first part of the flight is 
marked by an outward curve, caused 
by the spinning motion, just as a base- 
ball is curved. Toward the latter end 
of the flight, and just as the ball seems 
about to drop, the outward curve is re- 
versed to an inward curve, and the ball, 
appearing to gather new energy, carries 
on for ten or maybe fifteen yards. I 
have never heard any very plausible 
explanation of this double curve, and I 
think that the brain of a scientist would 
be taxed to discover the true theory. 

In the whirling punt the ball is 
dropped almost directly in front of the 
kicking leg, fairly close to the ground, 
and met with a straight, lifting swing. 
The stiffened instep hits the ball well 
back of the widest bulge and as near to 
the point as convenient. Most foot- 
ball men think that the curve is caused 
by cutting the ball with the foot, very 
much as a tennis player cuts a tennis 
ball with his racquet. This idea is.a 
fallacy, for such a cut only produces a 
single wide curve, and no distance can 
be accomplished because the cut nat- 
urally lacks driving power. The whirl- 
ing, rifle-bullet movement is created by 
dropping the ball slanted very slightly 
across the instep. The foot is then 
driven almost squarely up against the 
under side of the ball and the full force 
of the blow tells, while the proper mo- 
tion is produced at the same time. The 
less the curve, the further the ball will 
go. If the first or outward curve is too 
wide, then the second carrying curve is 
impossible, with the loss of several 
yards in distance. The play is hard to 
describe, and these directions are only 
very general. Practice is the only real 
teacher. 

The writer happened upon the kick 
several years ago at Hog Island during 
the summer practice of the Pennsyl- 
vania eleven. Although the double 
curve and its distance-producing quali- 
ties were interesting, yet with the con- 
ditions surrounding a kicker in those 
days it was thought inadvisable to per- 
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fect it. Probably other kickers of that 
time had also discovered the secret of 
the double “ whirler,” but “Shep” Ho- 
mans, of Princeton football fame, was 
the only player bold enough to regularly 
attempt it. While his kicking was very 
successful, yet he used too much cut 
motion, and hence too wide a curve. 
For this reason he was liable to flukes, 
and was powerless with a wet ball. I 
have already considered the time 
element and its effect on drop-kicking. 
The moments gained by having the 
center rush pass the ball directly to the 
kicker are fully as important in the 
whirling kick as they are in the drop. 

Time element in the “whirler” is 
important. The ball is met by the foot 
directly in front of the kicker and close 
to the ground. Hence, like the drop- 
kick, losing the advantage of a side-step 
or hop, it is more apt to be blocked than 
aside punt. The greatest precision and 
nicety of movement are required. Fur- 
thermore, the slightest mistake of eye, 
hand or foot will generally result disas- 
trously in a fluke kick. For these rea- 
sons the time allowance is extremely 
important, and in the days when the 
kicker was hurried so much few full 
backs felt justified in risking the 
“whirler” in place of a sure kick, which, 
after all, is just as valuable in its way 
and place 

And now a few words on Herschber- 
ger, who comes last and,opens the won- 
dering eyes of the coaches by the tre- 
mendous distance of some of his punts. 
With no wind at his back, Herschber- 
ger’s longest punt in the Pennsylvania- 
Chicago game, last fall, probably outdis- 
tanced any kick made off or on the 
gridiron in East or West. He isa past 
master in the art of kicking the “ whirl- 
ing” punt, but even he, in a tight place, 
made a fluke kick, which a minute after- 
ward resulted in a touchdown for Penn- 
sylvania. However, his glory remains 
undimmed and he stands without a peer 
in distance punting and in “placement” 
kicking. The time gained by the center 
passing the ball directly to him made 
Herschberger possible, but both he and 
Hudson have taken advantage of their 
opportunities as no others have, and 
such men as these on champion teams 
would win undyingfame inthe football 
world, 

But in my mind Herschberger does 
not go far enough in the science of his 
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WHIRLING PUNT, NO. I. 
punting. Thestar punterof the future, 
playing under the present advantageous 
conditions, should be an expert at both 
the “straight” and the “whirling” 
puits. Each kick has its distinct ad- 
vantage, and the master of both need 
only use good judgment as to when he 
should attempt the one or the other. 
Many a young kicking aspirant makes 
the fatal mistake of trying to learn the 
whirling kick too early, and the result 
is generally a half-breed method in 
which he bungles both kicks. The 
straight punt should be thoroughly mas- 
tered before any other style is attempted. 
It is.easier to learn, and, once well 
learned, it will not be marred by exper- 
iments with the “whirler.” Most young 
kickers seem to possess an inborn desire 
to kick “twisters,” as the curving kicks 
are sometimes called, and the result is 
that they never really learn to kick, 
thus ruining any chance that they may 
have had. 
COMPARISON OF THE TWO METHODS OF 
PUNTING. 

The advantages of the “straight” 
punt might be summed up as follows: 
It is easier to learn, more certain in 


execution, requires less time allowance, ° 
can be easily placed, and lastly, rolls 
further when once kicked past the op- 
posing back field. For these reasons it 
should be used in tight places, when the 
kicker might expect to be hurried, and 
when he thinks it possible to land it out 
of the reach of opposing backs. When 
an eleven is on the defense there is 
seldom more than one man in the back 
field, and a “straight” punt quickly 
kicked and well placed will sometimes 
sail over his head for a great gain. 

On the other hand, the “whirler” 
requires more time and is less certain 
in execution, but it sails higher and 
longer and is much more difficult to 
handle successfully. If properly exe- 
cuted its flight is very hard to judge, on 
account of the double curve and the 
renewed energy which it seems to 
gather at the end of its course, when it 
seems about to settle into the arms of 
the catcher. It is thus very easy to see 
that this kick should be used whenever 
the kicker has plenty of time and espe- 
cially on all punt-offs, as the one from 
the twenty-five-yard line. It is almost 


impossible to pass two clever players in 
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the back field by the swiftest and best 
placed straight kick, so the next best 
thing to do is to give them a long kick 
hard to handle, and which will allow 
fast end-rushers time in which to get 
down the field. The “whirler” does all 
this and hence is especially valuable on 
punt-offs, where the players who go 
down on the kick are handicapped by 
having to start behind the kicker, which 
is not the case on punt from scrimmage, 
and furthermore having to run through 
a scattered field of opposing blockers. 
The “straight” method should, of 
course, be used when the ball is wet and 
slippery. The master of both methods 
can soon size up the opposing backs, and 
then his good judgment in sending high 
or low, “straight” or “whirling,” will 
be of the utmost value to the success of 
his team. A full back who has thor- 
oughly learned either one of these kicks 
would be a power for his side, but the 
ideal punter who has both methods at 
his toes’ end would-be of inestimable 
value to his eleven. With a pair of 
Hinkeys or Gelberts for his ends, to 
support his kicking, he could soon have 
the cleverest opposing backs at his 
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WHIRLING PUNT, NO, 3. 


mercy, and the tide of victory would 
turn with the movement of his foot. 
On the whole, the “straight” punt 
should be used at least twice as often as 
the “whirlers,” but this would have the 
effect of making the latter style more 
effective when it was used. 

Ihave one word further to say in re- 
gard to all-round kicking. There seems 
to be a tendency nowadays toward a di- 
vision of labor in the kicking game. One 
man punts, another drop-kicks, and yet 
another does the place-kicking. This 
seems to me a bad policy for coaches to 
pursue in developing first-class kickers. 
Good kicking of any kind demands a 
perfect unison of the eye and foot. 
Practice at all kinds of kicking develops 
this essential quality. A really good 
kicker is just as good at one kind of a 
kick as at another, and if he is allowed to 
do all the punting, or place-kicking, he 
will be the better drop-kicker and wice 
versa. This rule is a general one, for, 
of course, there are exceptions and 
limits imposed by a man’s weight or 
length of limb. 

The new rules and the new plays in- 
vented for the gaining of time allow- 
ance have undoubtedly opened the door 
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for greater possibilities in the kicking 
game. The art of kicking wili now ad- 
vance with the development of the 
science of general play, and the next 
few years should produce greater kick- 
ers to add interest to the already fas- 
cinating sport, and whose feats should 
outshine those of all their predecessors. 
But this will never happen until coaches 
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remember that it generally takes years 
of practice to develop star kickers. Hud- 
son developed his great drop-kicking 
ability by practicing every day through- 
out the summer holidays. Young kick- 
ers should be encouraged and carefully 
coached for a long time before they will 
be fully competent to step in and fill 
their places on a big eleven. 


PLACE KICK, 


AUTUMN. 


Dull-visaged as he wanders thro’ the 
fields, 
Where smiling Ceres fills her granary 
With golden store, or counts her precious 
yields. 
And thro’ the purple vineyards Autumn reels, 
With listless hand lifting the skins of wine ; 
He takes no joy in sunshine, and the flowers 
Fall limp and dead beneath his rusty heels. 
Idly to watch from some brown hill’s incline 


A Ries 1 man at most is he, 


The dance of whirling leaves in ghostly line, 


Careworn, he loves to lie in windy bowers. 


Drunk with some misty opiate he lies, 
While mellow beauty holds the world in 
fee ; 
While maple groves take on the gorgeous dyes 
Of Indian Summer, and each poplar tree 
Rains amber tears into the nearest stream. 
The smoky incense of the fruitful soil 
Ascends to heaven with rich aromas for the 
gods ; 
If haply they will but prolong the dream 
Of peace entelding Mother Earth, and foil 
The fierce designs of Autumn, mad for spoil, 
The stupid dotard with his tempest rods, 


The old man Autumn shortly wakes from sleep ; 
He shakes his russet locks and sallies forth 
Across the world; then with a voice as deep 
As death he calls upon the bitter North, 
Who sits forever on her throne of cold, 


To loose her storm-clouds and her numbing rain. 
The skies grow dim and drear ; early till late, 
The wild geese slant their southern flight ; the fold 
Harbors the silly sheep ; the weather-vane 
Swings in the wind and wet, till once again 
Rests Autumn, Nature’s avatar of fate, 
W. T..A. 
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DR. CRAIG AND ANOTHER WOODCOCK 
SHOOTER. 


BY C. HARRY MORSE. 


N one of Boston’s 
most fashion- 
able Back Bay 
streets there 

{© stood a substantial 

\\ brick dwelling, 
whose outer wall 
bore an inconspicu- 
ous black sign with 
the simple inscrip- 
tion, in gold letters, 
“ Dr. Craig.” 

Dr. Craig was a 
successful man in everything he under- 
took. The world said that he was a 
busy man, gave all his time to his pro- 
fession, but those nearest him knew that 
he found time for other things than 
study. 

He was a great smoker, not an invet- 
erate, but a fastidious burner of the 
fragrant weed. One of his hobbies was 
his pipes. He had but a small collec- 


tion, to be sure, but each pipe had its 
particular associations, and all were old 


and tried friends. After a difficult 
surgical operation he invariably smoked 
a large brier bowl with heavy curved 
stem. His after-dinner pipe, if smoked 
in his den, was an elaborately carved 
straight-stemmed brierwood, with a 
long, slender, amber mouthpiece; if 
walking, a chunky, English pipe. 

Dr. Craig was a successful smoker, if 
one can be said to have made a success 
of one’s minor vice, for he was able to 
extract from his pipes the maximum 
amount of solace. His greatest success, 
however, that wherein he towered above 
all others, in the opinions of his friends, 
was as a woodcock shooter. In the 
pursuit of the long-bill, Dr. Craig had 
no peer. So said his’ friends. For a 
shooting trip he had, of course, his 
special pipe. It was a medium-sized 
meerschaum bowl, in the form of a 
human head, and the carving was of 
the very finest. The model for it, if a 
human being served as a model, must 
have been the most ferocious of Malay 
pirates. This pipe was his inseparable 
companion on his fall shooting trips. 

_ The doctor’s friends took great pride 
in his success as a gunner, and were 


wont to proclaim him as a “mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” at least of 
woodcock. So it came to be quite gen- 
erally known, even outside of Boston, 
that Dr. Craig was the king-pin of 
woodcock shooters. 

Where he did his shooting was another 
matter, and one about which there was 
much speculation. One or two of his 
closest friends had frequently accom- 
panied him to his favorite covers, and 
had returned with generous bags of 
woodcock, but immediately an inquiry 
was started as to where they had been, 
they were as dumb as oysters. 

Year after year the doctor and a 
friend or two made these trips, drop- 
ping out of sight quietly and without 
warning, and returning at the end of a 
week or so with abundant evidence of a 
successful shoot. The more their suc- 
cess became known the greater the de- 
sire to ascertain where their shooting 
was done, but this desire remained un- 
gratified. 

Among those who heard of the won- 
derful bags of birds made by the doc- 
tor was one, who, in his modest way, 
also enjoyed quite a reputation as a 
sportsman. Ezra Benton knew much of 
the ways of game-birds.* He was sales- 
man for a large New York nursery and 
spent a good share of the year in driv- 
ing about New Hampshire and northern 
Massachusetts, looking after his trade, 
which was all among the farmers and 
the store-keepers in the smaller towns. 
With him always went his setter Ned, 
and, according to the season, either his 
trout rod or his gun, and there were few 
streams or covers in the country which 
he traversed with which he was not fa- 
miliar. 

Ezra knew where there was good 
woodcock shooting. No doubt of that, 
for he killed many every fall. But the 
fact that Dr. Craig was reported to do 
his big shooting up in New Hampshire, 
a State that Ezra had shot over for the 
past dozen years, and where he had ex- 
hausted every source of information in 
locating all the flight-grounds, and yet 
had never been able to learn anything 
of Dr. Craig, was exasperating. 
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At first, Ezra thought it would only 
be a matter of a year or two at the out- 
side when he must run across the doc- 
tor, but as season after season went by 
and every hotel-keeper and farmer of 
his acquaintance disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of Dr. Craig or of any such shoot- 
ing as he was reported to get, Ezra’s 
desire to locate his covers was intensi- 
fied until the one great aim of ius sea- 
son’s shooting came to be, not to kill 
woodcock in general, but Dr. Craig’s 
woodcock. 

The 15th of October found Ezra with 
dog and gun in a small New Hampshire 
town with a prospect for a splendid 
week’s shooting before him. He had 
worked out a few covers beside the 
road as he drove up from H , and as 
a result had a bunch of nine “ woodies ” 
when he drew up at the comfortable lit- 
tle village hotel. The following morn- 
ing he drove out to a favorite flight- 
ground, and, a minute after hitching, Ned 
had a cock pinned, which was walked 
up and killed. Others followed, and a 
splendid day’s shoot was soon under way. 
This cover was of white birches and 
alders, with patches of scrub pines, and 
lay along two side-hills between which 
ran a merry trout brook, fringed with 
alders. Ezra had figured that to work 
up one side and down the other would 
just about satisfy him, as it was two 
miles from the hitching place to the 
upper end of the run. 

About noontime he had reached the 
big spring where the stream heads, and 
after quenching his thirst he slipped off 
his shooting coat and drew from the 
pockets the results of the morning’s 
work. He held the birds by their bills 
and gently stroked down their feathers 
with his other hand, then laid them in a 
row on the pine needles, with their 
richly-tinted breasts upturned to the 
sun. When he had counted out eleven 
nice plump flight-birds, Ezra leaned his 
back against a.tree-trunk and reached 
for his lunch. 

Old Ned, who had curled himself up 
in the sun for his noonday nap, straight- 
ened up, as a slight breeze ruffied the 
leafless branches, and, poking his nose 
inquiringly up into the wind, he took a 
few steps into the cover and came toa 
stanch point. 

“Well,” thought Ezra, “funny Ned 
didn't smell that fellow as we came in. 
I'll just gather him in to make it an even 





dozen before lunch.” He picked up his 
gun and walked in ahead of the dog, 
clucking to him to put up the bird. As 
Ned dove in under a scrub pine, out 
came a little chickerer that whipped 
around the pine, leaving Ezra’s first 
charge a yard behind him; and, as the 
gun was brought to him again, he 
dumped down out of sight just clear of 
the second barrel. Ezra slipped in two 
fresh shells and started up the hill after 
him, but before he had gone many rods 
he heard the cock get up and move still 
further up the hill. Ezra kept right on 
after him, and, reaching the top of the 
hill pretty well out of breath, he faced 
about to take his bearings, when, “ chick- 
er-chicker-chicker,” up jumped the bird 
just behind him and went whistling 
down the further side of the hill. Ezra 
gave him both barrels at long range, as 
he caught an occasional glimpse of him 
between the tree-tops, “ Just to show him 
my disposition,” hesaid, But the wood- 
cock kept right on. 

By this time Ezra’s dander was up. 
He called Ned to heel and retraced his 
steps to the spring, muttering to him- 
self, “I'll have that little d——n bum- 
blebee or I’ll never leave this cover.” 
He picked up his birds and put them, 
with his lunch, back into his capacious 
pockets, took a long drink from the 
spring, and started after that woodcock 
with blood in his eye and revenge in his 
heart. From the top of the hill he took 
the direction of the flight and soon Ned 
had the bird pinned, but he got up while 
Ezra was trying to get around into an 
opening. The next time he flushed 
wild, and soit went. Sometimes Ezra 
would merely hear his derisive whistle 
as he rose far ahead of the dog, and 
again he would catch an occasional 
glimpse of him as he switched around 
the pine-tops, and he always gave him 
a barrel, “just out of spite.” 

This sort of thing continued for some 
time. The sun*had clouded over, and 
Ezra had turned and twisted around un- 
til he didn’t know exactly which direc- 
tion he had come from. At last he 
broke out on an open ridge just in time 
to see his woodcock pitch over the fur- 
ther edge into a side-hill of birches, the 
tops of which he could just see. The 
country here was entirely new to him. 
Ridge after ridge of hills rose on every 
side, but behind which particular ridge 
lay the run where he had started in he 
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could not say. However, he gave it but 
little thought. He had other troubies. 

Walking across the ridge he saw be- 
fore him a small strip of young and 
scattering birches running out into a 
large open pasture. Here, at last, he 
had got the cock right where he wanted 
him, and he at once started in to end 
the matter. Old Ned quartered back 
and forth, the entire length of the 
cover, Ezra keeping abreast of him, 
with gun at ready, but there was no 
sign of the bird. They hunted it back 
with more care, but with the same re- 
sult. Then they took a swing, wide 
around the outside edges, but it was 
fruitless, as Ezra expected it would be, 
since he had seen the bird drop fairly 
into the cover. 

This was bad. So far there had been 
no trouble in starting him, and the 
keyed-up nerves had benumbed the 
cravings of hunger, but now that the 
dog hunted his ground over and over 
perfunctorily, with no scent to inspire 
him, his movements failedto keep Ezra’s 
expectations up to that point where they 
could banish the ever-increasing asser- 
tions of an empty stomach, and Ezra 
was forced to call in his dog and eat his 
lunch,dry. The sandwiches went down 
first-rate, with the aid of an apple, but 
when he came to a couple of doughnuts 
he had to give up. He managed to 
worry down the first one, but the first 
bite from the second one positively re- 
fused to be swallowed, and Ezra tossed 
the remainder of it to the dog. Ned 
closed his jaws over it with a snap; then 
he looked distressed, stretching his neck 
outward and upward, and what looked 
like a slight enlargement or his wind- 
pipe slid from under his lower jaw 
down between his foreshoulders, and he 
nosed over the empty paper for any 
stray crumbs it might contain. 

Ezra filled and lighted his pipe, but 
all he could taste was a smoky dough- 
nut, and he put it out in disgust, and 
rising to his knees, said, “ Come, old boy, 
we must be after that fellow.” 

Ned stretched himself and started 
into the birches, but he had not taken 
half a dozen steps when he dropped flat 
on the ground. Ezra looked just ahead 
of him, and there sat that woodcock 
about six inches from the dog’s nose, 
with one wing sprawled ’way out behind 
him and every evidence of being asleep. 
Ezra reached toward his gun, and the 


woodcock rose and went flopping along 
down the cover and over across the 
open pasture, and the last Ezra saw of 
him he rose high in the air to clear a 
piece of big woods about an eighth of a 
mile away. 

Of course, in a case of this kind there 
is but one means of relief, and Ezra 
proceeded to avail himself of it in the 
most vigorous manner, until his quite 
extensive vocabulary was exhausted. 
Then he struck out for the woods. Ned 
worked it out faithfully, but found noth- 
ing until he reached the extreme end 
of the woods, when the bird jumped 
wild again, just as Ezra was half way 
over an old stone wall. 

Ezra did not see him, but could tell 
by Ned’s actions that he had gone on 
ahead across another open field, and 
probably down into a strip of cover 
which he could see in the distance. 

By this time Ezra and Ned were both 
suffering for water, and leaving the 
woodcock to rest a while they turned 
down into the valley hoping to find a 
stream. The dog soon scented the 
water and bounded ahead. When Ezra 
reached the brook it had been stirred 
up as far ashe could see in either direc- 
tion by the dog, which lay in the deep- 
est pool he could find, biting out great 
mouthfuls of the muddy water with 
evident relish. Ezra followed up the 
stream looking for aclear spot, and soon 
came to where a tiny spring made out 
from under the bank. The spring 
showed signs of having been recently 
cleaned out, and around it were depres- 
sions in the bank where some one had 
rested in the shade of the overhanging 
branches. As Ezra stooped to fill his 
drinking cup he saw, half buried in the 
moss and leaves, the stem of a pipe. He 
dropped it into his pocket without fur- 
ther thought, and dipped up cupful after 
cupful of the clear, cold water till the 
perspiration stood out on his face in 
beads. Then he called up the dog, 
charged him down inthe stream just 
below the spring, and filled his pipe for 
a good smoke. 

When he arose the afternoon was well 
spent. He first went to the top of the 
highest hill in the vicinity to take an 
observation. Right atits base was a 


small lake, and rising from its shores 
were sloping pastures with strips of 
birches and alders shooting out in all 
Here was cover enough for 


directions. 
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a week’s shooting, and as likely looking 
a piece of country as ever gladdened 
the eye, but Ezra had pressing business 
on hand, and making a note of the lay 
of the land, he started for his woodcock. 
He was walking across the open pasture 
and had almost reached the cover where 
he expected to start him, when a slight 
noise caused him to look up, and there 
was the gentleman he was in search of, 
deliberately making his way back in the 
direction from which Ezra had last 
started him. 

He would pass about twenty yards 
away and not atwig intervened. Ezra 
threw his gun to his shoulder, followed 
just ahead of his bill for a few yards 
and unhitched, You would have thought 
a feather pillow had been ripped open 
could you have stood where Ezra did. 
Ned went out to retrieve him but came 
back with a puzzled expression on his 
face, but with no bird. “Well, Ned,” 
said his master, “ he must have thought 
we were going to give up the hunt, and 
was coming back to look us up. He 
don’t know us, does he, Ned ?”’ 

Ezra turned toward the lake hoping to 
find a road leading from it that would 
take him somewhere from which he 
could inquire his way. The road was 
there all right, so was ateam onto which 
a grizzled old farmer was loading rail- 
road ties. From him Ezra learned that 
his team was about four miles away, in 
an air-line, but six by the road. The 
old chap was so busy hauling ties to the 
railroad that he couidn’t stop and drive 

izra over, even for a $2 bill, though he 
admitted that $1.50 per day was the 
best he could do hauling ties. 

Ezra finally convinced him of the ad- 

vantage of accepting his offer, however, 
and throwing off the ties, and sitting, 
one on either side of the wagon body, 
with legs dangling between the wheels, 
they started. The old fellow was very 
reticent and offered no remarks until 
izra lit his pipe, when a whiff of the 
smoke caused him to remark, “If ye 
don’t mind, mister, I’d like a pinch o’ 
thet terbacker o’ yourn. I ain’t bin tu 
store since Sundy, an’ I’m all aout.” 

Ezra assured him that he was wel- 
come to all the tobacco he had, as he 
could easily replenish his stock that 
evening, and reaching into his pocket 
for his pouch he drew forth the pipe he 
had picked up beside the spring, but 
which he had entirely forgotten. 
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When his companion’s eyes fell on the 
pipe he gave a perfect war-whoop. 
“Goshamighty fishhooks! Where d’ye 
git thet pipe? Well, I'll be etarnally 
demmed if the doctor don’t hev a fit. 
Never seen a man so crazy ; cdn’t eat, 
cdn’t sleep; hunted three days fur ’t. 
Say, where d’ye % 

“ What in the world are you talking 
about ?” asked Ezra, holding the pipe at 
arm's length. 

“Why, the doctor’s pipe—Dr. Craig, 
ye know a 

“Dr. Craig? Oh, oh, yes, of course, 
Dr. Craig, of Boston. Yes, I’ve heard 
of him. Hunts some up here, I believe, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Yaas, every fall; stops daown to 
my house, end o’ this rud. Brings up 
his guns an’ dawgs. Mother don’t do 
nuthin’ but cook all the time they’re 
here. Never seen men eat so ’n all my 
born days; wus’n them Canucks thet 
cums daown f’m Canidy hayin’ time.” 

“Kills a good many birds, doesn’t 
ne? 

“Waal, a considabl number 0’ pat- 
riges; not enny more’n sum ov aour 
own hunters, tho. But, say, them air 
swamp robins, Jehu ; they kill the tar- 
nalest site o’ them things, ha’f a bushel 
baskit on ’em a day. I wouldn’t eat one 
o’ the pesky things no more’n pizen. 
Doctor sez th’won’t nawthin’ touch ’em 
ennyway, ’cept hunters an hawgs. But 
they keep on killen ’ems and a luggin’ 
on ’em hum to Boston. He’s cummin’ 
up agin next week, and he’ll be the all- 
firedst tickledest man yew ever see 
to git thet ole pipe agin, but he’ll be 
terr’bly dis’pinted to find yew huntin’ 
here. He’s so dumbed skart, he ailus 
tells me never to say a word baout his 
bein’ round here shootin’, cause summun 
else might git to shootin’ on these 
grounds, and he’s fraid he’ll git hit. 
He sez its terr’ble dang’rus bisness 
when they’s ennyone on the same 
grounds with ye.” 

“Yes, it is dangerous, very danger- 
ous,” said Ezra, “and the doctor is a 
prudent man, an extremely prudent 
man. Well, there’s my team, just at 
the foot of the hill. You needn’t carry 
me any further. Keep the pipe till the 
doctor comes, and give it to him with 
my respects. And tell him that I ap- 
preciate his caution, and I'll try to get 
through my shooting here before he 
comes—so that I won’t hit him. 
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THE TREASURE OF SAND DUNE ISLAND. 


BY W BERT FOSTER 


Blackstone street, in the base- 
ment of adingy building which 
stands upon the left-hand side of 
a blind lane running north from Fulton 
street, is acramped, box-like little office, 
containing a high desk, with a single 
high stool before it, a short counter di- 
viding the room into two equal com- 
partments, and a black armchair, shiny 
with age and wear. It is doubtful if a 
score of men, outside the proprietors of 
the office, ever enter its low door in a 
twelvemonth, and probably scarcetwice 
that number in all the city of Boston 
know the business of those proprietors. 
There is no sign upon the outside of 
the door, nor upon the building, but 
fastened to the face of the counter is a 
narrow board on which is lettered : 


BB the great markets and 


LORD & BRACKETT. 


The neighborhood is full of furniture 
manufactories, but it is quite plain that 
Messrs, Lord & Brackett have nothing 
to. do with the paramount industry of 
the vicinity. Usually the firm is rep- 
resented by a lean, keen-eyed man, with 
a bald crown, who comes to the office a 
little after nine, perches himself upon 
the high stool until four, and then disap- 
pears from the neighborhood again. 
This is Lord & Brackett’s one clerk. 
When the firm are present, Mr. Lord, 
who is a square- built, dumpy little man, 
occupies the armchair; Mr. Brackett, 
who is big and burly, sits upon the end 
of the counter. 

Two-thirds of the counter is occupied 
by a.dingy showcase in which are scat- 
tered, with little regard to artistic dis- 
play, a shark’s tooth, the weapon of a 
saw-fish, several imperfect nautili in a 
glass jar, several specimens of marine 
vegetation crumbling with age, and a 
quantity of coral—some of a rare nature 
—but all thick with dust. 

In one corner of the showcase a shal- 
low wooden tray holds a number of 
strange coins, both gold and silver. 
There are Dutch pieces three hundred 
years old, Spanish doubloons of several 
issues—the old “pieces of eight” of 
buccaneer times, as well as those of 
quite recent mintage—English guineas, 
German marks, French crowns—the 


early coins of the Union—a valuable ac- 
quisition to any numismatic collection. 

It is not often that both partners are 
at the office, but early in March of the 
present year this happened to be the 
case. Brackett, his weight making the 
counter creak, smoking a short, black 
pipe; Lord, in his armchair, glancing 
over the marine intelligence in the 
morning paper. Theclerk had an open 
ledger before him, but was drumming 
silently on the desk. 

It was a gloomy, sloppy day—a typ- 
ical Boston day in spring—and the occa- 
sional dull clack of boot-heels on the 
walk without, or the infrequent rustle 
of Lord’s paper, was all that disturbed 
the silence of the office. Of a sudden 
the clacking of one pair of boots stopped 
before the door, a hesitating step de- 
scended the basement stairs, and the 
door opened doubtfully. 

The visitor was a wiry, spare man 
with a smoothly shaven, somewhat sal- 
low face. His countenance was one of 
those that successfully hide age. ‘There 
was not a crow’s foot or a wrinkle upon 
it; the man may have been thirty, or 
twenty years older. A mass of dark 
hair was brushed back from his brow, 
which was full and broad. He had 
more the air and manner of a student 
than of a business man. 

Closing the door, the stranger re- 
moved one worn cotton glove, and drew 
from his pocket a card. The hand he 
thus revealed—lean, and with slender, 
dexterous fingers—was deeply stained, 
as though by acid. The linen cuff, 
which showeda little, now his glove was 
removed, was frayed ; his whole apparel 
was very neat, but shabby. 

“Ts this the office of Lord & Brack- 
ett?” inquired the stranger. 

The clerk nodded. 

“Either Messrs. Lord or Brackett in ?” 

Another nod. 

“Can I see—er—either of them?” 
asked the stranger, doubtfully. 

Nod the third. Then, after an awk- 
ward silence of perhaps half a minute, 
the baldheaded clerk pointed first to the 
armchair and then to the counter. 

“ Lord—Brackett,” he said. 

The stranger turned slightly to each 
of the partners and bowed. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I have been 
referred to you, or, rather, let me say, 
you have been referred to me, by a cas- 
ual acquaintance, as men who may be 
of assistance—I may say paramount as- 
sistance—to me in a matter in which I 
am interested. Gentlemen, your 
business is = 

“We are contractors,” said Lord, posi- 
tively. 

“We're wreckers, divers—do any- 
thing in that line,” explained Brackett, 
removing his pipe for a moment and 
then replacing it. 

“ So I was informed,” pursued the vis- 
itor, bowing slightly again, first to the 

‘armchair and then to the cloud of smoke 
which enveloped Mr. Brackett’s head. 
“I wish to bring to your attention some- 
thing exactly in your line of business. 
But first, I] have to ask a question. 
Whether you, gentlemen, and I do any 
business depends greatly upon the 
answer to this question. It is: ‘Does 


the firm of Lord & Brackett ever under- 
take any contract upon speculation?’ 
“Ahem! sometimes,” said Lord, with 
marked emphasis. 
“When it’s a good thing,” added his 


” 


partner. 

“Then, gentlemen, I should like to 
bring this matter to your particular at- 
tention. But, because of its nature,: I 
should prefer aprivate interview—unless 
this gentleman is in your confidence,” 
and he bowed to the baldheaded clerk. 

“Mr. King, our confidential man,” 
said Lord, calmly. 

“Looks after the business while we’re 
off,” continued Brackett. 

“Very well then, gentlemen, I can 
speak with perfect freedom ?” 

Lord nodded; his partner smoked 
quietly and eyed the stranger with bo- 
vine gaze. The latter glanced about for 
a seat and theclerk, getting deliberately 
down from his perch, opened a narrow 
door into what looked to be a deep and 
narrow cellar, and brought forth a sec- 
ond armchair. When this was placed 
in the space before the counter, near 
Mr. Lord’s position, there was but little 
remaining room in the office. The vis- 
itor seated himself, and, first of all, pro- 
pounded a question which acted like a 
bomb upon his audience. 

“Did either of you gentlemen ever 
hear of the Grand Roman ?” 

The baldheaded clerk nearly slid 
from his stool, to which he had climbed 


again. The partners, each in his own 
way, betrayed excitement. Lord sat up 
promptly in his chair and stared at the 
questioner with wide-open eyes; Brack- 
ett enveloped himself in a thicker cloud 
of tobacco smoke. 

“T see you save heard of the ill-fated 
vessel,” said the visitor. 

“Rather,” said Lord. “It’s a pretty 
well-known name in our business.” 

“ We call it the ‘Great Atlantic Mys- 
tery,’” said Brackett. “Brand new, 
water-tight compartments, transverse 
and longitudinal bulkheads, steamer of 
six hundred tons; and she disappeared 
without leavin’ a trace—not even her 
derelict reported to the Hydrographic 
Office.” 

“ And with near half a million pound 
sterling aboard,” added King. The mat- 
ter even aroused him to speech. 

“That is the vessel,” said his visitor, 
briefly. He drew a long wallet from 
the inner pocket of his coat, and, holding 
it in both hands, looked slowly from one 
to another of his hearers. “Now, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, calmly, “I have here 
a letter from the only survivor of the 
Grand Roman, stating briefly the cause 
of her disappearance—where and how 
she was wrecked, in other words—and 
showing conclusively that the money— 
the four hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds—not guzte a half million, sir,” 
and he bowed politely to King—“ was 
not removed from the wreck.” 

Lord mopped his round face nervous- 
ly. “ Bless me! bless me!” he repeat- 
ed, in an agitated voice. His partner 
showed Azs emotion by smoking to beat 
the stack of a soft-burning Britisher, 
but uttered no word. ~° 

“ Allow me to read you the letter,” 
said the stranger, calmly. He drew 
from the wallet an envelope much 
creased and worn, and from the enve- 
lope in turn a yellowed and time-worn 
document. This he spread out care- 
fully, and, adjusting a pair of reading- 
glasses, prepared to peruse it. “This 
letter, gentlemen,” he said, by way of 
introduction, “was received by me some 
ten years ago, but, for various reasons, 
which will appear as I tell my story, I 
have never cared to utilize the infor- 
mation contained herein. The letter is 
dated from New Orleans in the summer 
of ’88, and was written by my brother, 
Michael Englesby. My own name, gen- 
tlemen, is Servius Englesby.” 
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His listeners paid slight attention 
to this self-introduction ; they leaned 
forward in eagerness to hear the letter 
read. But Mr. Servius Englesby was 
not to be hurried. 

“ Naturally, gentlemen, until we have 
a better and fuller understanding, I shall 
leave blank in my brother's letter,” and 
he tapped the document with his long 
finger, “certain degrees of latitude and 
longitude and, in fact, the location of the 
bank where the Grand Roman was 
driven ashore. Not, of course, that I 
doubt your integrity, gentlemen ™ 

“We understand,” interrupted Lord, 
with impatience. 

“Yes, hang our integrity! Spin your 
yarn,” burst forth his partner. 

Mr. Englesby waved his hand in dep- 
recation of their haste and began : 

“Pest House, NEAR NEw ORLEANS, 

“ BROTHER SERVIUS—You will, with- 
out doubt, be surprised to hear from me, 
but I feel that this will be the last word 
you ever will receive from your brother 
Michael. I am shut intothis place with 
the crew of the Atalanta, who are dying 
like flies with the most loathsome of all 
diseases—small-pox. I have the pre- 
monitory symptoms myself, and am so 
weakened by privation and lack of prop- 
er nourishment that I am positive I shall 
not be able to withstand the disease. I 
have bribed an attendant to mail this 
letter to you. 

“Two months anda half agoI was 
clerk on the tramp steamer Grand Ko- 
man, owned by Mason & Co., of Liver- 
pool. The papers have doubtless been 
full of her loss at sea ere this. She was 
loading fora South American port for her 
first voyage when the banking syndicate, 
headed by Nathan Rothschild and J. 
Buchanan Hurlbutt, engaged Mason 
& Co. to send out their enormous loan 
of four hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds in gold, to the Republic of 
Amazonia. 

“T was given immediate charge of the 
gold, and there was, from the moment 
it was put aboard, an armed man at my 
office door to guard it. The Grand Ro- 
man was a brand-new steamer, as I have 
stated—a safer or more seaworthy ves- 
sel never left the Mersey. Seventeen 
days out of port, in latitude—— and 
longitude , we were struck by a 
waterspout of huge dimensions, which 
crushed in the steamer’s upper works 
and nearly carried her to the bottom. 


“The boats were made ready to 
launch, but it was decided by the of- 
ficers remaining (the captain and his 
first lieutenant were both killed in the 
first catastrophe) to remain by the 
steamer as long as she floated. Her hull 
was then sound and she might have 
been pumped out with the donkey. But 
the crew got wind of the vast treasure 
aboard and made a concerted rush for 
my Office. 

“The man who was on guard turned 
against us, too, and all we officers were 
more or less injured. I received a blow 
on the head which deprived me of my 
senses and was left for dead, I presume, 
by the mutineers. I regained my reason 
and understanding through another 
shock, one which shook the whole ship 
and doomed the Grand Roman to final 
destruction. It was the blowing up of 
the great boilers which drove the steam- 
er’s engines. 

“Two or three dead men lay about 
me, killed in the fight for the treasure. 
The interior of my office had been 
wrecked by the mutineers, but they had 
not found the gold! went on deck. 
The steamer floated low in the water. 
The deck was a fearful sight. It was 
strewn with mangled bodies. Every 
member of the ship’s company but my- 
self was dead. Of this I am positive, 
for I accounted for every person aboard, 
and for all the boats. I was alone with 
that vast treasure on theewreck. 

“A sharp gale that night drove the 
wreck, which was kept from actually 
sinking only by her water-tight com- 
partments, upon a sandbar, or key. 
Four days later I was rescued from the 
barren key, which has not even a palm 
upon it, by some turtle catchers in a 
small schooner. The turtle catchers 
stripped the hulk of all that they con- 
sidered of value, and were half inclined 
to leave me behind. I finally prevailed 
upon them to take me to Nassau ; but 
that very night we were run down (be- 
cause of the failure on the schooner cap- 
tain’s part to show lights) by the brig 
Vera Cruz, bound for New Orleans. 

“T was rescued with three of the half- 
breed turtle catchers ; we were bundled 
into the brig’s forecastle with her sail- 
ors, the captain of the Vera Cruz refus- 
ing to consider me any different from 
my associates. This awful disease broke 
out among us, and upon arrival at New 
Orleans the brig was quarantined, the 
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sick and well were taken ashore and 
shut up together in this foul place. 
More than two-thirds have died, and I 
feel my own end approaching.” 

Mr. Servius Englesby, who had read 
thus far without a tremor of his voice or 
a single break in the letter, ceased, and 
raised his eyes calmly to the faces of 
his audience. They were all leaning 
forward in suppressed excitement, and 
the junior partner, Brackett, had even 
forgotten to smoke. 

“Go on—go on !” cried Lord. ‘“ Let's 
hear the rest.” 

“The remainder,” said Englesby, 
quietly, “deals only with the situation 
of the key where the Grand Roman 
went ashore and the location of the 
treasure aboard her. Before we go into 
those details, would it not be better to 
have a thorough—er—understanding ?” 
and he bowed suavely to the contract- 
ors. 

II. 


“You are a careful man, Mr. Engles- 
by,” said Lord, with a little laugh. 

“Shrewd enough to be a Yankee,” 
added Brackett. 


“Which, I take it, you’re not?” pur- 


sued Lord. 

“A furriner, I'll be bound !” exclaimed 
the junior. 

“You are correct, gentlemen. My 
father was an Englishman, my mother 
a Russian.” 

The four men looked at each other for 
several moments without speaking. Of 
the quartet the visitor was by far the 
calmest. The partners and King, the 
clerk, though perhaps familiar with 
strange stories and mysteries of the sea, 
their business bringing them frequently 
into contact with such, were thoroughly 
interested and not a little excited by the 
letter. Englesby seemed quite un- 
moved, as though the matter of such an 
enormous treasure was quite an every- 
day occurence with him. 

“Well,” said Lord, at last, “I suppose 
you'd like to know what we think of 
it?” 

““Want our mind on it, do ye?” echoed 
Brackett. 

“ Exactly.” 

Lord looked at Brackett and Brackett 
looked at Lord. Each seemed to read 
his partner’s mind, 

“Mr. Englesby,” said the senior, mop- 
ping his brow, “your story and that 
letter bear the stamp of truth.” 
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“Cargo looks ‘O. K.,’” added Brack- 
ett. 

“Well, are you prepared to risk any- 
thing in a venture to recover the treas- 
ure?” demanded Englesby. 

“Ahem! That is a question which 
should not be decided hastily,” re- 
sponded Lord. 

“A bird of another feather,” said 
Brackett, lighting his pipe, which had 
gone out during the reading of the 
letter. 

“JT should not wish to urge undue 
haste,” said their visitor; “but if you 
have diving suits and apparatus and can 
charter a seaworthy boat, the outlay of 
capital ought not to be large. And the 
stake is great.” 

“Why didn’t you try it without our 
help?” 

“For two very good reasons. The 
first is, that I have no practical knowl- 
edge of your business and am no sailor. 
The second involves some explanation. 
I am a chemist—an investigator—an 
inventor, if you please. My time has 
been spent for years in the laboratory. 
I am, I firmly believe, on the brink of a 
discovery which will make me famous 
—will add to the scientific achievements 
of the ages!” For the first time the 
visitor's eye lit up and his face showed 
excitement. The letter he had read— 
the thought of the vast treasures which 
might be his—had not moved him ; but 
as he spoke of his scientific researches a 
spark of enthusiasm seemed to glow 
within him. 

“But,” and he pursued the subject 
more calmly, “I have come to the end 
of my resources—quite to the end, I 
fear. I am no business man, but my 
agents assure me I can no longer draw 
at the bank as I have in the past. My 
labors must cease without money ; my 
discovery, almost perfected, must be 
lost for the lack of funds. In my de- 
spair I turn to this letter and determine 
to find the treasure, although it had 
never been my intention to use the in- 
formation contained in that letter.” 

“What!” burst forth Lord. “Let 
four hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds lie ‘rotting in the Atlantic and 
not try to recover it?” 

Brackett could only shake his head ; 
he was beyond mere ejaculation. 

“ Of what good is money ?” demanded 
Englesby, irritably. “1 have always 
found it a nuisance. It is only, as I say, 
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that I have come to the end of my pres- 
ent resources that I take this matter up. 
If I was avaricious I should have tried 
to find the treasure before; I have had 
the letter for nearly ten years.” 

His three listeners were silent, mar- 
veling greatly. 

“ Now, gentlemen, what do you say?” 
pursued Englesby, suavely. “Can we 
settle this business now, or will you 
take time to decide?” 

Lord and Brackett again looked at 
each other, and, as though long inter- 
course had enabled them to read each 
other's minds, seemed to come to an 
immediate decision. 

“Think we could get the Spread 
Eagle ?”’ demanded Lord. 

“ Sure.” 

“Ts Billy in town ?” 

“ Ain't been away since we come back 
from Sable Island last fall. 

“Then—ahem !—you’ll go yourself, I 
presume, Mr. Englesby ?” 

“Certainly ; but I am no sailor.”’ 

“You'll learn to take your trick at 
the wheel all right,” said Lord. “The 


Spread Eagle's small and the smaller 
the crew we have on such a voyage as 


this, the better. With Billy, and a boy 
to cook, we'll get on very well. 

Now, all that remains is for us to heat 
your ‘proposition and sign contracts if it 
suits us.” 

“ That's right,” agreed Brackett. 

“You will furnish all the apparatus— 
everything needful ?” asked Englesby. 
“You have diving-bells, or suits, or 
whatever you call them?” 

Lord motioned to theclerk, who got 
down from his stool, lighted a dingy 
lantern, and opened the door into the 
back cellar again. Mr. Englesby fol- 
lowed him. The place was _ stored 
with lead-shod rubber suits, awkward, 
goggle-eyed helmets, hose, pumps of 
several different kinds, tools—in fact, 
everything whicha diver could possibly 
use. Mr. Englesby was satisfied. 

“We'll provision the schooner. You'll 
be to no expense whatever—7/ we de- 
cide to go into it. But, of course, we 
must know the terms you are willing to 
offer, and likewise see the instructions 
given in that letter, before we put our 
hands to any paper.” 

“Quite right,” returned Englesby. 
“ My idea is this, gentlemen. We will di- 
vide the treasure equally. But I am not 
to be held responsihle for failure, nor 
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put to any expense whatsoever. Is it 
agreed ?” 

The proposition had almost a paralyz- 
ing effect upon the firm and their clerk. 
It spurred Brackett into making a re- 
mark totally upon his own responsibility. 

“If this pans out straight goods, it ‘ll 
be our last trip, eh, matey?” he said to 
Lord. 

An hour later the contract was signed 
at an attorney’s office, and four days 
thereafter the Spread Lagle, schooner 
yacht, passed Highland Light, outward 
bound. I 


Work out a circle of two hundred 
miles diameter, having for its center the 
thriving port of Nassau, on the island of 
New Providence, and there will be found 
within its circumference quite two hun- 
dred islands and islets, sandbars, coral 
keys and reefs large enough to be signi- 
fied on the Hydrographic Office chart. 
The majority of them are not named, 
however, except locally, and many are 
only known to the half-breed turtle 
catchers and wreckers who infest these 
seas. 

The Spread Eagle touched at Nassau 
publicly for water and fresh provisions. 
Privately, Messrs. Lord and Brackett 
were desirous of obtaining information 
concerning the key on which, accord- 
ing to Michael Englesby’s letter, the 
Grand Romaz had been driven after 
her wreck. As they ran into Nassau 
Harbor, Englesby read again the re- 
maining paragraphs of the letter : 

“The steamer went aground on the 
northeast point of a turtle island, or 
sandbar, without, as far as I can learn 
from the wreckers who took me off, any 
distinctive name. It is about two miles 
and a half long at high water, but much 
larger at low tide, for the water is ex- 
ceedingly shallow all about here, vast 
sand-flats stretching away from the 
island in nearly all directions. The 
sand shifts continually ; no tree grows 
upon the key ; there is nothing upon it 
as a distinctive landmark, unless it be 
the rows of high sand dunes which the 
sea and the gales have thrown up along 
the shore—and even those are shifting. 

“The key is, according to the wreck- 
ers, due east from Nassau, and from 
forty to forty-five miles distant. There 
are three keys, lying in the shape of a 
triangle, some eight or nine miles apart, 
and the Grand Koman went ashore on 
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the key which forms the easterly apex- 


of the triangle. One of the other islands, 
which the wreckers called Santa Maria, 
is, I believe, inhabited. 

“The treasure is under the floor of 
my office just aft of ’midships, and is so 
securely hidden by cunning iron-work 
that the compartment will have to be 
broken open by force. The Grand Ro- 
man’s hull was all iron and steel; the 
treasure will lie there for years safely. 

“ This the last word from thy brother, 

“MICHAEL ENGLEsBY.” 

“My brother and I,” said Englesby, 
in explanation, “ parted some years be- 
fore his death under rather—er—un- 
fortunate circumstances. We did not 
quarrel; in fact, we separated so that 
there should be no danger of our 
quarreling. He was all for money—an 
avaricious man,” said this strange in- 
dividual, coldly, “while I cared noth- 
ing for it. I little thought, when I re- 
ceived this, that I should ever use the 
information,” 

“And you've let four hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds lie rotting for 
ten years!” gasped Lord. 

“Beats me!” remarked the laconic 
Brackett. 

The crew of the Spread Eagle con- 
sisted of an old employee of the divers 
who answered to the name of Billy— 
and Billy only, although Englesby per- 
sisted in prefixing a “Mister” to it— 
and a youth of alanky and lackadaisical 
appearance to cook and assist in work- 
ing the craft in heavy weather. But 
after lying at Nassau three days another 
individual was brought aboard—a man 
whose pedigree and nationality it would 
be as hard to trace as that of the Mound 
Builders. He looked like a Portuguese, 
was called Manyon, talked a patois of 
French, Spanish and English, and 
looked the thorough scoundrel. But he 
had lived at Santa Maria and was not 
averse to going again and acting as 
pilot for his passage. He had a brother 
living there still, he said. 

‘‘We might find the triangle of isl- 
ands all right ourselves,” said Lord, 
“and then again, we mightn’t. We'll 
be sure of getting rid of this dago at 
Santa Maria and of picking out the 
right key with that as a starting point.” 

He went a little further than this, how- 
ever, for he questioned Manyon about 
the islands near Santa Maria. The 
diver made out from his account that 
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the sand key on which the Grand Roman 
had run aground, and which Manyon 
said was “far to de sea” from Santa 
Maria, was well known to turtle catchers 
but was seldom visited by them. Al- 
though the beaches were low, the sand 
shifted so that the female turtles did not 
go there in any numbers to lay their 
eggs. Lord learned also that the key 
was called by the American sponge and 
coral traders “Sand Dune Island.” 

But neither of the divers mentioned 
the word “wreck” to Manyon, nor did 
they allow him a peep into the cabin, 
where, each evening, they overhauled ° 
their suits, or into the hold, where the 
pumps, etc., were stowed. To all ap- 
pearances, the Sfread Eagle was a 
pleasure craft, and her company were 
simply lazily sailing the pleasant seas 
about Nassau and wished, out of curios- 
ity, to visit some of the keys. 

To make this seem their only reason 
and impress Manyon and his friends 
with their disinterestedness, they an- 
chored at Santa Maria, and spent a day 
roaming over the island, which was ver- 
dure-covered and abounded in birds and 
small game. But they slipped away be- 
fore daylight the next morning, and 
stood off to the northward, until Santa 
Maria dropped below the horizon ; then 
they turned the schooner’s prow toward 
the open sea, and clapped on all sail. 

From the high ridge which ran the 
length of Santa Maria like a backbone 
they had seen a faint, blue outline away 
to the eastward, which Manyon had de- 
clared to be Sand Dune Island. It hove 
in view again at noon, and before dark 
they had beat down quite near it. Their 
approach was from the ndrtheast—from 
the very direction the letter intimated 
the Grand Roman had been swept 
ashore ; but they saw little of the island 
that night. The dusk falls quickly in 
this semi-tropical region. They anchored 
a mile or two off the northeast point, for 
they knew not how far out the shallows 
extended. 

At daybreak all hands but Englesby 
were on deck excitedly viewing the key. 
Nothing seemed to move him. He did 
not appear outside the cabin until after 
breakfast, and by that time the anchor 
Kad been hove up and the Spread Eagle 
was slowly drifting with the light breeze 
just abaft. 

“It’s not a very inviting place,” was 
Englesby’s cool crjticism. 
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“It is mot, sir,” said Lord, emphatic- 
ally. “I never saw a spot that looked 
more God and man forsaken.” 

“*Bout as cheerful as a churchyard,” 
said Brackett. , 

The island lay before them in dull 
yellows and greens with the morning 
sun flooding it and the sea. It seemed 
the duller in hue and the more desolate 
because of the deep rich purple of the sea. 

Patches of sickly green appeared here 
and there along the center of the island. 
Occasionally a black rock, like some 
strange breed of cattle grazing on the 
sand, reared its back. But for the most 
part it was sand—dreary, desolate sand. 
Sand in heaps and hummocks, sand in 
windrows, sand blown by the wind into 
all manner of odd fantastic shapes. 

And, strangest of all, it seemed ever 
in motion. Light and fine as powder, 
the dry sand above high-water mark 
was sweptabout by every zephyr. When 
scarcely a breath of wind was apparent 
to the spectators on the schooner, the 
sand would swirl up as though by magic, 
dance in an eddy for a moment, and 
then sink back again ; or, carried higher 
by a steadier breath, would sweep along 


the shore and at last fall in a glistening 
shower upon the sea. 

They dared not bring the schooner 
very near the point, for they soon found 
the bank and the water shoaled rapidly, 
forcing them to drop anchor again fully 


a mile off shore. There was no sign of 
a wreck. Both Lord and Brackett had 
expected to find some of her upper works 
out of the water, for the Grand Roman 
had been an iron screw steamer and 
iron does not decay like wood. 

“T tell you what it is,” said Lord, 
positively, “her weight has sunk her 
out of sight. If this is quicksand we’ll 
have the devil’s own time getting at the 
treasure.” 

So they got out the boat and made 
soundings and figured about where the 
Grand Koman, considering her weight 
and that she was low in the sea, had 
struck, But the water wasso clear they 
could plainly see the bottom, and not a 
spar, or a smoke-stack, or any other sign 
of the lost steamer appeared. 

For three days they rowed over, took 
soundings upon, and minutely scruti- 
nized every fathom of the northeasterly 
shoals. Finally Lord suggested that 
Michael Englesby might have been 
mistaken about the direction from which 
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the wreck was cast upon the bank. It 
might lie at some other point. Servius 
shook his head in doubt. 

“ Michael was a very methodical, ex- 
act man,” hesaid. “ Much moreso than 
miyself. He would not be guilty of such 
an error.” 

Lord stuck to his point. Finally they 
decided upon a compromise suggested 
by Brackett. Before making a circuit of 
the key they would get out the diving 
apparatus and examine the shoal at 
closer quarters. IV 


A strongly planked raft was heaved 
over and the pumps and suits placed 
aboard. The boy was left as shipkeeper, 
and Englesby and the seaman, Billy, 
went on the raft to tend the pumps and 
signal lines. Both divers had decided 
to go down, for as long as there was 
some doubt about the nature of the 
shoal they feared quicksands. 

By the aid of long sweeps the raft 
was forced in shore some distance ; then 
anchored and a short iron ladder put 
over the side. The partners had al- 
ready begun to get into their suits. 
Thg,lead-soled rubber dress was pulled 
onto the neck, and then Billy set on the 
heavy helmets and screwed them tight- 
ly to the shoulder-plates. Each diver 
wore a belt in which was a long dirk in 
a sheath and the signal line was tied 
around his waist also. 

The air pumps were at once started, 
and Lord helped over the side first. At 
the foot of the ladder he dropped off 
and sank easily to the floor of the shoal. 
Brackett quickly followed him. From 
the raft their uncouth forms could be 
dimly seen moving about upon the sand. 
They examined the shoal as far upon 
either side of the raft as the pipelines 
would allow, and came up in little over 
half an hour. 

“Tt is no use,” said Lord, decisively, 
the instant his head was out of the 
helmet. “We can examine this bank 
just as well by rowing over it as we can 
by going down. There’s no quicksand 
here, but the bottom shifts enough with 
the action of the swell to keep any ma- 
rine plants from taking root. The bot- 
tom is therefore clear, as you can see, . 
sir, and there is no wreck here, sunken 
or otherwise.” 

“Then the currents or a strong tide 
has carried the steamer off again,” said 
Englesby, calmly. 
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“Or she went ashore at another 
point,” responded Lord, gloomily. 

But Servius Englesby shook his head 
in doubt. He had no faith in that 
hope. 

They got the raft back to the Spread 
Eagle, and with much labor hoisted it 
aboard again. There being not much 
daylight left by that time, the divers 
and Englesby went ashore in the yawl 
for a closer examination of the island. 

There was not much to see but the 
sand, There were several large hum- 
mocks, or sand dunes, quite thirty feet 
high, and from the top of these the 
party were able to see all around the 
island. Nota spar ora bit of drift be- 
trayed the presence of any wreck. 

“Tt is little likely we’d see much drift 
from a wreck ten years old,” said Lord, 
confidently. They were standing upon 
the summit of a high dune on the north- 
easterly point of the island, near which 
the letter declared the Grand Roman to 
have grounded. ‘“‘Whatever came ashore 
has been buried by the sand long ago. I 
never saw such a place. See how the 
sand eddies round that stick I stuck into 
the ground below there. I swear, ’twould 
be out of sight by morning.” 

The sky, which had been clouding 
over lightly during the afternoon, now 
warned them back to the schooner. 

“ There’s a blow in store for us,” said 
Lord, as they descended the round side 
of the dune. “I don’t want to get caught 
here in any hurricane. What d’ye think, 
Brackett ?” 

““No anchorage here and no shelter,” 
declared his partner, briefly. 

“T recommend that we run for it, 
then,” remarked Lord, leading the way 
to their boat. 


The Spread Eagle was got under way 
immediately upon their boarding her, 
and before a breeze which rapidly grew 
stronger as the dusk shut down they 


ran back toward Santa Maria. They 
anchored in the lee of the island before 
midnight, and there rode out the gale. 
The hurricane continued steadily for 
three days, and the schooner's company 
considered themselves fortunate to lie 
in such a secure anchorage. 

Some of their acquaintances, the halt- 
breed islanders, came aboard ; but when 
they went ashore to return the compli- 
ment, they were evidently not exactly 
welcome. The islanders were making 
preparations, Brackett said, for a wreck- 
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ing expedition as soon as the weather 
cleared, and were very secretive. 

“ There'll be brave pickings for these 
vultures after ¢hzs gale,” he declared. 
And then .he‘’set to work to pump Man- 
yon—but very circumspectly—about any 
wrecks that might have come ashore.on 
any of the neighboring islands. 

“No wrecks ever came ashore “ere, 
Sefior,” declared the wily Manyon. 

“ How about this key off to sea—Sand 
Dune Key?’ demanded the diver. 
“Isn’t there a wreck there ?” 

“ Oh—ah—de Sefior ees correct !” ex- 
claimed Manyon, eagerly. “ But that 
was long ago—ten years ago—certatine- 
ment! De Sefior haf see eet ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Brackett, carelessly. 
“ A mate of mine did once, though. It’s 
been swept off—or sunk—before this, 
hasn't it ?” 

“No, no! Impossible!” cried Man- 
yon. ‘*Eet was de hull of an iron 
steamer, an’ she was too far ashore to 
be carried back. She was stripped al- 
ready, Sefior,” he added, with a shrewd 
twinkle in his eye. 

“How long since you saw it, Man- 
yon ?” demanded Lord, with a jovial 
wink, 

“Ah, Sefior, eect was stripped many 
year before /see her. There iss not de 
wort’ of a handspike left. She lays on 
de northeast coast point with her stacks 
still standin’—you fail not to see eet as 
you round de point.” 

“Englesby, I’m going back when this 
gale is over,” declared Lord, with some 
enthusiasm, when they were aboard 
again. “That wreck is there, some- 
where” 

Englesby did not share in the general 
hope, but he made no objection, and the 
next morning they took advantage of a 
change in the wind and ran out from be- 
hind Santa Maria Island. The crazy old 
turtle boat, owned by the islanders, was 
already off to the northward in search of 
wreckage blown in among the islands by 
the gale. 

The Spread Eagle made a heavy pas- 
sage to Sand Dune Island, but she was 
seaworthWand the waves were rapidly 
going down. They drew near enough 
to the sand key in three hours to see 
that the gale had made fearful havoc 
with it. The wind and sea together had 
utterly changed the topography of the 
islet. At certain points the waves had 
swept clear across it, and everywhere 
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the sand was too saturated to allow of 
the wind carrying it about as it pleased. 

The northern portion of the key had 
felt the full force of the hurricane. The 
sand dune, from the summit of which 
they had viewed the isle, had been torn 
to pieces. Great cavities had been eaten 
into the hill by the waves, and the tide, 
now at the flood, still swept its base. 

But as the Spread Eagle drew nearer, 
climbing the swells and diving into the 
troughs like a sea-fowl, Lord, who stood 
in the bow, with a glass to his eye, be- 
gan to get excited. 

“ What’s happened ye, mate ?” Brack- 
ett demanded, looking on in wonder as 
his senior danced up and down as though 
the schooner's deck was a hot gridiron. 

“Look—er—there !” cried Lord, and 
passed the glass into his partner’s hand. 
““D’ye see what the gale’s done?” 

“ What isit ?” asked Englesby, calmly. 

“ The wreck ts there!” cried Lord. 
“ Don’t you see it, Brackett ?” 

“TI see something,” said Brackett. “I 
reckon you’re right.” 

“Of course I’m right!” shouted the 
other. “ That wreck’s lain there all the 
time — we’ve been walkin’ over her! 
She was the basis of that sand hill.” 

“ An’ a precious hard time we’ll have 
shoveling the sand out of her, too,” 
growled Brackett. 

But Englesby’s only comment was: 
“I was quite sure my brother had made 
no mistake.” 

* * * * * * 

For the better part of a week the div- 
ers and Englesby remained at work upon 


the wreck. The Spread Eagle only came 
in during the night, for they feared to 
attract attention to their labor if the 
schooner lay off the key by day. The 
weather remained clear and the wind 
light, so that old Billy and the boy 
successfully worked the vessel back and 
forth. 

The three men were forced to move a 
vast quantity of sand before they could 
get to the steamer’s lower deck. They 
found the purser’s or clerk's office, as 
instructed in Michael Englesby’s letter, 
and, as further stated in that document, 
qwere obliged to break the iron plates of 
which the deck was made to get at the 
treasure compartment. 

And the treasure wasthere. The four 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
which was originally intended to pur- 
chase the first bond issue of the State of 
Amazonia, was, with much care, stored 
in the hold of the Spread Eagle and was 
brought back to Boston in her. Servius 
Englesby disappeared with his share of 
the money immediately, and what he 
did with it—whether he finally accom- 
plished, by its aid, the great scientific dis- 
covery in which he was interested— 
Lord and Brackett never knew. 

Their share of the treasure of Sand 
Dune Island is the capital with which 
they propose to establish an American 
steamship line between Boston and South 
American ports, and the office of the zew 
firm of Lord & Brackett, on Commercial 
street, will be far superior to that which 
the old firm occupied, as befits the bene- 
ficiaries of the Grand Roman. 
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IN THE CASCADES. 


BY R. b. WARNER, 


‘+‘I am still a lover of the woods and fields 
and mountains, 

And of all that we behold from this green 
earth; 

Of all the mighty world of eye and ear, 

Both what they half create and half perceive; 


geen! the 
way I al- 
ways feel 


when I 
“ temporarily 
cease camping 
on the trail of 
the dollar, light 
my brier pipe, 
and,through the 
wreaths of gray 
incense, review 
the scenes of 
days spent in 
communion with our gentle mother, 
Nature, in the far West. I think that 
when a fellow once has had a real taste 
of Western life under favorable condi- 
tions, he never quite gets over wanting 
to hit the trail toward the setting sun. 

There is no better hunter or woods- 
man in Washington or Oregon than 
John Davis. Thoroughly good-natured, 
obliging to a degree, full of dry humor, 
a tireless and patient hunter, he is hard 
to beat as a guide and companion for 
weeks in a country where even blazed 
trails are exceptional and you mostly 
have to feel your way cautiously along 
as you go. 

I was going through a lot of old photo 
prints and picked up a little bunch 
marked “Southern Oregon.” They 
bring back to me recollections of one of 
the happiest hunts which it was my 
privilege to enjoy with John Davis and 
the “chosen few.” Two of the boys are 
now in Alaska, two are helping to hold 
down the Atlantic seaboard, and of all 
the five, John Davis, the faithful, alone 
resorts to the scenes of our former 
joys. 

The memorable autumn, of which 
these pictures partly tell the story, was 
spent in the Cascade Range in Southern 
Oregon. Our base of supplies was a 
little tow n, where we engaged a native 
of the Emerald Isle to transport our 
outfit sixty-five miles into the mount- 





Well pleased to recognize, in nature and the 
language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, 
The nurse, the guide, the guardian, of my 
heart and soul, 
Of all my moral being.” 
—WorDSWORTH. 


ains. The road lay for twelve or fifteen 
miles through a _ beautiful farming 
country with wide expanses of wheat 
stubble, dotted here and there by the 
orchards which have made Oregon 
famous as the land of the big red apple; 
then rising gradually into the hills, we 
followed the course of one of the many 
river valleys which form the Pacific 
water-shed of the Cascades. 

Many of the brilliant-hued Mon- 
golian pheasants, or “ Chineys,” as they 
are locally called, were seen running in 
the fields or passing on noisy wing to 
some bit of dense cover, and, as signs of 
civilization became less frequent, our 
old friend, the biue grouse, was occasion- 
ally met with, and two or three of them 
were gathered into the wagon for future 
reference. 

The native grouse has had a hard 
time of it in Oregon since the Mon- 
golian emigrant began to possess the 
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land. The Chinese pheasant is very 
hardy, multiplies with astonishing rapid- 
ity, and is, withal, such a greedy monop- 
olist and pugilist, that he has wiped out 
almost everything else in his class, fre- 
quently not even drawing the line at 
the barn-yard cock. 

‘About noon we arrived at the ranch 
of Monsieur Pierre Peppiet, where we 
put up fordinner. M. Peppiet was some- 
thing of a hunter himself, and had, the 
previous year, captured and domesti- 
cated a fawn, which, after some per- 
suasion, consented to stand for his pic- 
ture. One of the most inspiring events 
of the day was enacted by our “native” 
pilot with the assistance of his team of 
half-broken cayuses, which served as 
motive power for the buck-board, upon 
which we sat at short intervals through- 
out the day. These demure-looking, 
rawhide- covered, equine motors had 
figured it all out that they were not 
going to accompany that buck - board 
any farther than M. Peppiet’s ranch, 
and when they came to be hooked up 
after dinner, they resented the indig- 
nity vigorously. After an hour’s work, 
upon the part of seven men, we got 
enough harness onto the brutes to keep 


them within hailing distance of the 
buck-board, and six of us held them 


while their sandy little proprietor 
mounted the bridge and yelled to us to 
stand from under. When they were re- 
leased they started for headquarters on 
their front feet, employing their rear 
extremities the while in a well-directed 
effort to dissolve partnership with the 
buck-board. Swaying and plunging, the 
outfit disappeared down the road, with 
the master of ceremonies magically 
sticking on and plying the long whip 
with a liberal accompaniment of pro- 
fanity. After the space of a quarter of 
an hour, during which time bets were 
freely offered, with no takers, that the 
combination would not again be seen 
intact, there trotted into view a humili- 
ated-looking team of yellow cayuses, the 
buck-board and proprietor following 
triumphantly in their wake. We secured 
from Monsieur Peppiet the loan of a 
pack pony named Spilley and resumed 
our journey, with the same in tow. 

The country became wilder, with only 
a little ranch nestling in an open val- 
ley here and there, and soon we were 
buried in one of those great forests of 
Douglass, fir and cedar, with which the 
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Oregon slopes of the Cascades are 
covered. Emerging, late in the after- 
noon, into a little open prairie of a few 
acres, which had been roughly fenced 
by the pioneer who had “taken it up,” 
we jumped a white-tailed doe just at a 
point where the road passed between 
the fence on one side, up hill, and a 
steep slide below. She started with 
great leaps, trying to take the fence, 
but could not, and after trying several 
times, stopped a moment, bewildered, 
then whirled around and dashed back 
directly past us, not twenty yards away. 
She was a beauty, her sides shining red 
in the sunlight, the picture of grace. 

Six miles beyond this, point, just at 
dark, we arrived at the head of naviga- 
tion for buck-boards and camped for 
the night. Before daylight the next 
morning we had had breakfast, and, 
with our outfit packed on the three 
horses, were following the trail, which 
was to bring us to a little meadow in a 
pocket of the mountains, six or seven 
miles further up. A dense fog filled 
the valley, but the trail was steep and 
we soon emerged from it, coming out 
upon a high point into the clear upper 
atmosphere, just as the first hint of 
dawn appeared. ; 

Turning, we looked back across the 
great sea of white fog which stretched 
away from our feet in mighty billows, 
rolling on until the eye could follow no 
further. The rose light in the east 
grew stronger, putting Out the night 
lamps, one by one, till only the morning 
star remained on high, above the snowy 
cap of a lofty peak, like a spark of in- 
cense before God’s altar. The dark 
outline of the Cascade Range stood like 
a silhouette against the lightening sky, 


its great shadow falling over us onto 


the white sea of fog, fifty miles away. 
And then the morning came swiftly on, 
shedding its rich light upon this glori- 
ous scene and waking the first notes of 
the forest birds. 

We located our meadow in due course 
and dismissed our guide with his two 
treacherous mustangs, retaining Spilley 
as a packer for side trips. By nightfall 
we had constructed a substantial camp, 
thatched with shakes split out of a fallen 
cedar. An ice-cold spring afforded an 
abundance of . delightful water, and 
Spilley munched the grass in the little 
meadow with evident satisfaction. An 
attractive feature of this camp was the 
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abundance of late huckleberries, Great 
patches of the blue and brown fellows 
were to be found all through that part 
of the range and were appreciated by 
the bears no less than by ourselves. 
Bear sign was plentiful about these 
berry patches, many of the bushes _ be- 
ing broken down and stripped of fruit 
by Bruin, who knows a good thing when 
he sees it. 

I have never seen deer sign so plenti- 
ful. anywhere as on this range. You 
would have said there were thousands 
of deer, and there must have been, for 
their trails were every where, and numer- 
ous fresh tracks were to be seen every 
morning, even along the rivulet which 
flowed out of our spring, down through 
the meadow, not a hundred yards from 
camp. Nevertheless, it was not until 
the evening of the fourth day that we 
had any venison, for it was the light of 
the moon and the deer were feeding at 
night, lying close during the daytime 
among the great beds of thick fern, 
which made still-hunting, under such 
circumstances, well nigh impossible. 

These great ferns are characteristic 
of the Cascade forests, growing often to 
the height of a man’s head and filling 
in the spaces between the huge tree 
trunks so completely that, though we 
frequently jumped up bedded deer, it 
was rarely that a fair shot could be had. 
John Davis, however, succeeded, as 
usual,in circumventing regularlyenough 
venison to keep the camp well supplied. 
John could go out and get a deer where 
nobody ever heard of deer before. He 
“don’t hunt ’em perticlerly, jus’ kinder 
goes out and looks round till he sees 
one and shoots it.” But in time we all 
got our deer, and I my first one, by the 
way, although this was by no means 
the first occasion on which I had gone 
out to “look round for one.” 

In the course of our peregrinations 
we had discovered a lick crossing on 
the river a couple of miles below qur 
camp, and we were dead certain that, if 
it only had not been in the light of the 
moon, we could have got more deer 
than you could shake a stick at. I had 
watched the crossing faithfully two 
evenings till dusk and no deer, but, on 
returning in the morning, would find 
that from five to twelve deer had been 
there during the night. 

A third evening I had stayed a little 
later than usual, and was just going to 
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pull out for camp when there appeared 
across the river the head of a doe; then 
there was a doe there, and then another, 
two beauties, one of them drinking, the 
other standing just at the edge of the 
water looking up the stream, broadside 
toward me. I couldn’t see them come 
out of the woods; they just seemed to 
happen there without coming atall. I 
kept cool enough to draw a careful bead 
well down on the shoulder of the first 
one and unhitched my Marlin 40-60. 
That doe disappeared instantly, and I 
felt sure I saw her go into the river. 
Then I began to pump cartridges into 
the gun and blaze away like mad at the 
remaining doe, succeeding in throwing 
five shots into the scenery around her 
before she could make up her mind into 
which direction she wanted to run. 

I fooled around about an hour in the 
growing darkness, trying to find the doe 
1 had “killed,” but finally had to give it 
upand makeforcamp. The next morn- 
ing I was back at the crossing about as 
soon as it was light, and, sure enough, 
there was my deer ashore on the edge 
of an eddy, about fifty yards below 
where she had been shot. After this 
our luck began to improve, and, in the 
course of two weeks, we had jerked as 
much venison as we felt we could com- 
fortably take out with us. 

I don’t know whether the fellows who 
go hunting down in Maine, and else- 
where in the “ East,” ever “jerk” veni- 
son or not, but if they don't they miss a 
good deal. Itis very easy to jerk the 
meat so that it will keep for a year, and 
jerked venison isn’t half bad either. 

One day I created a little diversion 
for myself by getting lost, although I 
think this is the first time a public con- 
fession of the fact has been made, for I 
succeeded in flimflamming the rest of 
the crowd as to how it all happened. 
It was our custom to hunt alone, each 
fellow filling out his own programme 
for the day. On this day I had gone 
into a new part of the range, about six 
miles from camp, which was especially 
blessed with huckleberries, in the hope 
offindingabear After pottering around 
there nearly all day without meeting my 
bear, I started toreturn. I had the gen- 
eral directions of things all right, but, 
somehow or other, a country like that 
looks a whole lot different at five p. m. 
from the way it does at nine a.m., and 
I got lost. 
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I was about three miles from camp 
when I got off my bearings and headed 
through the wrong gap down toward 
the river. When I struck the river 
it was pretty dark, and the going was 
difficult. I managed to cross, how- 
ever, and then started down stream, 
away from camp instead of toward it. 
The more I worked along the less fa- 
miliar the bank of the river seemed, but 
I attributed this to the darkness and 
kept picking my way down stream 
through the great tree trunks and over 
dry beds of small boulders in bends of 
the river, all the time expecting to find 
the big fallen cedar across the stream, 
which would give me the bearing for 
camp, 

After about an hour of this, I came 
out upon the high bank of a dry creek 
bed, which had been cut deep by the 
spring freshets. While everything about 
me was pretty dark, I could distinguish 
the big tree trunks fairly well, and could 
mark the course of the river by the 
foaming rapids and constant roar, but, 
as I peered down into this black creek 
bed, I began to feel a little bit creepy, 
for it was darker than a pocket down in 
there. 

While I hesitated and tried to decide 
whether to cross or turn back, there 
came suddenly, from out that inky black- 
ness, the sound of pebbies crunching to- 
gether and the cracking of a stick, as if 
made by the movement of a heavy 
body. Ihave heardit variously disputed 
as to whether a fellow’s hair will actually 
rise with fright, and I believe that the 
weight of scientific opinion is against 
the phenomenon, but I am sure that, at 
that moment, all the hairs of my head 
individually ¢rvzed to stand on end. i 
could feel them tingle clear down into 
the roots. 

I don’t say that I was actually scared 
as I backed away from the edge of the 
bank, grasping my rifle tighter, all ready 
to fire at the slightest provocation; but 
when I had got back thirty or forty 
yards, and faced up stream again, I felt 
that irresistible desire to flee from an 
unseen danger behind, which instinct- 
ively comes over you when you go down 
alone through a long, dark corridor, 
which you know is absolutely empty. 

After working up stream to the start- 
ing point, I had about decided to build 
a fire and lie out all night, when three 
rifle shots, in quick succession, from over 


the ridge to the north, away up stream, 
revived my ambition, and an hour later 
I was in camp. I lounged into the fire- 
light as unconcernedly as possible, un- 
gratefully inquiring whether they were 
afraid to stay in camp alone, whether 
they supposed that I couldn’t take care 
of myself in an open country like that, 
etc., but I believe it was three days be- 
fore I altogether recovered from that 
creepy feeling. 

The “artist” had possessed himself of 
a brand-new camera for this trip, and a 
very large majority of his time was put 
in cruising around getting the scenery 
tosit forhim. Hisinsatiable activity in 
this direction came near resulting in his 
taking home a punctured skin, and, al- 
though the incident afforded us un- 
bounded joy at his expense after it was 
all over, it was pretty ticklish at the 
time. <A spike buck had been killed 
late one evening and hung up not over 
amile from camp. In the morning it 
was found that a cougar had visited the 
carcass during the night and helped 
himself freely. One of the boys volun- 
teered to go down tothe nearest settler’s 
cabin, twelve miles below, and enlist 
the codperation of a hound, which we 
had seen there while passing through, so 
the next morning we all returned to the 
spot prepared for a real cougar hunt. 

The cougar had dined plenteously on 
venison, and the hound took up his trail 
at once, working along through the high 
ferns out into a windfall and up along 
the side of a bald butte. Theartist, who 
was a corkerin fast going through such 
country, kept close after the hound 
with his camera in position for quick 
action, and, when we finally heard the 
dog baying, high up among the rocky 
benches of the butte, he and John 
Davis were the only ones within range 
of the game. It seems that at this 
juncture the man of the camera came 
up and found the big cat at bay on a 
shelf of rock, with the dog camped out 
ten or twelve feet below him. Climbing 
carefully up along a dead tree trunk, in 
order to get within range, the artist 
brought his focusing battery to bear on 
the enemy. 

That plate, however, has not yet been 
developed, for the cougar, mistaking 
this for a hostile move, cut the sitting 
short by making a flying leap at the 
camera man, knocking him off the log 
to the ground four or five feet below, 
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where he landed on top of the camera. 
Just at this moment John Davis put in 
an appearance, and took acrack at the cat, 
which had remained upon the log, growl- 
ing viciously. All he said, as he finished 
carefully skinning the beast, was, “‘ folks 
what ain’t got no more sense than they 
need in town, ought to stay there!” 
But our artist redeemed his reputa- 
tion, with interest, a couple of days later, 
and the big white bear’s tooth, which 
swings on the latch-string of my den, 
is a constant reminder of his triumph. 
Four of us were to spend a few days 
on a goat hunt on the eastern slopes of 
the range, leaving in camp one of the 
boys, who had a short line of traps set 
down the river. With our commissary 
department lashed upon the back of the 
patient Spilley, we trailed up through 
the head of the valley, out toward 
timber line, until nearly noon. At this 


time we were following the edge of a 
deep and heavily wooded cafion, our 
artist in the lead, sams camera, but 
equipped with his Marlin 45-70 by way 
of consolation. 

The going was very rough and two 
of us, with the cayuse, had fallen pretty 


far to the rear, when we heard a shot 
from up in front, followed at the space 
of twenty seconds by another. Hurry- 
ing forward, as fast as we could get 
Spilley over the logs and through the 
hare pines, we found the other fellows 
complacently viewing the remains of a 
large black bear. 

It seems, as Louis climbed onto a log 
and paused, raising on his knee, the 
bear came up over the edge of the 
cafion and, without seeing him, moved 
along toward him not twenty paces dis- 
With perfectly steady nerve, the 
converted camera cruiser placed 405 
grains of lead through the bear’s nose 
into his neck, killing himinstantly. The 
second shot had been fired into his head, 
just to make sure that he was not play- 
ing possum. This bear was in very good 
condition, and bear steaks formed a wel- 
come addition to our larder. He was in 
poor fur, however, and the hide could 
not be saved. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
we came out into the bare upper coun- 
try, between timber line and snow. 
Here our trail, if such it might be 
called, lay over beds of lava, sometimes 
fairly even, sometimes broken into great 
blocks, the interstices filled with pumice 
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and a little scant soil which sustained a 
few small herbs. Now and then was 
heard the long, clear whistle of our old 
friend, the hoary marmot, and occa- 
sionally we saw him at a distance scam- 
pering across the rocks. Other signs of 
life were few, and there prevailed that 
clear stillness which is found only in the 
tare altitudes above timber line and 
which has caused these regions so aptly 
to be called, “the country of the si- 
lence.” 

Toward night we descended a little 
and camped in the head of one of the 
coulées which draw into the cafions 
about the bases of these mountains. 
Early the next morning we pushed on 
again, working into a wilder and more 
forbidding country, scarred with bare 
cafions, which had been cut hundreds of 
feet deep by the waters of the glaciers 
which they have drained through the 


.long centuries since the flight of years 


began. While crossing the bed of one 
of these cafions we came upon unmis- 
takable signs of goat. Three or four 
ewes with kids had been through there 
early in the morning. Their tracks 
were easily discernible in the wet sand, 
and they had evidently come out of the 
timber at dawn and passed across to the 
higher benches of a peak which rose 
three or four thousand feet above us. 

This was encouraging. None of us, 
barring John Davis, had ever killed, 
or even seen, a goat, and here were goats 
within two or three hours’ travel, at 
most, from the spot where we stood. 
Late in the afternoon, just as we were 
going into camp, we saw, far up on the 
mountain, what at first appeared to be 
a couple of white rocks, but when they 
moved closer together we knew that 
they were the real thing which we had 
come to see. 

In the morning we divided, John and 
Otis making for a spur on the west 
slope of the mountain, while the rest of 
us passed on to the northeast side. 
After an hour of the hardest kind of 
climbing, we reached a point of rock 
which jutted out, overlooking, on one 
side, the bare, steep slope of loose vol- 
canic matter across which we had come, 
and on the other commanding a view of 
a sharp, crevice-like cut in the side of 
the mountain, the opposite cliff being 
somewhat lower than the point on which 
we stood. Here we remained for some 
hours, 
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At one time we thought we could 
hear distant shots, but finally ascribed 
the noise to falling rock. Late in the 
afternoon we cruised along around the 
mountain and then down into camp, 
without having seen a living thing the 
entire day. Atcamp, however, we found 
a different story. Otis had scored; he 
got goat,sure enough. Only a little one 
it was—a kid, in fact, we assured him— 
but a goat nevertheless. I have heard 
of a well-known sportsman who went 
goat-hunting, killed three or four goats, 
the heads. and skins of which were pre- 
served, all the time living on sowbelly 
and flapjacks, having 
no meat. He did not 
think that goat was 
good to eat. Well, 
maybe it isn’t, but if 
anybody tells you 
that Rocky Mountain 
kid isn’t good to eat, 
don’t you believe him. 

The meat of this kid 
suited us first rate. It 
was sort of a cross 
between mutton and 
venison, not at all the 
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article which 
goat meat is 
generally 
cracked up 
to be. 

John and 
Otis had 
worked up to 
a benchabout 
sixteen hun- 
dred feet 
above the 
camp, when 

. they found 
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the very identical band of ewes and kids 
whose trail we had crossed the day be- 
fore. John had made a long detour to 
get above them, and had, he firmly de- 
clared, killed a ewe, but could not find 
her, she having run a little way and 
fallen into some deep crevice in the rocks. 
Theband started down the mountainand 
Otis opened fire, turning all but one kid, 
which passed down over a little ridge 
one hundred yards above him, he 
firing as it ran. Running up to this 
point, he looked over and saw the 
animal apparently leaning against a 
great boulder thirty yards distant, 
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facing away from him. It occurred 
to him that the kid was wounded, and 
he conceived the brilliant idea of 
catching it alive, so he got the boulder 
between himself and thé innocent ob- 
ject of his strategy and crawled up 
till he could make a spring around the 
rock and grab it by the legs. It was 
stone dead, having been hit by one of 
his shots while crossing the ridge, and 
had died leaning up against the rock 
with legs rigid. John Davis, who wit- 
nessed this tableau, related the minut- 
est details with much flourish, and 
ceased not from that time forth to as- 
sure every one that Otis need hereafter 
carry no rifle on his goat hunts; he 
could “just catch ’em easy with his 
hands.” 
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This was all the goat we had to show 
for four days’ patient hunting, although 
we were satisfied that John had killed 
his ewe, by the sight of a flock of ra- 
vens, those croaking undertakers of the 
upper country, circling about that cor- 
ner of the mountain. 

The story of our hunt would be in- 
complete without some reference to our 
camp followers. Chief of these was 
Spilley, our little yellow cayuse, who, 
whether he looked at you with his pink 
eye or his blue eye, always looked the 
same demure, patient, abused little bar- 
gain-counter remnant that he was. But 
Spilley, like the famous singed cat, felt 
better than he looked, and he knewa 
great many things that some people who 
live long and useful lives never find out. 
He knew, to the fraction of an inch, just 
how far the pack bags stuck out from 
his sides, and we soon learned that if, in 
his judgment, it was not advisable to 
attempt a passage between two certain 
trees, it was best to let him go around, 
and whenever he started to make his 
way through an opening which appeared 
too narrow to his less intelligent human 
guide, he always came through with 
everything on and generally an inch to 
spare. 

When he was cinched up in the morn- 
ing, he knew just how to swell himself 
up, roll his eyes and groan in a manner 
that would have brought tears to the 
cheeks of an S. P. C. A. officer; and after 
you had gone away and left him cinched 
up in this fashion for five minutes, you 
could go back and throw a dog between 
himand his cinch without half trying. 
He was an expert in getting over logs. 
Instead of getting his front feet clear 
over, as a city horse would do, and then 
scraping his shins trying to bring up his 
rear guard, Spilley would put his front 
feet on top of the log and then clamber 
up with all fours, like a cat, jumping off 
on the other side. We became very 


much attached to him, and it was with 
genuine sorrow that we bade him good- 
bye and left him with his urbane owner, 
Monsieur Peppiet. 

The Canada jays frequented our 
camp, watching for scraps of meat, 
while their more noisy blue - coated 
brethren flew about among the high 
tops of the firs. 

Two glossy little chipmunks afforded 
us much pleasure by their comical games 
of tag back and forth about the camp, 
and we became very well acquainted 
with them indeed before we left. Such 
free life near to Nature’s heart endears 
to one amazingly these dumb creatures. 

There was another little contemptible 
winged insect, namely, the yellow 
jacket, which took the liveliest interest in 
our jerking venison and seemed to ap- 
preciate the spare scraps of meat hardly 
less than did the familiar whiskey jacks. 

It has always been our rule on these 
hunts to imitate, as nearly as possible, 
the primitive savage, taking with us no 
extras and depending upon our own re- 
sources for everything but the merest 
necessities ; in short, going right back to 
first principles. Even hats are tabooed 
much of the time after we quit civiliza- 
tion, and it is surprising how comforta- 
ble you can be, in all sorts of weather, 
without any head covering save that 
which Nature has provided. 

The last morning finally came and 
with it Riley and his mustangs. Camp 
was broken; the last frying-pan was 
tied onto the pack, and, as we paused, 
before plunging into the thick forest, for 
a parting look across the little meadow, 
some one, in happy vein, pronounced a 
benediction upon the scene, in Shake- 
speare’s lines : 


‘* And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 
I would not change it.” 





66 IVE him the butt!” “Hold him 
(5 out of the current!”’ These 
ejaculations caused me to 
look away from my captive, 
thereby nearly losing him, and to real- 
ize my surroundings. I was standing 
waist-deep in the Rio Grande, near 
Wagon Wheel Gap; my six-ounce rod 
almost bent double with the struggles 
of a big red-bellied trout that had been 
tempted to make an early breakfast 
upon my silver doctor. In the distance 
a background of ragged mountain peaks 
sharply outlined against the clear gray- 
ish pink of the morning sky ; in the im- 
mediate foreground, across the swiftly 
flowing river, a solitary cowboy on a 
large gray mustang slowly loping 
through the sage brush. 

As the rider drew near I noticed that 
his heavily-banded sombrero, fringed 
chaparejos, flannel shirt, red necker- 
chief, high-heeled boots, silver spurs 
and richly appointed Mexican saddle 
denoted unusual prosperity. He plunged 
down the steep bank and quickly forded 
the river, reining in his horse directly 
by my side. Looking from the out- 
stretched hand into the shadow of the 
great sombrero, I recognized an old 
friend, a Yale graduate of two years be- 
fore, whom I had last seen at New Lon- 
don. He had just started on a horse- 
back trip of several hundred miles 
across the divide to visit a silver mine 
near the borders of New Mexico ; would 
we join him? Our guide would be a 
broncho buster from Taos, New Mexico, 
whom we would meet within a day or 
two at Antonito. 

The trout was landed, the river left 
behind, and over a steaming cup of 
coffee at the little ranch we discussed 
the possibilities and probabilities of 
such a trip, and—decided to go. My 
baggage was limited to such few neces- 
saries as could be carried in a sack 
strapped on the back of my saddle; s 
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perforce much thought was exercised 
in the selections, a slicker being the 
most important acquisition. Hastily 
bidding farewell to our good ranch 
friends, we drove to Del Norte in search 
of horses. Indeed, this was no easy 
task, for the stupid, hang-dog looking 
creatures, with an inherited tendency 
to upward spinal curvature, would any 
of them pitch at an offside mount or an 
over-tight back cinch. 

At last we secured two bronchos and 
an innocent-eyed mule with areputation 
for general good behavior. 

The strain of my pony’s ancestry had 
dyed his coat with the Pinto war paint 
of the cayuse and had closely knit his 
firm flesh with muscles of steel. His 
hitching haunches, his humping back, 
and drooping head marked the ancestral 
traits of the bucking broncho. Yet five 
hundred miles on his faithful back 
proved that these were but faults of 
form ; his errors, those of the head, not 
of the heart. 

Next morning, our friends of over- 
night, with true Western hospitality, 
helped us to pack our saddle-bags, fit 
straps, hunt stirrups, tighten cinches ; 
and at last started us on our long ride 
with a cheery “ So long.” 

I don’t know where we were booked 
to pass our first night, for we never 
reached there. The lazy lope of the 
horses, novel scenes, glimpses of horned 
toads sunning themselves by the road- 
side, and the warning whirr of the 
deadly rattler coiled to strike from 
under the sage brush, made time and 
miles pass quickly until fading day- 
light reminded us that there were as yet 
no signs of a ranch. 

We were in the heart of the great San 
Luis Valley, surrounded by a low line 
of snow-capped. peaks, overtopped by 
Sierra Blanca, queen of the Rockies. 

The approach of darkness was empha- 
sized by the gathering gloom of a 
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thunderstorm. Suddenly alight loomed 
up in the distance. It must be with 
feelings like ours that the mariner, 
when buffeted by storms, welcomes a 
friendly light-house. We were tired, 
stiff, hungry ; our horses so worn that 
they could hardly leave a walk. Too 
dark to follow the faint tracings of a 
road, we steered for the light, but un- 
prepared for the deceptive distances of 
the transparent Colorado air, our will- 
o’-the-wisp receded as we advanced ; 
and when at last we reached the main 
artery of a large irrigating system and 
found it too deep to ford, we accepted 
the inevitable and prepared for a night 
on the prairie. Not a tree in sight, not 
even the consolation of a camp-fire, and 
the big cloud coming nearer and nearer. 
Hurriedly we unsaddled our animals, 
treasuring even the old gunny sacks, 
used under the mule’s saddle, as a pro- 
tection from the cold and wet. 

Fortunately, our student friend had 
become by training a cowboy in re- 
sources as well as in outfit, so with 
what poor assistance we could give, the 
horses were picketed to our saddles, and 
the meek-eyed mule carefully hobbled 
with a shawl strap, as we suspected cun- 
ning under that mild exterior. The 
first drops of rain fell upon unmindful 
heads, for we were busy finding the sar- 
dine box and crackers that we had 
slipped into our canvas sacks as we left 
Del Norte. 

The storm was upon us. We could 
only wrap our slickers about us, cover 
our feet with our Navajo saddle blan- 
_ kets, prop our heads on our saddles, 
and prepare to rest, if possible. Down 
poured the rain, loud rolled the thunder, 
and the fitful flashes of lightning showed 
this luckless party of four stretched on 
the ground, encircled by the still more 
wretched looking bronchos, who, with 
drooping, dripping heads, had crowded 
near us for companionship. But Colo- 
rado storms are short-lived, and soon a 
feeble light began to break through the 
storm clouds that fled away before the 
big, round moon, leaving her to watch 
over this little group asleep upon the 
prairie. 

As the first pink streaks shot above 
the eastern horizon, we shook ourselves 
free from our miscellaneous coverings, 
and wearily determined to push on in 
search of a breakfast. Our poor, hungry 
horses watched us with sullen disappro- 
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val as we cinched them up. But where 
was San Pedro? Although we had not 
trusted him, we had trusted to his hob- 
bles ; now he was gone. With the aid 
of a field glass, he was at last discov- 
ered, the centre of a bunch of wild range 
horses, which stood aloof, gazing at him 
and his hobbles with curious half-timid 
questionings. The sun was pouring its 
hot, cloudless rays upon us long before 
this too innocent faced big-eyed mule 
was cut out, rounded up, finally roped, 
and brought back an artless, repentant 
sinner. 

Our cowboy guide was to meet us at 
Antonito, so, after a noonday breakfast 
at a cattle ranch and a nap under the 
cottonwoods, we took a slow, even lope 
across the level plain toward Conejos. 

Gradually the surroundings and ap- 
pearance of the people changed. The 
log ranch was replaced by lines of gray 
adobe houses, flanked by cone-shaped 
mud ovens. Listlessly lounging in the 
ever-open doorway were dark-skinned 
Mexican women, peeping coquettishly . 
from the shadow of gayly-colored shawl 
or Spanish mantilla) We passed long 
trains of burros, hidden under their 


burden of green corn, wood or hay, 
driven by menin peaked sombreros and 


tanbark-colored clothes. They greeted 
us with a courteous “* Buenos dias,” 
but their heavy-featured, restless-eyed 
faces were not attractive; moreover, 
we had been cautioned to avoid a quar- 
rel with them, and never to give them 
a chance to stick a stiletto between our 
shoulder-blades. 

At evening as we sat in the office of 
a little hostelry at Antonito we heard 
gay, joyous * howdys” outside; the face 
of our young hostess grew bright with 
expectation, and soon, with the jangling 
of spurs and a loud guffaw, our cowboy 
hero from Taos, New Mexico, burst into 
the room. 

Let me describe him here, for never 
have I met such an ideal picture of fear- 
less, chivalric, fun-loving, high-minded, 
Western manhood. He was over six 
feet tall, fair-haired, broad-shouldered, 
with the keen blue eyes that could laugh 
at some pretty girl’s joke or fearlessly 
face death, if necessary, in order to stop 
a stampede of cattle committed to his 
care. Starting in early boy life as mule 
driver on a freight team, to him had 
many times been intrusted the treasure 
that the mail stages feared to carry. 
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Known as the best broncho buster in 
Northern New Mexico, he had been 
warned by his doctor that he must 
either give up his business or give up 
his life, for, despite agile strength, the 
incessant plunging, pitching, rearing, of 
these wild horses had so torn his lungs 
that after each fresh conquest the blood 
would gush from his ears, nose and 
mouth. 

To see him on his horse, puffing the 
inevitable cigarette, was to see him at 
his best ; he then became an inseparable 
part of his large, raw-boned Bob. Be- 
tween the two there were perfect under- 
standing, absolute good fellowship. No 
jump was too broad, no 
current too swift, for 
Bob to attempt when 
his beloved master held 
the reins. 

Let me add in justice 
to that unique out- 
growth of Western life 
that this single cowboy 
was no exception to the 
rule, for after spending 
many summers hunting 
and fishing with these 
men in the wildest parts 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Montana, I have 
had cause to appreciate 
that a woman is to them 
a sacred trust to be re- 
spected, protected — by 
their lives if need be. 

To return to our ride. 

Our muscles had become 
accustomed to their un- 
wonted exercise, our 
horses were rested. Our 
spirits rose high as, mar- 
shaled by our guide, our 
company of five left An- 
tonito for a cut across 
the mountains. We soon struck the 
foothills of the San Juan range, slowly 
climbed their shady slopes, getting an 
occasional breezy dash; were entertained 
by George, who would mischievously 
tickle old Bob to make him give a fancy 
exhibition of pitching, or, seeing a bunch 
of cattle in the distance, would run off 
and rope one for the fun of showing 
its antics. In every direction a pro- 
fusion of color from the gorgeous wild 
flowers— great patches of painter's 
brush in yellow, red and white, clusters 
of purple columbine, Colorado’s national 


flower, red tiger and white mariposa 
lilies, and an infinite variety of smaller 
flowers, which the two rival punchers, 
swinging low in their saddles, would 
pluck and bind into brilliant bunches. 
Twenty miles were soon left behind 
us, and early afternoon found us at 
Osier, a small section-house settlement 
on the Rio Grande Railroad, at the en- 
trance of the famous Toltec Gorge. 
Some unusual excitement seemed to 
be in the air, and we soon found that 
we had arrived just in time to assist at 
a big Mexican round-up, captained by 
the noted cattle-king, President Archu- 
letta. I say “assist” advisedly, for 
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while our would-be cowboys and our 
real cowboy eagerly inspected their 
lariats and offered their services, the 
weaker members left their horses and 
as eagerly sought refuge on the roof of 
a shed in the corral. The hurried rush 
that the men were making as they gal- 
loped over the foothills in their efforts 
to cut out and corral the cows followed 
by their young calves, and such un- 
branded “ mavericks” as were found in 
the herd, was explained by seeing a 
trail herd of two thousand cattle zigzag- 
ging up the gulch. The sure-footed, 
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intelligent, little cayuses, carrying their 
reckless riders, were rushing up and 
down the steep draws at regular inter- 
vals along the line, doing their work 
with no apparent direction from their 
riders, who were shouting, swinging their 
rawhides or shooting their “guns” in 
their efforts to keep unbroken the long 
line of sharp-horned cattle. A tough- 
looking lot of men they were, all armed 
with six-shooters and with rifles strapped 
under the stirrup leathers. 

Only seven punchers were needed to 
transport this huge herd from southern 
Utah to Kit Carson, where they would 
get better pasturage, and whence they 
would eventually find their way to our 
Eastern markets. 

I confess to a feeling of trepidation 
as night came on. The handful of 
cabins were filled with wild characters 
drinking, playing poker, only too anx- 
ious to pull their guns if any excuse of- 
fered. Even the section-house was full 
to overflowing. No place for me but 
the bare floor in the eating room. Just 
here, with a broad-ruffled white cap tied 
under her chin, a short black gown, and 
neat white apron, appeared a wrinkled 
old woman. It didn’t require her full 
brogue to tell that she had left her be- 
loved Ireland to follow a roving son to 
these uncongenial surroundings. Over- 
hearing the discussion, she wished to 
say that “ The sweet lady shall have one 
of my own feather beds to lay upon the 
floor and some fine linen sheets that have 
never been out of the ould wooden chest 
since I left ould Ireland.” 

Dear guardian angel. Her valued be- 
longings gave us a comfortable night, 
and her unselfish kindness a deeper in- 
sight into true Irish nature. 

Not wishing to waste many hours in 
this primitive place, we made an early 
morning start. We rode along during 
the morning near the railroad track, 
which has monopolized the easiest grade 
through the pass, reaching Chama with a 
glorious appetite for dinner. 

Before us spread the long, yellow, sun- 
scorched stretches of the sheep-grazing 
country. As we drew nearer, patches 
of waving yellow dust arose in the silent 
air, disturbed by huge flocks of dirty, 
brown, fluffy sheep, bleating, pushing, 
fighting their mimic battles, each drove 
guarded by a sleepy shepherd with his 
cone-shaped hat, his bright serape, and 
his devoted and only companion, his 


shaggy-coated collie. The constant 
companionship of these stupid irrespon- 
sive sheep is so terrible in its loneliness 
that our Western ranchmen can seldom 
secure American herders, but send over 
the border for some dull-minded greaser, 
who with his more intelligent dog, 
wanders day and night over these lonely 
wildernesses guarding his wooly pets 
from the coyote and cloudburst. 

It hardly seemed that there could be 
grass enough on these sun-baked prai- 
ries to feed these vast flocks of sheep 
which we passed, but they looked fat 
and generally in condition. The rams 
were herded by themselves, and very 
handsome they looked with their huge 
curved horns ; excepting that they were 
whiter in color and clumsier in shape, 
they might well be mistaken for his lord- 
ship, the Rocky Mountain sheep. 

A line of trees in the distance an- 
nounced the approach to a river, the 
Rio Navajo, so we hurried along to find 
a resting place before night should over- 
take us. When we reached the shore 
we could find no bridge, see no ford, but 
as my guide boldly plunged down the 
steep embankment, I gave my intel- 
ligent sure-footed pony his head, leaned 
over on his back and followed. Slipping 
and sliding he got down the slope, and 
with almost human knowledge picked 
his way around the boulders and treach- 
erous eddies in this swiftly flowing river; 
but his Waterloo came at the opposite 
bank, and after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to climb it I dismounted, and 
hanging on to his tail, was pulled up to 
the top. 

On the well-wooded ,shore, amid a 
gorgeous patchwork of blossoming 
flowers, was a picturesque home, where 
we gladly asked for admission. A sweet, 
refined New Hampshire woman bade us 
welcome. Her boy would “see to the 
animals.” For the sake of this boy 
whose lungs were too weak to bear the 
chill of a New England winter, this 
doting mother had packed together such 
few belongings as she could easily trans- 
port, and come to this peaceful remote 
place. When later we heard of the 
death of her beloved son we wondered 
whether the lonely woman would again 
return to the friends of her youth, or 
whether the lotus-eaters’ charm was 
upon her, keeping her in this “land 
where it seemed always afternoon,” and 
which she so much loved. 
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When we mounted our horses in the 
morning, she tendered her last act of 
kindliness, a huge pitcher of sage-bush 
tea, which she urged us to drink to ward 
off the danger of mountain fever from 
such long exposure in this scorching 
sunshine. Truly, it was a frightful 
dose, but it pleased the good woman’s 
heart and I think did us no harm. 

Pagosa Springs, the nearest town to 
the mine that had given us an excuse 
for taking this unique ride, was to be 
our next stopping place. Indeed, it was 
necessary that we should find the mine 
owner, for the united funds of our party 
were reduced to just thirty-six cents, 
and already the horrors of starvation 
began to take tangible shape. 

Since léaving Osier, where we crossed 
the range at an altitude of nearly ten 
thousand feet, we had been steadily 
descending. Although all the while in 
the midst of a luxuriant green growth 
of forest, it at first surprised us to find 
little trace of game, but when we learned 
that we were on the borders of the Ute 
Reservation, our wonder ceased. The 
punchers’ protection for game in this 
part of the country is certainly uncon- 
ventional. When they discover the 
Utes hunting beyond their limits, they 
steal their Indian ponies, and soon the 
interlopers seek safety across their own 
border. 

The dry sparkling air and perpetual 
sunshine were greatinvigorators. Forty 
miles a day seemed but child’s play now. 
Occasionally our slickers were called 
into requisition, for Colorado’s thun- 
der storms are as terrific as its sunshine 
is intense, but then one dries off so 
quickly that a little wetting is really 
refreshing after a day’s ride in sun and 
dust. 

Before Pagosa was sighted we knew 
that we must be in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, for we could smell it—such a 
melange of burnt leather, rotten eggs, 
and—I will leave the rest for your worst 
imaginings, for these famed springs are 
of boiling sulphur water, and Uncle 
Sam has already made use of their heal- 
ing qualities by locating here a sanita- 
rium for his decrepit wards. 

As we drew near, jets of steam would 
appear in unexpected places, and the 
tread of the horses caused a hollow 
sound that made one realize the inse- 
curity of all things earthly. However, 
the tiny hotel was most comfortable, 
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and numerous boilings in these natural 
hot baths gave us a better impression of 
the place. 

Hoping to strike the mining camp of 
Summitville by sunset, we left Pagosa 
Springs behind us. The air wasof that 
peculiar transparency only found in 
the Rockies; the distant snow peak 
looked near enough to reach before 
nightfall. The trail was lined in places 
with thimble berries only waiting to be 
picked ; the quaking asp was beginning 
to don its robe of gold. Its quiver- 
ing leaves recalled vague memories of 
a legend where the wind whispered a 
secret to all the trees of the forest; the 
asp alone divulged it, to be forever 
doomed to quake with fear and shame 
whenever breathed upon by its out- 
raged friend. 

The Utes had seiected this range of 
mountain as isolated enough to warrant 
their leaving their reservation and mak- 
ing stealthy raids for venison and buck- 
skin, and the smoke of their forest camp- 
fires could be seen curling up along the 
ridges. My guides suggested asking of 
them a night’s lodging, which not being 
to my liking, we rode on. 

As we neared snow line the splendor 
of the dying day bathed the distant 
peaks in crimsons and purples, and en- 
veloped us in dull green shadows that 
slowly paled, pierced by the cold glitter 
of countless stars. Seeing a steep zig- 
zag trail up the mountain we took it, 
hoping thereby to cut off a few miles 
toward a resting place ; so, mounted on 
Barry’s big Bob, he being the only horse 
strong enough to climb the ascent with 
a load on his back, I rode in state up 
the crooked trail, followed by the oth- 
ers, puffing and panting as they clutched 
their bronchos’ scraggy tails for assist- 
ance. At the top disappointment await- 
ed us, for we found only a big hole in 
the ground that told of a worse disap- 
pointment than ours, of money buried, 
fairy castles ruined and hopes crushed, 
when pay ore played out after months 
of ceaseless toil. 

For us, there was only a slow, weary 
retracing of our steps. .In the gather- 
ing darkness the outlines of the pines 
cast weird shadows across our path. The 
“hoo-hoo” of a distant owl reverberat- 
ing through the forest became to me the 
call of invisible bands of Utes; the 
cry of the wildcat was human in its 
misery. 
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Answering to the howl of a coyote 
came the unmistakable bark of a dog; 
some fellow-being must be near. An- 
other turn, and a brightly-lighted tent 
stood boldly out from the enveloping 
shadows, guarded by two huge St. 
Bernards, who growled us scant wel- 
come. Who might these rough men be 
in this lonely spot? Would they share 
their shelter with us, or would they 
hold us up taking our small belongings, 
then once more turn us adrift? These 
thoughts crowded upon us as we called 
out to pacify the dogs. Then the tent 
fly opened; uncertainty gave place to 
joy, for behind two men stood a kindly 
faced woman who heartily bade us enter. 
The tent was small; they had no bed 
or covering to offer, but they had food 
and wood, and we were welcome to all 
there was. 

Under the influence of delicious juicy 
bacon confidences were exchanged. 
They were prospectors who, attacked 
by the fatal symptoms of the dread min- 
ing fever, had given up their homes, 
their friends, to grub-stake through 
these mountains with burro and pickax. 
Courageously they staked out claims at 
each freshly dug prospect hole, always 
eagerly gambling with nature’s secrets 
for the hidden mine that would trans- 
form them in a single hour from toil- 
laden wanderers into mining kings. As 
sleep crept over us my female friend 
and I were properly banished behind 
the diaphanous curtain, while the men 
agreed to take turns in keeping the 
sheet-iron Sibley going ; even so, it was 
almost too cold to sleep, and we eagerly 
greeted the first gray tinge of early 
dawn. 

George’s first thought was of the 
horses. Partly owing to our fatigue of 
the night before, and partly to the 
scarcity of grass, he had not taken 
the precaution to picket one of them. 
George disappeared from sight for sev- 
eral hours, returning toward noon with 
the crestfallen culprits. 

I have never ceased to wonder at the 
unerring instinct displayed by ranch- 
men in following up lost animal trails. 
They all dread it, saying: “It’s easier 
to hunt horns than hoofs,” but among 
these rock-bound pastures where horses 
must forage for themselves, when they 
“hit the trail” their eventual round-up 
and return is only a matter of hoof- 
prints and hours, 
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Hastily the saddles were thrown upon 
the horses, and the front and back 
cinches carefully adjusted, for we knew 
that a long fifty miles spread between 
us and Del Norte. 

At first our trail wound through green 
timber and long stretches of grass- 
grown parks. Up to this point Nature 
had sheltered her mountains in the living 
majesty of the growing forest ; now we 
were nearing timber line. Around us 
grew gnarled and stunted pines ; beyond 
were the whitening forms of wind- 
swept, fire-scorched forests ; above the 
seamed ridges of the age-scarred rocks ; 
then eternal silence ; all witnesses that 
here Nature had set her limit of life, had 
here drawn her inexorable dead-line. 
Patches of snow surrounded us, and 
pushing through it, as though to soften 
too harsh a mood, were tender blossoms. 
Before us loomed the peaks of Summit, 
14,000 feet, a beetling crag of brown- 
gray rock, its caps of perpetual snow 
enveloped in cloud wreaths. Black 
caves yawned upon its sides, the work 
of man’s hands as they burrowed for the 
treasured silver that had been hidden 
in its bosom since time began. The 
earth does not willingly resign its treas- 
ure. 

As we rode through the empty streets 
of Summitville, built above timber line, 
with its unpainted “Early Western” 
architecture, its hotels, Chinese laun- 
dries, its rows of saloons, and gambling 
dens, all dead, and looked through 
the shutters banging to and fro, into the 
vacant houses, we seemed to see a bus- 

*tling, eager population of thousands of 
stalwart, broad-shouldered, hard-fea- 
tured men, with their trousers tucked 
in their boot-legs, their flannel shirts 
and broad-brimmed hats, their devil- 
may-care air, their whole world bounded 
by the specimens they toiled to obtain. 
Around the deserted bar and over the 
deathly stillness of the place seemed to 
float the hum of voices, the drunken 
brawl, and the sharp report of the six- 
shooter. 

It was many hours after a moonless 
night had closed around us before we 
saw the distant lights of Del Norte. But 
all things come to an end, and as we 
dismounted from our tired horses in the 
stable yard we unwillingly realized that 
hereafter these experiences, both sad 
and merry, would be only happy mem- 
ories, and that our little party of soul- 
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tried friends must now separate—per- 
haps forever. 

The first to leave in the early morn- 
ing for his long ride to Taos, was 
honest, fun-loving George B——. His 
long confidences with me in regard to 
matrimonial felicity have borne fruit, 
for he writes me that he has “ rounded 
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friend is running a fruit ranch in South- 
ern California, where, clad in the gar- 
ments of polite society, he sustains his 
old-time reputation as a “ fusser ;” and 
we—well, we are living on, saying with 
Sienkiewicz, that “The human being 
finds a resting place only when he is in 


harmony with his surroundings, and is 
reminded that his soul and the soul of 
nature are of the same organization.” 





up and corraled” the prettiest girl in 
New Mexico. Our whilom cowboy 
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BIRDS IN THE AUTUMN WIND. 


A SUDDEN, whirling gust, that lifts the dust 
Of winding country roads—along them spins, 
Then turns into the fields, and twists the whins, 
And empties pods of seeds and tinted rust. 


Then, small brown birds, like leaves, are blown about, 
And gladly whirl to bushes wildly tossed, 
Or drop-in cup-like hollows, thinly mossed, 
Which dent the fields, or by the tussock stout, 


They sit and peer, or wait with wind-shut eyes, 
And hear the crisping leaves, that look like birds, 
Skim by, and whisper out the Autumn words, 
Of loneliness and Death, with waning sighs. 


The meadow quail are hid in tufts of bent, 
Where round them leans the wild hay-scented awn, 
And shuts them in a silken shelter drawn, 

But tossing like a tiny, wind-blown tent. 


The wind has passed, the pasture tree is calm, 
Its slowly drifting leaves no longer crisp, 
But chickadees begin their gentle lisp, 

And creepers search again its trunk of balm. 


The bushes rest: their refugees out-fare, 
And balls of freckled brown quit mossy dents, 
And quails in covey leave their amber tents, 
While sunshine goldens all the tranquil air. 
E.iza WoopwortTh. 
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FAREWELL. 


HE distant hills were bathed in mellow light, 
October's golden days were almost run, 
Vacation over ; and at rise of sun 

Our tents would folded be, and from the sight 
Of pleasures sweet, in idle moments spun, 

Reluctant would our footsteps turn, when, 

lo! 

The slowly-sinking sun’s celestial glow 

Upon the bosom of the lake burned bright. 


It touched the topmost pines with amber 
rays 
Of quiv’ring flame, and hilltops, distant, 
cold, 
An artist’s palette made, until the ways 
Of Day’s departing steps were paths of gold. 
In flaming majesty the God of Day 
Behind:the hills, in glory, rode away. 
—CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 


ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA, AND ITS RUINS. 


BY ARTHUR M. BEAUPRE. 


HE scenes of the 
exploits of 
Cortez have 


__ been made fa- 
miliar by the witchery 
of the pen of Pres- 


cott, but how few 
know that when the 
fair-haired Alvarado, 
the enterprising and 
ambitious lieutenant 
of Cortez, conquered 
the tribes of Guate- 
mala in 1524 and 
founded the city of 
Santiago de los Cabal- 
leros de Guatemala, 
he had established 
himself ina valley so 
marvelously beautiful 
that even the Valley of Mexico pales in 
comparison. 

On the site of a pre-historic city, at 
the foot of Volcdn de Agua, and quite 
near the volcanoes of Fuego and Aca- 
tenango, he built his capital; but in 
1542 this city was destroyed bya deluge 
of water and sand coming down the 
sides of the volcano of Agua, caused 
either by an eruption or the bursting of 


the crater, and was so submerged and 
covered, that scarcely a vestige of it 
now remains. Here and there a wall 
or column appears above the surface, 
nothing more. 

The Spaniards then located the pres- 
ent city of Antigua, about three miles 
away, near the center of the valley and 
still within a short distance from the 
three volcanoes, Acatenango, Fuego and 
Agua—13,012, 12,821 and 12,300 feet 
high, respectively. The other mount- 
ains, completing the chain surrounding 
the valley, tower upward into nearly the 
same altitudes; thus enclosed, spring 
is eternal in Antigua, the average tem- 
perature for the year being from 64° to 
73° Fahrenheit. 

The city grew rapidly after it was 
founded, until it became one of the 
noted places of the world. It attained, 
as some claim, a population of about 
280,000 people. It was tamous as the 
chief ecclesiastical city of the New World 
—the fountain head of Catholic church 
authority—and in consequence it grew 
opulent and arrogant. But in1773 came 
the end. A terrible earthquake shook 
down and destroyed everything not as 
solid as the eternal hills, The capital 
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was then removed to Guatemala Nueva, 
the present city of Guatemala, at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. The peo- 
ple, however, were so averse to leaving 
their beautiful valley, that it required 
the combined power of Church and 
State to drive them out, in order that 
the new city could be built. It is even 
said that, to this end, the destruction 
wrought by the earthquake was ren- 
dered more complete by the authorities. 
In the light of subsequent events it 
seems unfortunate that the will of the 
people did not prevail, for, ever since, 
the volcanoes have been quiescent and 
peaceful, and the location of Antigua is 
incomparably the better. 

The Spanish Conquistadores must 
have been sublimely gifted with the 
love of nature. They chose delightful 
sites for their cities. The valley in 
which they located Antigua is one of 
rare beauty. It is not large, is quite 
level, and from a slight elevation on any 
of the surrounding mountains the eye 
can comprehend and include all it con- 
tains in a single view. Perhaps the 
best place for this view is what is 
known as the Bishop’s Palace, situated 
on the northern slope of the volcano 
of Agua. This is now in ruins, although 
the walls and main portions of a church 
still remain almost intact. Here was 
the residence of the Bishop, the relig- 
ious and civil chief of this great ecclesi- 
astical city in its palmy days, from 
whence he could look down over the 
territory subject to his authority, and 
contemplate eighty-five magnificent ca- 
thedrals and churches, of which the 
ruins that now remain of forty five 
should be classed among the wonders of 
the world. His grounds were evidently 
very extensive, and embraced not only 
the palace and church, but other edifices 
now only indicated by broken columns 
and masses of masonry scattered about. 

Stolid must be the person who could 
gaze upon the wondrously beautiful 
view from this place without being 
moved to exclamations of surprise and 
astonishment. The city and valley are 
all within the circle of vision—a pano- 
rama of nature’s loveliest aspect and of 
the effects of one of her most terrible 
convulsions. 

The lines of the old city, as the latter 
existed before the earthquake destroyed 
it, are easily traced by the ruins of the 
massive walls that lined the streets and 


divided the grounds. These walls were 
originally covered with a white cement 
finish, smooth and polished, traces of 
which yet remain. The ruins of the 
private residences and ordinary build- 
ings have been largely removed, mainly 
to make way for coffee fincas, although 
in some instances shattered buildings 
have been rehabilitated into dwelling 
places. In almost every case where a 
beautiful portal or covered gateway 
survived the destruction, it has been 
preserved ; so many a coffee finca sur- 
rounded with an adobe wall is provided 
with a portal designed for a palace. 

In looking down over the site of this 
once great city one sees but a trace of its 
former magnificence. Where lived the 
old Spanish Don in his splendor, now 
grows the coffee tree. Still, in all the 
vegetable world there is nothing more 
pleasing to the eye than a well-cared 
for coffee finca, The foliage is deep 
green and shines as though varnished, 
and whether in bloom, or whether in 
berry, as it now is, with every branch 
covered with the deep red fruit the tree 
is always beautiful. The coffee is 
shaded by regularly planted rows of 
firs, mountain ash and eucalyptus, all 
highly ornamental. 

The ruins of forty-five of the eighty 
churches remain almost untouched and, 
except ‘for the slight disintegration 
wrought by the elements during a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, appear as 
they did after that mighty quaking of the 
volcano of Fuego. The condition of the 
ruins would indicate that the shock was 
greatest in that portion of the valley 
most distant from the volcanoes, 

Some of these churches were built of 
granite blocks of regular sizes, but gen- 
erally the construction of inner and 
outer walls, domes, columns and pillars, 
was of brick and mortar. A thin red 
brick was used, and the interstices filled 
with mortar of a thickness equal to that 
of the brick, and the whole became as 
hard and indestructible as granite. 

The ruins of La Recoleccién, one of 
the largest of the churches, present a 
tableau of unusual interest. The whole 
front having fallen, masses of the enor- 
mous masonry, weighing many tons, 
were thrown completely over, so that 
the ornamental facade of broken col- 
umns, statues, stucco work and stone 
carvings, now faces the church. These 
walls were nine feet thick, apparently as 
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solid as stone, yet they are in fragments 
and piled up like pebbles, It is one of 
the most wonderful examples of an 
earthquake’s power anywhere to be seen. 
The ruins of the cathedral facing the 
central plaza are the most interesting 
from a historical standpoint, for here is 
the supposed burial place of Dofia 
Beatriz de la Cueva, wife of Don Pedro 
de Alvarado, conqueror of Guatemala 
and founder of the original city. The 
cornices of stucco in this cathedral, as 
well as other interior ornamentations, 
are exceedingly beautiful. 
But to the ordinary tourist, the ruins 
of Las Capuchinas will prove the most 
interesting. This great church, with its 
attached nunnery, occupied an entire 
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block. It was much less ornamental in 
interior finish, and the rooms curiously 
shaped and gloomy. Subterranean pas- 
sages and dungeons are numerous, and 
one of these, a very large room, circular 
in form, and supported in the center by 
an immense pillar, shaped like an hour- 
glass, is so awesome and dismal that it 
would indeed have beena most appro- 
priate meeting place for a tribunal of 
the Inquisition. The nunnery portion 
is a perfectly circular building, resem- 
bling a small amphitheatre, with a cir- 
cular room inside, and all around this 
room are the entrances to the cells or 
cloisters of the nuns. The entrances to 
two of these cells have been walled up, 


for what purpose can only be conjec- 
tured. 

The ruins ot San Francisco, one of 
the most important Catholic temples 
ever constructed by the Spaniards, are 
sufficiently preserved so that they can 
be quite fully explored. They covera 
block, and underneath the wreck of the 
stately structure the walls, colonnades 
and arches standing, and the fallen frag- 
ments of others, are dark dungeons, 
chambers, galleries and secret passages 
that suggest the mysteries and horrors 
of the past. 

All of the ruined churches were mass- 
ive and elaborately ornamented with 
stucco work, sculptured figures and col- 
umns, while in the grounds are still 
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standing the stonework of fountains, 
beautifully chiseled and sculptured with 
graceful designs, and large crosses cut 
from solid granite. 

In all the world there is not to be seen 
to-day such another exhibition of na- 
ture’s power to wreck man’s stoutest 
works as Antigua presents. Pompeii 
and Herculaneum were buried under 
ashes and lava, but the buildings were 
not broken and crushed by the quaking 
earth as were these. 

With a party of friends, I recently 
took a ride-about the valley, and the ex- 
traordinary beauty of it all remains in 
my mind like a gorgeous picture, with 
its foreground and background and ex- 
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quisite colorings; but how to convey 
even an impression of it is the difficulty. 
I am afraid my words willbe as ineffect- 
ual as would a photograph of the Plaza 
there on market day, when the blending 
and glittering of many bright colors 
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nue, a mile or more long, flanked on 
both sides with coffee fincas. Along 
the entire length were double rows of 
tropical amate trees, of thick and deep 
green foliage, whose tops met and in- 
tertwined over the driveway, forming a 


INTERIOR OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


make the sight most interesting. The 
photograph would show no color, there- 
fore the most striking effect would be 
lost. 

On one of the many drives, on the 
outskirts of the city, we entered an ave- 





complete arch, through which the sun 
could not penetrate; and the vistas 
opening before and behind us were most 
pleasing. Out of this we rode past land- 
scapes of surpassing beauty, past mount- 
ain brooks, and banks of flowers and 
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trees and shrubs of tropical and sub- 
tropical luxuriance, past the ornamental 
grounds and residences of finqueros, 
past thatched huts of Indians and occa- 
sionally a pueblo of characteristic na- 
tive architecture and_ surroundings, 
until we finally reached an eminence 
overlooking a little corner of the valley 
—and certainly the most beautiful spot 
of that rare valley in which every object 
delights the esthetic faculties—and 
there, far below us, nestled the Indian 
village of San Antonio, by the side of a 
swiftly running stream, while all about 
were evidences of thrift and careful at- 
tention to gardens and fields. The 
mighty mountains loomed up on the 
other side in majestic grandeur. Over 


‘* IN THE GROUNDS ARE STILL STANDING THE STONEWORK OF FOUNTAINS.” 


their hoary tops storm-clouds had gath- 
ered, and rain was falling on their rug- 


ged slopes. Just as we reached the 
crest overlooking, an immense rainbow 
appeared. Its crown was far below the 
heights beyond. One end seemed to 
rest in the center of the village, and 
thence it curved upward through the 
clouds above. It flamed with resplen- 
dent colorings against the background 
of deep green; and, with this to augment 
the natural beauties of the place, the 
view was most entrancing. 

There are many other beautiful drives 
about the valley, and I would advise 
tourists to take these before visiting 
San Antonio, else their experience may 
be that of the man who goes fishing in 
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northern waters. If he has the mis- 
fortune to catch a thirty-pound maska- 
longe the first day out, his tripis spoiled, 
for all the five-pound bass and _ten- 
pound pike or twenty-pound maskalonge 
are thereafter as nought to him; noth- 
ing short of a thirty-one-pound maska- 
longecan reanimate him. Unfortunately 
there is but one San Antonio in this 
valley. 

The Volcdn de Agua is so tremen- 
dous that its slopes do not seem steep— 
in fact, the ascent to the crater is not 
difficult. Part of the distance can be 
made in a carriage, and the remainder 
on horseback, taking in all about seven 
hours. And as there are no foothills, 
and the sides of the volcano are all 
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cultivated up to the timber line, it pre- 
sents a lovely sight from the city. It 
is not such a picture as one is accus- 
tomed to seeing in Northern countries, 
for here nature is so bounteous in her 
gifts that side by side can be seen 
vegetation in all its stages of life and 
growth, so that the distinctly marked 
fields of the mountain sides are tinged 
in separate colors of green and yellow 
and red and brown—all the contrasting 
colors of northern seasons being ex- 
posed in one view. Above the culti- 
rated lands the well-defined but irregu- 
lar timber line circles around the mount- 
ain, and as this timber is an immense 
and thick growth of virgin forest, it 
adds much beauty to the scenery. 
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The ride from the city of Guatemala 
to Antigua is a most interesting one. 
The road traverses the mountain range, 
ascending gradually to the summit, and 
to the side and below are tremendous 
barrancas and thickly wooded valleys 
filled with flowering trees, shrubs, 
plants and orchids. The giant eucalyp- 
tus is a native here. Many of the north- 
ern tender greenhouse perennials are 
wayside weeds, notably bouvardias and 
latanias. Perhaps the most striking 
flower of all is a huge thistle which is 
said to be found only on the top of this 
range of mountains. 


‘*THE MIGHTY MOUNTAINS LOOMED UP ON THE OTHER SIDE,” 


The road as it winds up and along the 
mountain sides commands the finest 
views obtainable of this valley of Guate- 


mala, It goesin and out with the vary- 
ing surface of the sides of the mountain, 
so that the valley is lost to sight on the 
inward turns and bursts into view again 
on the outward turns. The valley is a 
beautiful one in itself, looking almost 
like the valley of Mexico in its contour 
and its surrounding of mountain ranges. 
White being the predominating color of 
the buildings in Guatemala, the city 
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from the heights of this road fairly 
glistens in the sunlight. 

San Rafael, the half-way stopping 
point, is a scenic gem. The place is 
located on a steep declivity, with a deep 
barranca in front and a semi-circular 
background of heavy timber. There is 
but one house, an ornamental structure 
of adobe painted white and pink, and 
the grounds contain but a few acres, 
terraced and molded into irregularly 
shaped beds, scrupulously cared for and 
all blazing with flowers. To show how 
flowers may be cultivated here, I saw in 
this garden a heliotrope tree eight to 
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ten feet high and five or six feet across 
the top. The growth was dense and 
symmetrical, and it was covered with a 
mass of bloom. I also saw rose bushes, 
evidently of the tea variety, with canes or 
stems three or four inches in diameter. 
From San Rafael to Antigua is a con- 
tinuation of the same grand mountain 
scenery, which, together with the ruins 
of the ancient city, would quicken the 
interest of the most weary globe-trotter 
who has left this land unvisited. It has 
no parallel on either continent. 





THE KEYA PABA MARSHES. 


BY S. G. V. GRISWOLD. 


HE long line of 
serrated bluffs, 
in the increas- 
ing light, look- 

ed like some old 
rampart frowning 
down upon the 
shadowy waters of 
slough and lagoon. 

It was our first 
morning out—Stock- 
ton Heth, Simeral 
and myself. 

The mists lifted rapidly from the sur- 
face of Raccoon Lake as the sun came 
up over the rim of the eastern prairie, 
sprinkling willow, reed and rice as with 
golden rain and starting the blackbirds 
inmotion. The honk of the wild goose 
sounded from the distant marsh; then 
asmall cloud of birds arose and fanned 
themselves over the low hills to their 
feeding- grounds to the south. 

We were out for a two weeks’ duck 
shoot and had just reached the point 
agreed upon for our camping ground. 
It was in a snug little pocket in the 
foothills, but a few steps from the 
furzy banks of Haycreek, which wound 
down the valley through the yellowing 
herbage. 

We soon dumped our camp luggage 
from the wagon. It was no child’s play 
to get things in shape for so long a stay, 
and, work as hard as we did, it was late 
in the afternoon before the tents were 
up, beds made, wood chopped, and the 
spot began to assume the air of a hunt- 
ers’ home. 

The big tent, with flaps tied back, dis- 
played an odorous pile of new-mown 
hay, with blankets drawn over it. On 
the rear tent-pole hung hunting coats 
and waders, gun cases and other para- 
phernalia, while in the corner, in a 
rudely constructed rack, stood our guns 
and fishing rods. 

The morning broke fresh and we were 
off; we made an early start. Simeral, 
with “Spot” at his heels, moved down 
the narrow cane-covered peninsula that 
poked its nose far out into the lake, 
while Heth and I hurried to the spot 
where our pine scow had been moored 
the day before. It was laborious work, 
rowing and poling even this light craft 


across the lake to a headland of reeds 
and rice we had selected for our blind’ 
before we left the shore. 

The water in the lake was very low, 
and below the surface was an almost 
impenetrable matting of aquatic moss, 
We reached the spot at last, however, 
only to find still more and harder work 
awaiting us. There was scarcely enough 
water here to float a feather, but the 
mud was knee deep, and we were forced 
to pull up our waders and get into it 
before we could push the boat back 
securely into the rushes. 

By the time we got the scow well 
anchored, the decoys out and the tops 
of the rice bent over to facilitate shoot- 
ing, the sun had risen. 

Bang, bang! came the report of Sim- 
eral’s weapon, and as the smoke curled 
up from a likely spot in the cane we 
heard a mighty flapping and scurrying 
on the water, a thousand startled cries, 
and the air was filled with ducks. They 
arose in great black masses from a half- 
hundred different points and circled 
rouna and round as if to locate the 
source of danger. 

“Mark! Right in front!” said Heth. 
A bunch of mallards came cleaving the 
air straight forourdecoysfrom the south. 
“You take the right and I the left.” 

The next instant his gun cracked, and 
a big greenhead tumbled dead among 
the decoys. As the rest of the flock 
towered they received a salute from me 
and Heth’s remaining barrel. Three 
more fell, two dead, but the third with a 
broken wing only. Another shot secure 
it. ; 

“Great !” shouted Heth ; “we've got 
four fat mallards!” 

“Mark!” My warning explanation 
caused him to squat with such precipi- 
tation as to nearly turn him over the 
low gunwales, and before he could re- 
cover and get in position to shoot a’ 
bunch of greenwings skimmed over the 
decoys. The four loads we sent after 
them were thrown away. The single 
moment lost was fatal to our chance. 

“That wasn’t quite so great,” I re- 
marked with some acerbity. “If you 
want to kill ducks you will have to 
keep down. Can't you see without get- 
ting up on the gunwales?” 
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Soon there came a small bunch of 
widgeon. We were crouching low with 
our guns protruding through the reeds, 
but not an elbow did we crook until 
the birds had dropped their legs and 
cupped their wings, when we let them 
have it. 

Unfortunately we both singled out 
the same bird. Our pieces cracked as 
one gun and the biggest bird got both 
charges. With that marvelous speed 
for which scared widgeons are noted the 
remaining birds wheeled as if on so 
many pivots, but they were not quick 
enough, and as they tore away we gave 
them our remaining barrels, and we 
both knocked down our bird. Neither, 
however, was killed clean, and realizing 
the need for haste we rapidly reloaded. 
One keeled over at the first shot, but we 
were chagrined to see the other make 
off for the nearest line of rushes on the 
other shore. 

“Well, let him go,” philosophically 
quoth my companion; “he’s old and 
tough and we do not want him anyway; 
but look ! look ! there comes a thousand 
of them!” 

The sight was really well calculated 


to make a duck hunter's heart leap in 


excitement. They were coming from 
the lower lake, and within the feathery 
cloud were mallards, redhead, wid- 
geon, bluebill and teal, and, what was 
more, their course was sure to carry 
them directly over our blind. 

The advance guard was actually set- 
tling among the decoys when we arose 
and began a fusillade the like of which 
the most persistent duck hunter experi- 
ences but few times in his whole career. 

A half-dozen birds fell at the first vol- 
ley, but so many more were there and 
so great was the momentum of the 


swarm in the rear that they came on in- 


confused and erratic flight over and by 
and all around us. The very airseemed 
a mesh of frightened birds, and as fast 
as we could load and shoot the intense 
excitement was maintained. Without 
exaggeration, it must have been a full 
two minutes before the last bird had 
cleared the danger. 

“By the gods, I thought they were 
going to rout us!” ejaculated Heth, 
but there was yet no time for congratu- 
lations, and I simply replied : 

“The crips !” and I banged away ata 
greenhead, which, despite his shattered 
wing, was fairly lifting himself through 


the scant water and fatal mosses, Heth 
was quickly to my aid, and although 
there were five wounded birds striving 
to escape by divers routes, we turned 
over every mother’s son of them before 
the longed-for haven of reeds and 
rushes could be reached. 

We could still see great clouds of 
birds in the distance, all of which 
seemed to be leaving, but we did not 
care much, we had just experienced such 
a royal time. 

A swish and a splash announced the 
arrival of a brace of bluebills, which, 
like apparitions, plumped themselves in 
the middle of our decoys, coming whence 
neither of us had the slightest suspicion. 

As I pushed my gun out through the 
rice I whispered that I would pot them 
both at once and banged away. Both 
the birds left the water as if from a 
springboard and sped away. With an 
exclamation befitting the exploit I cut 
loose with my second barrel while Heth 
gave them both of his, and although we 
saw one of the birds was hard hit, they 
both got away. 

And thus the sport continued, with 
intervals of rest throughout the entire 
day. Of course there were many little 
interesting incidents, such as a fine 
double, by one or the other, a ludicrous 
miss, and sundry other happenings 
which always go to make up the whole 
of a magnificent day’s shooting. 

Not until the red sun was within a 
half hour of the western bluffs, how- 
ever, did we vacate our reedy conceal- 
ment and begin the laborious task of 
retrieving the dead ducks. It was pro- 
digious hard work pushing and rowing 
about the shallows of water, mud and 
moss, but finally the last bird was de- 
posited in the boat and I gave a sigh of 
regret that the happy day was gone. 

After a moment’s breathing spell, 
Heth grasped the pole in the stern and 
I took up the oars, and together we re- 
sumed the struggle, heading for the 
landing on the other side. 

Tired and hungry as we were, that 
trip back to camp was one that will 
never fade in memory. Inan entranc- 
ing, hazy sunset, with a boat full of 
ducks, what could have been more felic- 
itous? 

As we slowly crawled through the 
low water and clinging moss the sun 
dropped well behind the hills, leaving 
the lake checked with masses of light 
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and shade, the chiaroscuro of the Mas- 
ter’s hand. The bravura of the loon or 
the wild scream of the fish-hawk, in per- 
fect keeping with that wild region, 
greeted us now and then. 

On, across the darkening lake, we 
slowly crept, exquisite twilight pictures 
eleaming out unexpectedly as we passed. 
Here a brown muskrat house, witha 
silvery commotion in the water show- 
ing where the rat had gone down as 
we approached ; there a colonnade of 
canes, an arbor of matted rice, a sedgy- 
hung pool, a half-whelmed cottonwood, 
with the amber waters softly washing 
its sides, an islet of bedraggled water 
lilies, a bit of bog, where the cane-stalks 
cut the breeze into plaintive murmurs, 
and the splatter-duck curled its decay- 
ing dishes among the rushes and fuzzy 


cat-o’-nine-tails, Sometimes a playful 
wind stooped to the surface, brushing it 
into darksome ripples, then fanned our 
faces and melted away. 

It was dark when we reached camp, 
but Simeral was there before, and 
he not only had a genial fire roaring 
away in the stove and the tent all bril- 
liant with the glare of our lanterns, but 
a supper hot and ready that would nave 
tempted the gods, and a bag of birds, 
including a big Canada goose, that would 
have made a most gratifying day’s work 
alone. 

The royal labors of the day had admi- 
rably prepared us all fora dreamless 
bed, and we were not slow in tumbling 
in, and were soon lulled to sleep by the 
rhythmic plaint of whining coyotes, 
whispering winds and restless waters, 
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M* RK you these paths, how dingy they have grown 


Within a few short weeks. 
Of dust lies thick on leaf and limb. 


A pall-wise blight 
The light 


Of yellow mullein-torches flares alone, 

Though dim and dimmer still, where we have known 
A trillion tapers summer—trimmed and bright. 
One ‘lated daisy shows its gold and white 

Deep in the grass, by some quick foot o’erthrown. 


The thinning troops of asters wan reviewed ; 
Reached, the high-road, the lane’s worse counterpart, 
We conscious grow, unconscious sighs between 
That strangely fill the wider solitude, 
Of longing, keen, impatient, in the heart, 
For the return of Spring’s own tender green. 


Epwarp W. BARNARD, 
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HERRING FISHING BY TORCHLIGHT. 


BY ROBERT W. SISE. 


> HORE fishing is all 
right for making 
money,” said Captain 
Will Pratt of Anni- 
squam to me one day 
in summer, “ but if 
you want fun, you 
want to come down 
here when we're 
torching herring in 
the fall.” 

I did want to have 
fun, and as I had always had a great 
curiosity to witness the night herring 
fishing, a sharp, clear evening late in the 
following October found me standing 
on the end of Captain Will’s fish wharf, 
smoking a pipe, and watching him, with 
Manuel and Joe, getting the boat ready 
for an evening’s work. 

Manuel and Joe are rock-codders by 
profession, but although they had been 
up at daylight that morning, and had 
spent the whole day hauling, they were 
glad to go along with Captain Will for 


the fun and possible profit of the enter- 
prise. 

Herring torching is more of a diver- 
sion than a business for the shore fisher- 


men of Cape Ann. The fish taken are, 
as a rule, not large enough for salting, 
and are sold at Gloucester to the banks- 
men for bait. This demand, however, 
is only about three hundred barrels a 
day for the whole port, and as that 
much is taken by a single steamer at 
Newburyport, it will be seen that the 
question of making any money is more 
one of getting the fish to market ahead 
of all competitors than of catching 
them in the first place, for when they 
are running well almost any amount of 
them can be taken. Captain Will gen- 
erally succeeds in making some money 
out of it because he pursues enlightened 
methods. The ordinary fisherman, how- 
ever, simply fills up his dory, and then 
sells his catch if he can. If he cannot 
he dumps them overboard, and does the 
same thing the next night, for such is 
fisherman nature. 

The last pale gleam had faded out of 
the west by the time the men had fin- 
ished the work of getting ready the 
boat. The craft commonly used for 
herring torching is simply a fisherman's 


dory, but Captain Will goes a-fishing in 
a twenty-foot naphtha launch, built es- 
pecially for this purpose and for sein- 
ing. The little gas engine is placed in 
the extreme stern, with a small house 
around it, in which is also the wheel, and 
in this Captain Will and I took our sta- 
tions. Manuel and Joe had cleared the 
rest of the boat of everything, and had 
put in place near the bow a small parti- 
tion, giving just room for Manuel to 
stand forward of it. From this back to 
the house, planks were laid across about 
a foot below the gunwale, leaving one 
hole about amidships to dump the fish 
through. The fishing implements con- 
sisted of the torch, which is an iron rod 
about six feet long with a cage at the 
end of it,a huge dip net, and a couple of 
smaller nets. 

A sharp northwesterly wind was 
sweeping across the bay as we pulled 
out from the wharf,and I found a heavy 
ulster and the shelter of the house not 
uncomfortable; but Manuel and Joe, 
instead of putting on more clothing, 
stripped to an undershirt and a pair of 
trousers, pulling on their oils over these. 

“They’ll be warm enough when they 
get to work,” said Captain Will, with a 
grin, “and that won’t be long,” he went 
on, casting a look to the westward, 
where in fact a number of bright lights, 
dancing about over the water in the 
vicinity of Bald Rocks, showed that a 
part of the herring fleet was already at 
work. 

Carefully the skipper picked his way 
out through the narrow and rocky chan- 
nel, and then turned his boat’s bow 
westward, skirting closely along the 
coast until we were well up toward the 
rest of the dancing lights, and could see 
that each was hung from the side of a 
dory with three men in her—one bend- 
ing to the oars and the other two bend- 
ing and lifting, bending and lifting, and 
each time bringing up over the side 
something that flashed white in the bril- 
liant glare of the torches. 

“ All right now, Manuel. Shove her 
out,” said Captain Will, and Manuel 
pushed the iron cage out a little to the 
starboard side of the bow, fixed it in a 
socket in the boat’s side, and threw into 
it a mass of cotton batting that had been 
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soaking in a tank of kerosene at the bow. 
He then touched a match to the whole, 
and in an instant a brilliant, flickering 
glare shot up, lighting the surface of 
the water for a long distance around. 
Then he picked up the big dip net and 
stood leaning on its shaft, with his eyes 
fixed on the water under the torch, his 
lithe, sinewy figure standing out sharply 
against the fierce red glare. 

For a few moments the water ran by 
the side as black and still as before, and 
then there was a thin gleam of silver, a 
ripple and asplash, and Manuel plunged 
the net down into the water under the 
torch, and holding the hoop at right an- 
gles to the boat let it drop back along 
the side. As it came back Joe seized it 
by the hoop, pulled it inboard, and 
hauled the net through the hoop, dump- 
ing a dozen or so of the pretty little 
shining fish out onto the planking. By 
the time the net was ready again the 
silver gleams had changed to a broad 
band of white, and the next dip brought 
up perhaps fifty fish. 

But now there was a warning cry from 
Captain Will, who had been shading the 
light from his eyes and looking shore- 
ward. “ Here they come, off the beach!” 
he shouted, and come they did, in a way 
that took my breath away. There was 
a swish and a roar like a heavy fall of 
rain, and in an instant the water on both 
sides of the boat was a smother of foam 
with the rush of the fish. Absolutely 
crazed by the brilliant light, they crowd- 
ed along the sides, jumping up at the 
torch and actually forcing each other 
out of the water in their rush, until we 
could feel the boat move heavy with 
the masses packed against her bow. 

Down went the net into the thick of 
the struggling fish, and as it dropped 
back along the side both men braced 
themselves to hold the great weight. Joe 
stands six feet three in his stockings, and 
carries about some two hundred pounds 
of bone and muscle, but it taxed his 
great strength to the utmost to lift the 
big net, brimming with fish, into the 
boat, and as he turned it through the 
hoop a good two and one-half bushels 
of fish went flopping out onto the plank- 
ing. 

Another dip and another haul, just as 
heavy, and another and another, until 
the whole planking was covered with a 
flopping, struggling mass, and I, who 
had shipped as a passenger, and should 


have kept back out of the way where I 
belonged, was floundering about, knee- 
deep in the slippery mass, covered with 
fish-scales from head to foot, and shouting 
with excitement, as I helped Joe pull in 
netful after netful and dump them out 
onto the planking. 

For about five minutes we took them as 
fast as we could lift, and then for a few 
moments they sheered off, and gave us 
an opportunity for a much-needed rest 
and to shovel the fish down through the 
hole in the planking, so that we could 
have a clear space in which to stand. 

We were in the thick of the fleet, and 
on every side of us were the blazing 
torches of the other boats, lighting up the 
whole surface of the water. The figures of 
the men, as they toiled at the oars or the 
nets, the silver glitter of the masses of 
fish being lifted over the sides of the 
boats, the black, dancing water under- 
neath, and over all the fierce shifting 
glare of the torches, all combined to 
make a scene worthy of the brush of 
Rembrandt, and one indescribably full 
of color and action. 

Hardly were we ready for the fish 
when they were on us again, more fierce- 
ly than ever, and the next ten minutes 
were spent ina joyous delirium of strug- 
gling fish and filled with the animal lust 
of capture and the glory of putting out 
our full strength to good advantage. 
Then of a sudden the water ran black 
and still again, and we waited in vain 
for any return of the fish. The lights 
of the rest of the fleet were far behind 
us, and we knew that we had overrun 
the shoal and must try back. So our 
skipper swung his craft round in a wide 
circle, and headed back along shore, 
while we took up the planking and 
scooped the fish out level with the small 
dip nets so as to leave room for more. 

As we were doing this I fell to making 
a few interesting mental calculations 
with regard to the carrying capacity of 
twenty -foot naphtha launches. The 
boat’s gunwale was now a short foot 
above the water, and I figured that 
about one more trip through that shoal 
would reduce that foot to a few inches. 
There was a nice little breeze and sea, 
and I could easily see that if the water 
once got to coming in over the side we 
would go down like an iron pot with a 
hole knocked in the bottom. I recalled 
a tale that Captain Will had told me of 
three Gloucester men who overloaded 
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their dory and subsequently went down 
in an ill-timed squall, and I sent up a 
short but fervent prayer that the fish 
might have knocked off business for the 
night and gone back into deep water. 

But they had not, and when we were 
once in the middle of the shoal again I 
was glad of it, and would have been 
perfectly contented to go to the bottom, 
so long as we were given time to get in 
the next netful of fish. On the second 
trip through the shoal we had as good 
and better luck than on the first, and 
we had tostop every few netfuls to level 
the fish out so that they would not slide 
back into the water as fast as we took 
them in. When we reached Bald Rocks 
on the return trip the boat was about 
as full as she could hold, a good deal 
fuller, in fact, than she could hold with 
safety, and Captain Will ordered the 
torch out and headed her back for 
Annisquam. I looked at my watch, and 
found that it was just twenty-five min- 
utes from the time we had lighted it. 
In that time we had taken eighteen bar- 
rels of fish, or about two-thirds of a 
barrel a minute, including the times 
when the fish were not running and 
when we were making the turn. 

Manuel and Joe pulled off their oil- 
skins and donned the heavier jerseys 
and coats that the sharp air and their 
heated condition made grateful, and 
Captain Will shook up the little engine 
to her top notch, for already the torches 
in most of the other boats had been 
snuffed out, and the race for the market 
had fairly begun. 

There are two ways of getting a catch 
of herring from Annisquam to Glouces- 
ter, one by loading the fish into wagons 
and hauling them overland, and the 
other by going up Annisquam River 


and through the canal which connects 
it with Gloucester harbor. On thenight 
in question we chose the latter way, and 
distanced all competitors. A naphtha 
launch loaded gunwale deep with her- 
ring does not move very fast, but it 
moves faster than two men can pull a 
dory under the same conditions, and one 
after another we passed all the boats 
that had left the grounds ahead of us, 
the men bending hard at the oars, and 
grinning theirdisapproval of thesuperi- 
ority of naphtha gas over muscle as we 
shot by them. 

All was dark in the harbor, except the 
riding lights of one or two fishermen 
and a few lighted windows in the bait- 
houses on the wharves. We ran along- 
side one of the latter, and a short collo- 
quy resulted in the sale of five barrels 
of fish, for the only vessel in need of 
bait, fora dollar a barrel, which is about 
the average price paid. 

The fish were delivered, and only a 
few minutes after we had tied up at the 
wharf a wagon drawn by a pair of 
sweating horses came down it, loaded 
with herring that had come overland. 
They were too late, however, for it is 
one of the rules of the trade that the 


first boat in takes the whole market at 


that house untilits supply is exhausted. 
Captain Will had control of the market, 
and the others would have to wait until 
his whole load had been sold out to in- 
coming vessels or to rock-codders in the 
morning. Therefore, Manuel and Joe 
tossed a coin to see who should stay 
with the boat and act as salesman, and, 
fortune favoring Manuel, he and Cap- 
tain Will returned to Annisquam, while 
I took the train for Boston, carrying as 
a memento of the trip an ineradicable 
smell of fish-scales. 
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WITH WHEEL AND GUN. 


BY T. B. 


UR vacation 
lasted exactly 
a day and a 


half. Can 

more out-of-doors en- 

joyment be obtained 

3 in that length of time 

wae: by devoting it to any 

other occupation than 

a combination bicycle ride and “ coot- 
ing” expedition ? 

Pleasant October sunshine and ex- 
hilarating October air, good roads, a 
congenial human companion, besides 
one’s bicycle, the certainty of a New 
England welcome at the end of the ride, 
and the probability that the morning 
will offer a few shots at wild fowl, in 
addition to hours on the water—with 
these prospects, certainly no lovers of 
exercise and fresh air could start out 
otherwise than in high spirits. 

Through Charlestown, we take the 
Everett road, preferring the circuitous 
route through Cliftondale and East 
Saugus to Lynn, with its excellent 
roads. The straight route through Chel- 
sea and over the old “ Lynn turnpike,” 
while much more direct, is far less com- 
fortable, consisting, as it does, of the 
most abominable pavements all through 
Chelsea and almost to Revere, then either 
mud or the deepest of dust to Lynn. 

From the top of the hill just beyond 
Everett we enjoy our first extended view 
of the sea. From here to Lynn is a good 
part of the road to hurry over. Lynn is 
soon reached, and after a glass of soda 
(the “life-preserver” of the bicycle 
rider !) we continue toward Swampscott. 
We are tempted to linger at one of the 
beautiful beaches here, but are warned 
by the declining sun that unless we push 


on darkness will hide from us the most 
beautiful scenery of all, on the latter 
part of our road. 

Through Salem, whose beautiful :La- 
fayette street is a never-failing source of 
delight to any lover of New England 
elms, across the bridge into Beverly, and 
then, as we leave the town behind, be- 
gins the most charming succession of 
water-views, sylvan scenes, made bright 
by the changing leaves and the velvet 
lawns of the homes of summer residents. 

It seems a pity that these lovely 
places should be deserted at the pleas- 
antest season in any place combining 
country and seashore, but now and then 
a house still open shows that autumn at 
the shore does not universally fail of 
appreciation. 

Through Beverly Farms, Manchester 
and the almost forest-shaded roads of 
Magnolia, where the occasional open- 
ings in the woods give views on one side 
of the shore and on the other of the 
gorgeously tinted sunset clouds, the ride 
issoenjoyable that weshould regret near- 
ing Gloucester and the end of our ride. 

After leaving Gloucester a ride of a 
few miles brings us to the quiet village 
and the hospitable door within which 
not only our guns and other baggage, 
but also a welcome and supper await 
us. “What, have you ridden all the 
way from Boston? Well, you must be 
tired!” says our hostess. We assure 
her that we are not very tired, but that 
we are very hungry, and soon we are 
enjoying a most thoroughly appreciated 
meal. Bed soon follows, for we well 
know that when she knocks on our door 
at half-past three next morning we 
snall feel as if we had not been asleep 
more than ten minutes, 
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However, we obey that summons 
promptly, and by four are at breakfast. 
It is bright moon and starlight as the 
two wayfarers, now become seafarers, 
pull down the river in their decoy-laden 
dory. 

Reaching by dawn what seems to be 
a “likely” part of the bay, the decoys 
are placed and the boat anchored near 
them, so arranged as to deceive the 
feathered tourists that pause here dur- 
ing their migration. 

Scarcely have we loaded our guns 
before four coot are seen to change 
their course and swing toward us. Will 
they seek the society of our wooden 
birds or will they pass on? 

A moment answers the question— 
they swing up the wind and pause over 
the decoys. Four reports ring out, 
sounding like two; three of the birds 
drop, and the remaining one disappears, 
probably wondering at the fate of its 
companions, but apparently not warn- 
ing others, nor indeed learning itself, to 
keep away from decoys in future. 

It is but the work of a moment for one 
man to throw overboard the float on the 
end of the anchor-rope, while the other 
reloads his gun, ready to administer 
the coup-de-grace to one of the birds 
which is still flapping in the water and 
may yet get away. Soon all three are in 
the boat, and we start to row back to 
the decoys, from which we have drifted 
some distance to leeward. Before we 
get back a single bird pitches near 
the decoys. As we approach he rises, 
but is stopped by a shot from the man 
in the stern of the boat, and gathered in 
before we return to the anchor-float. 
We have struck it all right, and we re- 
call the story of the two men who got 
fifty-one birds a few days before, and 
begin to wonder if we shall approach 
that record; for it is not yet fifteen 
minutes since we put our decoys out, 
and we already have four birds. 

It is quite light, we can see flocks in 
almost every direction, but alas! an 
hour passes, and none come near us. 
Our hopes are occasionally aroused 
when a flock comes in our direction, 
but it always passes ata safe distance. 

The sun has risen, and disappeared 
behind a bank of clouds. The wind 
freshens and the waves get livelier, 
and from wondering what those fellows 
are shooting at way off there to the 
westward, we pass on to wondering 
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whether we could hit a bird if one came, 
with our boat now jumping around in 
such a lively fashion. At last that ques- 
tion is answered. 

One bird comes along, and falls a 
victim. One of us did hit him, evi- 
dently—no one knows which one, as we 
both fired. Then soon three more are 
tempted by the counterfeit birds, and 
two are gathered in. And so the time 
goes on, until we think it must be 
nearly noon, it seems so long since 
breaktast. ‘Consulting a watch we are 
surprised to find that it is still twenty 
minutes before nine ! 

We have a few more shots, some of 
which we miss and some of which are 
more successful, and at length the rising 
wind has so increased the size of the 
waves that we see that if we delay 
longer it will be difficult to get the de- 
coys safely into the boat. 

After a few perilous moments, and 
the shipping of some water, the decoys 
are safely stored, and we start on our 
pull for the mouth of the river. 

What though we do find that two 
other fellows who came in just ahead 
of us have quite twice as many birds 
as we have? We got our share of 
fresh air and exercise, and have as 
many coot as we can use and are amply 
satisfied. 

After dinner, having packed our guns 
and shooting clothes away to wait for 
our return a week later, and prepared 
our game for shipment by express, we 
give our wheels a hasty rub and a few 
drops of oil, and then mount for the 
homeward journey. Weary from the 
rather laborious rowing, we find our- 
selves not inclined to try to make very 
rapid progress against the head wind. 
But we can all the better enjoy the 
raried scenery, and it is not a whit less 
beautiful than we thought it yesterday. 
Yesterday? Can that be right? We 
have had so much enjoyment that it 
seems as if a much longer time must 
have elapsed than a single day. 

Boston at length, and, while weary in 
body, we are so refreshed in mind and 
spirit that we feel that it is indeed a 
vacation which we have had, and that 
the daily treadmill of work has no ter- 
rors for us for some time to come. 
And before we drop off to sleep his bed 
becomes for each of us a tossing boat, 
and eyes open involuntarily, looking for 
swiftly moving specks far away. 
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RACERS. 
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T is a true 
| axiom that 
the person- 
mel ofa 
racing yacht is 
as great a factor 
of success in a 
conflict for the 
cup as the man 


greenest and most splendid laurels in 
racing craft designed by that gentle- 
man. Both skippers pull well together, 
and the men before the mast, with pos- 
sibly a few exceptions, have sailed under 
one of the two skippers. The terms 
first captain and second captain are not 
perhaps well understood in this country, 
where racing yachts are in charge of a 

skipper and a mate. 











SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


behind the gun in a 
naval battle. So 
much depends upon 
the knowledge, skill 
and smartness of 
the men in charge, 
that an inferior yacht 
has not infrequently 
beaten a far faster 
craft simply because 
of her being com- 
manded by a superior 
sea-jockey. Thus the 
skippers—amateur 
and professional—and 





The first captain in a 
British yacht is in 
actual command. He 
steers the yacht 
during her races, but 
consults with the 
second captain in im- 
portant crises. The 
duty of the second 
captain is generally to 
act as executive offi- 
cer, to see that the 
orders of the captain 
are carried out smart- 
ly, that sails are 
promptly set and the 
sheets properly 
trimmed. He is a 
very useful officer, 
but his title of second 
captain might very 








the jack tars that man C. OLIVER 
Shamrock and Colum- 
beawill havemuchtodowith the outcome 
of the great international yacht race. 
For that reason a little information 
concerning the men who will sail the 
two yachts may prove interesting to 
the readers of Outinc. To begin with 
the Shamrock, Sir Thomas Lipton, who 
does not make any pretensions to a 
knowledge of yacht-racing, may con- 
sider himself lucky in commanding the 
services of so talented an amateur as 
Mr. William Fife, Jr. Many a craft has 
he steered to victory, and, in addition to 
being an able helmsman, he isan expert 
sail trimmer, and nobody can beat him 
in “tuning up” a yacht to racing pitch. 
When ‘we come to the professional 
element aboard Shamrock we find that 
the first captain, Archie Hogarth, and the 
second captain, Robert Wringe, are both 
devoted Fife men, having gained their 


well be altered to 
first mate. In the 





daysj. | 
of my 
English 
yacht- 
ing, a 
quarter 
of acen- 
cat 
ago, 
there 
was no 
second 
captain, 
and all 
races 
were 
quite as 
wel 1 

sailed "as by Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 

as they W. FIFE, JR., 
arenow, Designer of the “Shamrock.” 
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Captain Hogarth is a big Scotsman 
about thirty-six yearsold. He is every 
inch a yachtsman and a sailor. He has a 
large amount of Scotch cannyness and 
caution, and by no means wears his 
heart upon his sleeve. He is up to 
every trick and device known to yacht 
skippers, and by his nerve and skill 
has often in times gone by snatched 
victory from the yawning jaws of de- 
feat. He comes of seafaring stock and 
was born in Port Bannatyne, where his 
father was known as one of the most 
daring fishermen on the Ayrshire coast. 
It is a notable fact that all of his sons 
took to the sea and that last season four 
of them were in command of Clyde- 
built yachts. Hogarth, after an ap- 
prenticeship in coasters and fishing 
smacks on the Scottish coast—the hard- 
est life in the world—began his yachting 
experience in 1885 as sailor aboard the 
10o-rater Doris. He showed much zeal 
and enthusiasm. Nobody could steer 
straighter or was smarter at taking in 
sail than he. Mr. Peter Donaldson 
heard about him and in 1890 made him 
skipper of his 1o-rater Yvonne, then in 
her second season. His record for that 
year was ten first and six second prizes, 
whose value was $1,000. His next com- 
mand was Yseu/t, another Fife craft, 
owned also by Mr. Donaldson. With 
this smart little boat he won fifteen 
firsts and one second prize, valued at 
$720. In 1893 he became skipper of 
the rather unlucky Ca//una, designed by 
Fife, yet with her he won two first and 
eight other prizes, worth $1,575. Inthe 
following year he sailed Lz/zth for Mr. 
Collins, winning ten first and twelve 
other prizes, valued at $750. His next 
command was the J/so/de, in which he 
won for Mr. Donaldson $18,415 in four 
seasons. 

Hogarth has the reputation of being 
one of the smartest skippers in Great 
Britain, being rated on equal terms with 
Carter of the Aritannia, Cranfield of 
Valkyrie II/., Ben Parker of the Ger- 
man Emperor’s Meteor, and Sycamore 
of the Laurea. He possesses nerve in 
abundance mingled with coolness and 
courage. He is quick to decide in an 
emergency. In brief, he possesses all 
the qualifications of a successful yacht 
captain. 

Robert Wringe, the second in com- 
mand, isa few years older than Hogarth. 
His father was skipper of a coaster 


plying between the north of England 
and London, and aboard this vessel, in 
the North Sea, Robert was born. As 
soon as he was big enough he began to 
“tail on” to sheets and halyards, taking 
to the sea kindly and learning the ardu- 
ous duties connected with his salt-water 
life in coasters and fishing smacks, even 
as Hogarth picked up his knowledge as 
aseafarer. He says that he joined his 
first yacht twenty-five years ago, and 
that in 1888 he got his first command 
on the Aéceste, of which he was skipper 
for four years. In 1894 he took charge 
of the 4o-rater Carina, which he sailed 
against /so/de, commanded by Hogarth, 
his present chief. In Carina he sailed 
as plucky a series of losing races as 
has Captain Rhodes on Defender. No 
higher praise can be given. His next 
command was the big Fife cutter Az/sa, 
and he was successful with -her. Last 


year he skippered the 52-rater E/dred, 
bringing her out at the head of a capi- 
He is a thoroughly good 


tal class. 
yachtsman. 
Nearly all of those in command of our 
battleships that did such splendid work 
in the late war with Spain disclaimed, 
with the becoming modesty of brave 
men, all gushing praise, and pointed out 
with much truth that the “men behind 
the guns” did the greater part of the 
work. The sametruth prevails in yacht 
racing. Without an agile and able crew, 
well drilled and disciplined, no yacht 
can win arace, Thus Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton was especially careful to have the 
smartest crew that money could hire. 
After consultation with Mr. Fife, he 
gave Hogarth carte blanche with regard 
to the choosing of the sailors. Hogarth 
picked out all of his old crew of the 
Isolde, who had demonstrated their 
worthiness in four successive seasons. 
He supplemented these with tried 
and trusty men, who had served with 
Carter on Sritannia, with Cranfield 
on Valkyrie [11 with Tom Jay and 
Robert Wringe on A7z/sa, so that he has 
the very cream of British yacht sailors 
tosail against Captain Barr and the Deer 
Isle crew of Columbia. The English 
and Scotch element in the crew is about 
equally divided, the Englishmen hail- 
ing from the banks of the muddy Colne 
in Essex, and the Scotsmen, as a rule, 
coming from the Clyde. There is a 
rumor that two of the British contin- 
gent of the yacht’s company, who have 
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a little talent in the way of light comedy, 
are cultrvating an Irish brogue in order 
to ofset the story that there is nothing 
Hibernian about the Shamrock except 
her name, her private signal and the 
green paint of her topsides. But the 
efforts of the Essex men to give the 
blarney accent will prove futile, for in 
the alphabet of the Colne there is no 
letter “H,” and the hard burr of Ayr- 
shire can never counterfeit the soft and 
liquid tones of the Emerald Isle. Their 
“ bluff’? will easily be “called.” 

So much for the ship’s company of the 
Shamrock. 

In dealing with the crew of the Ameri- 
can craft, nothing except in the way of 
praise can now be said. Mr. C. Oliver 
Iselin has established his fame as a 
yachtsman by years of success. In 77- 
tania, Vigilant and Defender he has 
shown how thoroughly a capable man 
he is. His private signal was often car- 
ried to victory when it flew aboard those 
three celebrated yachts, and on Colum- 
bia it has never been beaten this year 
up to the present time of writing, so far 
as official figures show. Thus Ameri- 
can yachtsmen have come to rely upon 
Mr. Iselin as a successful cup defender. 
No further comment is necessary. His 
record speaks for itself. With his talent 
and his money he has worked indefati- 
gably for the defense of the America’s 
Cup. Other men might have tried todo 
as much, but they might have failed, as 
men with money often lack the yacht- 
ing talent, while those possessed of the 
yachting talent do not always possess 
the ready cash and the inclination to 
spend it. 

It struck me from the first that Mr. 
Iselin demonstrated his knowledge of 
the world when he chose Captain Urias 
Rhodes, Mate Lemuel Miller and a 
Scandinavian crew to sail Defender. 
Rhodes is a dogged hustler. He never 
knows when he is beaten. The Norse 
crew realized that they were fighting 
for their lives when they were confronted 
with the Deer Isle boys—the only native 
Americans that had been invited in a 
body to man a racing yacht since the 
days of Defender in 1895. The experi- 
ment of Mr. Iselin in that year was 
highly successful. Defender was skip- 
pered and manned by a native-born 
American crew. Every manjack, from 
that sterling skipper, “ Hank” Haff, down 
to “ Nat,” the cook’s mate, was American 


from clew to earring. The boys did the 
trick and successfully defended the cup. 
When Mr. Iselin prevailed upon Mr. 
Butler Duncan, Jr., to take charge of 
Defender, he knew that he was playing 
in great luck when that yachtsman con- 
sented. Mr. Duncan has worked his 
way upward in yachting from the small- 
est racing craft to the largest. The 
magnificent showing he has made with 
Defender entitles him to the earnest 
gratitude of the New York Yacht Club. 
The work he did spurred on the crew of 
Columbia and transformed them from 
“hayseeds” to sailormen. For this 
reason I could not fail in this short 
sketch to withhold credit that is certainly 
due to Mr. Butler Duncan and _ his 
plucky and persistent skipper, officers 
and crew. 

Concerning the crew of Co/umdza this 
much must be said, that never was a 
yacht’s company so harshly criticised 
before. All of them, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Charles Barr, hail from 
Deer Isle, Me. In the early races they 
had not been properly drilled and disci- 
plined, and in consequence made seve- 
ral mistakes in setting and shortening 
sail. All of the lack of yachtsmanship 
they showed was blamed on their skipper 
—most unfairly, asit seems tome. The 
trouble was that Barr is of Scottish 
birth. It was falsely said of himthat he 
became naturalized for the sole purpose 
of commanding Columbia. The truth 
is that he took out his first papers more 
than ten years ago, and that he reluc- 
tantly gave up the command of Commo- 
dore Clarence A. Postley’s schooner 
yacht Co/onza, in which he made a capi- 
tal record as a cup winner, to join the 
Columbia. 

His history speaks for itself. Few 
skippers have had such a wide expe- 
rience in all kinds of craft. He is 
equally at home in a fishing boat traw]- 
ing for herring,an English cutter of the 
old type, all length and lead mine and 
no beam to speak of, a racing center- 
board craft like Vzglant or a crack 
schooner like Co/onza. Born in Gou- 
rock thirty-five years ago, he began his 
sea life in a coaster at a tender age, his 
first yachting experience being on the 
cutter Ulerin as man before the mast. 
He soon made his reputation on the 
Clyde, and the agile, muscular young 
man with black hair, piercing dark eyes 
and a determined, well-cut mouth and 
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chin, wasin 
great de- 
mand in 
fast racing 
craft. 

He came 
to. “this 
country in 
Mr. Charles 
Sweet’s 20- 
ton cutter 
Clara, of 
which his 
elder broth- 
er, John, 
was cap- 
tain. Soon 
after his 
arrival 








CAPT, ARCHIE HOGARTH, 
First Captain of the ‘‘ Shamrock.” 


became skipper of the 
cutter Shona, a craft all 
length and no_ breadth, 
and with her he won some 
famous victories, his op- 
ponents being of the skim- 
ming-dish type. In 1886 
he was engaged by Ad- 
miral Charles Tweed, of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club 
of New York, to bring to 
this port the Fife cutter 
Minerva, a forty - footer 
which sailed across the 
Atlantic on her own bot- 
tom like Clara. . For two 
seasons she was queen of 
the class. In her third 
season she was beaten by the Burgess 
boat Gossoon. 

His next command was the 46-footer 
Oweenee, which he sailed for all she was 
worth. Then he skippered the /Masp, 
the conqueror of Glorzana. He sailed 
the Navahoe to England in 1893, but, 
owing to a disagreement with her 
owner, did not sail her in all the races 
in English waters. In 1895 he was en- 
gaged by Mr. George Gould to bring 
the Vzgilant back to New York from 
Southampton. He made the passage in 
quick time, and sailed her in all the 
trial races of that year against Defender, 
to the utmost satisfaction of Mr. Ed. 
Willard, Mr. Gould's personal repre- 
sentative. 

In 1897 he was engaged as captain of 
the great racing schooner Colonza by 


he’ 


CAPT, CHARLES BARR, 
suiling Master of the ‘*‘ Columbia.” 


Mr.Clarence A. Postley, whois now Com- 
modore of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
Mr. Postley has won so many cups and 
other trophies that he now stores them 
away in a burglar-proof safe. If you 
ask Mr. Postley who, in his opinion, is the 
best and most faithful sailing-master 
that was ever on his pay-roll, he will 
tell you that Barr about fills the bill. 
So far as I am aware, Barr is as good a 
skipper as ever stood his trick at a 
wheel. 

His chief mate is Frank M. Allen, a 
young citizen of Rhode Island, who has 
been boating from his boyhood and is 
a tip-top yachtsman, having been for 
the last ten years in command of yachts 
owned by Mr. Willard P. Ward, of the 
New York Yacht Club. 

As for the “ jackies,” as 
mentioned above, all come 
from Deer Isle, Maine, 
where the Defender’s crew 
was shipped. When they 
are seen at their work, in 
a few days, some of the 
criticasters will have the 
very best of reasons to be 


sorry for the harsh words 
they said about them in 
print and otherwise. 

In summing up these 
casual remarks about the 
personnel of the two craft 
it would be invidious to 


discriminate. In other 
words, it is a very unwise 
thing to prophesy unless 
you know. No doubt each 





crew will 
put forth 
its best 
efforts. 
Both Sir 
Thomas 
Lipton 
and Mr. 
C. Oliver 
Iselin 
h ave 
done 
their 
prettiest 
in the 
matter 
of the 
choosing 
of their 
men, 





CAPT, ROBERT WRINGE, 
Second Captain of the ‘‘ Shamrock.” 
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R. A. Nourse. 2. W. Eaton. 3. M. Donald. 
7. bt. D. Cochrane 8. McMasters. 9. 
12. W.A. Boal. 13. 


L. Warren. 


J. W. Farley. 14. W. T. Reid. 15. 


HARVARD, 1898. 


4. P.M. Jaffrav. 5. P. Haughton. 6. Burnett. 
10. W. A, M. Burden. ir. J. W. Hallowell. 
B. H. Dibblee. 16. C. D. Daly. 


FOOTBALL REVIEW=SEASON OF ‘96. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


Eastern Universities put 
into the field teams below the aver- 
age—markedly so in point of the 

fundamental principles of the game. 
These teams were Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton and Yale. Two of them, Pennsyl- 
vania and Yale, 'ost their big matches 
owing to their lack of ability in what 
have come to be considered the first 
principles of the game. Pennsylvania, 
in the match with Harvard, at Cam- 
bridge, lost a touchdown, or rather was 
scored upon in the first two minutes of 
play, owing to inability to catch the 
ball, and, during the rest of the game, 
lost enough ground, owing to that same 
inability to catch kicks, to defeat any 
team. Yale lost her Princeton game 
because her players could not hold the 
ball nor catch kicks. Of the three 
Princeton, when Wheeler was playing 
fuli-back, was best able to handle kicks 


N the season of 1898 three of the 
largest 


properly, but her offense in a running 
game was weak and her line was not 
by any means impenetrable. But there 
was a team in the East which saved the 
season from being a very mediocre one, 
and that team was Harvard, Startinga 
year before under the general direction of 
Mr. Forbes, Harvard had had two years 
of time which had been used to the 
very best advantage. The work of the 
first year was to develop a goodly quan- 
tity of first-class material. This plan 
was followed out, and while, in the final 
game of 1897, the Harvard team failed 
to defeat Yale, the progress had been 
nevertheless very marked, And in the 
fail of 1898 Harvard started in with 
enough men to insure her finishing out 
the season with plenty of substitutes to 
use when needed. She thus brought into 
the final game her best men in fairly 
good condition and by no means ex- 
hausted through having to play in minor 
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matches when partially unfit. Up to 
the middle of the season there had been 
in the work of the Harvard eleven a good 
deal of encouragement for her sympa- 
thizers. The men had been progressing 
steadily, and while special brilliancy of 
play had been confined to the Harvard 
Captain, Dibblee, with an _ occasional 
spurt by Daly, the general average of 
play had been very satisfactory and 
people were beginning to hope that 
Harvard had at last found a way out of 
her football slough of despond. Har- 
vard had, up to the latter part of Octo- 
ber, defeated Williams, t1 to 0; Bow- 
doin, 26 to 6; Dartmouth, 21 too; Am- 
herst, 53 to 2; West Point, 28 to o (and 
this game was especially notable from 
the fact that it demonstrated how strong 
in pushing ability was the Harvard 
line) ; Newtown, 22 too, and Chicago, 
39 to o. Then came, on the 29th of 
October, the match with the Carlisle 
Indians. Just what was the reason for 


the poor showing Harvard made in this 
game it is difficult to say; but when 
Harvard was only able to score 11 
points, and that, too, aided by some very 


foolish plays by Carlisle, while the 
Indians themselves forced Harvard two 
or three times and scored 5 points, her 
sympathizers lost heart and _ believed 
that the usual well-known slump in the 
team was coming and that the season 
would end in defeat, as it had so many 
times before. But here they argued on 
wholly erroneous premises. 

In former seasons, when Harvard had 
tended to go to pieces in mid-season 
there had been no strong backing in the 
way of material and second eleven men 
such as were nowin the ranks. Not dis- 
couraged by this showing, Mr. Forbes 
and Captain Dibblee prepared for their 
first serious game, which was to come on 
the 5th of November. On that day 
Pennsylvania, whose record against 
Harvard had been: 1894, Pennsylvania, 
18; Harvard, 4; 1895, Pennsylvania, 
17; Harvard, 14; 1896, Pennsylvania, 
8; Harvard, 6 ; 1897, Pennsylvania, 15; 
Harvard, 6, was to come to Cambridge 
for the annual contest. They came, and 
they came fairly confident of victory ; 
but they had reckoned without their 
hosts, for Harvard was a very different 
team from that of former seasons and 
offered far greater difficulties than any 
Pennsylvania had up to that time en- 
countered. Thegame provedthat the two 
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greatest factors in Harvaid’s develop- 
ment were the strong de’ense of her 
line and the accurate and high punting 
of Haughton. Harvard had the kick- 
off, and sent the ball down to Pennsyl- 
vania’s goal line, where it was badly 
fumbled, and in an attempt to retrieve 
the error the ball was lost and a Har- 
vard forward, who had followed up well, 
dropped on it for a touchdown. This 
probably took a good deal of the heart 
out of Pennsylvania. But it is very 
doubtful if, even after this disaster, 
they had anyidea that Harvard would 
win the game. They had every con- 
fidence in their ability, by the use of the 
guard’s back play, to gain ground when 
needed, and especially to wear out an 
opposing team. This peculiar quality of 
their play had been evident all through 
the season, and in no case more con- 
spicuously than in the match. a week be- 
fore against Chicago University, when 
Pennsylvania had finished the first half 
behind and been obliged to fight it out 
in the second thirty-five minutes. After 
this score by Harvard there followed a 
period of play when, Pennsylvania 
spurred into action by the necessity of 
overcoming this lead, and Harvard still 
more or less in the thraldom of re- 
membrance of earlier defeats, it looked 
as though the teams were very evenly 
matched and that Pennsylvania might 
exhibit the greater endurance. But this 
condition of affairs did not last long. 
Harvard was feeling every moment 
more and more how great her strength 
was, and the fact of the ability of her 
line men to hold Pennsylvania’s plays in 
check encouraged to a wonderful de- 
gree the play of her men behind the 
line. Gradually it became apparent that 
practically the only man on the Pennsyl- 
vania team who could be relied upon to 
gain ground was Hare. And this man, 
unfortunately for Pennsylvania, seemed 
also to be the strongest factor in her 
defense, as well as the kicker who must 
be used when the running game was 
checked. As the minutes went by this 
man’s strength grew steadily less and 
less, while Harvard, relying upon the 
kicks of Haughton and good following 
up by her ends, gave the Pennsylvania 
backs opportunities to handle high 
punts, which they seemed to relish but 
little. In fact, repeatedly these punts 
were muffed or fumbled, and Harvard 
would gain long distances at almost no 
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expenditure of effort. The result was 
that Pennsylvania began to lose heart 
anc strength, and when Harvard, hav- 
ing heeled a fair catch just outside 
Pennsylvania’s thirty-yard line, success- 
fully tried a place kick at the goal, the 
result of that kick effectually settled the 
match. From that time on the struggle 
became merely a desperate one on 
Pennsylvania's part to prevent further 
scoring. And at the end, beaten and 
crushed back, she yielded foot by foot, 
until at the call of time the ball was only 
one play removed from another touch- 
down. That the game was an exhaust- 
ing one to Harvard as well, the result of 
her next game, played a week later with 
Brown, demonstrated; for Brown was 
able to score—a thing which had been 
too much for Pennsylvania—while Har- 
vard, in spite of the fact that Brown’s 
defense was much weaker than Pennsy!1- 
vania’s, could only score 17 points. 

On this same day Yale was playing 
Princeton and suffering defeat. The de- 
feat was of such a nature, however, as to 
make it almost impossible to judge just 
what the caliber of the team really was. 
For this reason, and with memories of the 
Indian and Brown games, Harvard felt 
that victory at New Haven was by no 
means absolutely secure. The day of the 
game came and with it a most terrific 
downpour of rain. The Harvard-Yale 
Freshman match was played in the 
morning in a veritable sea of mud and 
water, but toward afternoon the rain 
slackened, and the University field, hav- 
ing been covered and more or less pro- 
tected, was in fairly good condition. 
When the teams kicked off a moder- 
ate wind was blowing in Harvard's 
favor. Until Harvard got the ball and 
settled down to a running game there 
was nothing in the way of especial inter- 
est save that her defensive work was 
already shown to be of the same strong 
nature as that exhibited against Penn- 
svlvania. It was soon manifest that 
Harvard meant to try to carry the ball 
from mid-field over Yale’s goal line 
without being checked, and, as her men 
went plunging up into the line with ex- 
cellently well-formed and_ well-timed 
interference, it was seen that Yale had 
not the strength to hold them, and 
from that time on the result of the game 
could hardly have been doubtful, even 
in the mind of the most devoted Yale 
adherent. Although it was not one 


point only in the Yale line that Harvard 
assailed, still the greatest pressure of 
her plays was directed upon Yale's left, 
and eventually a touchdown resulted. 
Thereafter during the first half Yale 
occasionally made an heroic stand and 
attempt to retrieve her fast failing for- 
tunes. But the attempt usually resulted 
in the final overpowering of her efforts 
by Harvard and the general progress 
of the ball toward Yale’s goal. With the 
beginning of the second half came an 
opportunity for Yale to make her stand 
and save herself from annihilation. Har- 
vard had the kick-off, and McBride, ina 
game effort to stem the tide of defeat, 
made a splendid kick on the return 
which sent the ball well past the middle 
of the field and into Harvard territory. 
But it seemed as though a petrifying 
numbness had taken possession of the 
Yale forwards, for, instead of downing 
the Harvard man in his tracks, as was 
manifestly not only their duty, but 
what seemed an easy privilege, for they 
were all well under the ball, they al- 
lowed him to run the kick back some 
twenty-five yards. At this point, how- 
ever, Yale seemed to recover something 
of her old-time force and dash; her 
men held the Harvard onslaught and 
secured the ball. Then, by a series of 
desperate plunges, they gained yard 
after yard until they had passed the 
center of the fieid and had really re- 
trieved some thirty yards. But here 
again the effort seemed to be too much, 
and Harvard eventually regained pos- 
session, and everyone felt that Yale 
would be thoroughly humbled at last 
at the hands of a Harvard team. The 
result proved the truth of this appre- 
hension; for although Yale did, in sheer 
desperation, once force the ball within 
kicking distance of the Harvard goal 
and essay a drop kick, it was a failure, 
and when the final call of time rang out 
on the field Harvard had scored 17 
points to Yale’s nothing. 

Princeton had a record that was bet- 
ter in some respects than that of Har- 
vard. No team, for instance, was able 
to score on her until the West Point 
game, but here, against a team which 
Harvard had beaten 28 to o, Princeton 
could at best make but a tie game, 5 to 
5. Itisa matter of speculation, but is 
generally believed, that Princeton’s 
games in the early part of the season 
were not sufficiently hard to fairly test 
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1. Kafer, Half-back, 2. Edwards, Guard. 3. 
6. Mills, Sub. Guard. 7. Beardsley, Halt-back. 8. 
back. 11. Wheeler, Full-back. 

14. Poe, End. 15. 


her interference or her offensive play. 
This looks reasonable, for, until Prince- 
ton met Cornell, she scored with case, 
and, with the exception of one game, 
ranup more than thirty points against 


each rival. The Cornell game, played 
at Princeton, was the first one that gave 
a fair measure of Princeton’s strength, 
and although Cornell was unable to 
score, Princeton also labored hard and 
generally in vain, for it was only one 
touchdown which she could secure. 
From that time up to the West Point 
game, Princeton struggled to perfect 
her interference and her running 
game, but the result was not marked, 
and it was not expected by those 
best posted in her offensive play that 
she could make much headway against 
the Yale line. The game was played 
at Princeton and the result justified 
this supposition. During the game 
Princeton made but little progress 
in runs against the Yale forwards, 
while Yale seemed able, whenever 
her men could hold the ball, to make 
ground. The game opened with some 


Booth, Center. 9. 
12, Ayres. Full-back. 13. 
Hutchinson, Quarter-back. 16, 


PRINCETON, 1808. 
Geer, Tackle. 4. 


Crowdis, Guard. 5. Christie, Trainer. 
Palmer, End. 10. Duncan, Quarter 

Hillebrand, Capt. and Tackle. 

Black, Half-back. 

poor kicks on Princeton’s part, and 
at a very early stage Yale was found in 
possession of the ball and crowding it 
up close to Princeton’s goal line. Here, 
when everyone thought that Yale would 
surely score, one of her half-backs al- 
lowed the ball to be squeezed out of his 
hands after he struck the line, and Poe, 
the Princeton end, picking up the ball, 
ran the entire length of the field for a 
touchdown, which was easily converted 
into a goal, and which proved to be the 
only seore of the afternoon. After 
Wheeler began to do the kicking for 
Princeton, the latter team was mani- 
festly superior to Yale in that depart- 
ment, both in driving the ball, in catch- 
ing and in getting the ends down under 
it; but in the running game, Yale would 
repeatedly make considerable gains, 
only to lose the ball on a fumble, and 
usually, through a badly handled kick 
of Wheeler's, to sacrifice all the ground 
her backs had gained with their offensive 
play. To the spectators the game pre- 
sented much of interest, but it was by 
no means high-grade football, in fact, 
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the playing of both teams was below 
the average. The day was a beautiful 
one and worthy of a better exhibition. 
Comment has already been made up- 
on the play of the University of Penn- 
sylvania team, especially in the Harvard 
came. Up to the time of her match 
with Chicago, the week before the Har- 
vard game, Pennsylvania had not been 
scored upon, but in that game and the 
three other games of the season, Penn- 
sylvania was scored upon each time and 
. total of 22 points made against her. The 
vigor of her play seemed to have di- 
minished, and, especially on the defen- 
sive, she was manifestly weak. The two 
nost serious defects in Pennsylvania’s 
play, as illustrated inthe Harvard game 
is well as in her matches with Chicago 
and Cornell, were too great a depend- 
ence upon one individual, namely, Hare, 
and no apparent skill in the meeting or 
erforming a kicking game, and it will 
throw light upon this weakness of Penn- 
sylvania to turn to twoimportant games 
f Cornell and the University of Chi- 
cago. The latter had arranged for a 
rip East to try conclusions with a first- 
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class Eastern team,and demonstrate the 
high grade of Middle West football by 
an actual test. The game was played 
at Philadelphia, and that sport-loving 
town—and there is no better—turned 
out a very fair-sized audience to wel- 
come the Westerners. They were in- 
deed well repaid for their attendance, 
for the game was exciting and intensely 
interesting not only to the average spec- 
tator but to the student of the game. In 
fact, the Pennsylvania team themselves, 
who had regarded with considerable 
skepticism the much heralding of Chi- 
cago’s prowess, which had been taking 
place in the newspapers, found a far 
more exciting half hour than they had 
bargained for. Herschberger proceeded 
in the very early part of the game to 
prove that the stories regarding his 
kicking ability had not been in the least 
exaggerated. It was his punting which 
gave Chicago much of her advantage, 
but the rest of the Western eleven were 
by no means far behind. They had some 
good plays, bordering upon the trick 
order, but also put up a good stubborn 
defense against Pennsylvania’s attack, 


YALE, 1898. 
De Saulles. 
Marshall. 11. 


5. Hubbell. 6. Dudley. 7. Durston, 
oy. 12, Cutten. 13. Ely. 


16. Townshend. 17. Corwin. 
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so that, to the extreme surprise of the 
Pennsylvania’s supporters, the end of 
the first half found Chicago in the lead. 
But in the second half, the better con- 
dition or the more desperate playing of 
Pennsylvania succeeded in crowding 
Chicago down, and in the end, in spite 
of a beautiful kick of Herschberger’s, 
which scored a goal, Pennsylvania won. 
But the match gave Chicago a well-de- 
served and fairly earned reputation in 
Eastern football circles. 

Cornell's principal and most sensa- 
tional match was the one played at 
Philadelphia on Thanksgiving Day 
against Pennsylvania. This game, 
owing to the weather conditions, was 
one of the most remarkable ever played 
since the introduction of the sport into 
this country. Some idea of it can be 
gathered from the fact that several 
times the punts of the backs were so 
checked by the furious gale of sleet and 
snow as not to go over the heads of their 
own rush line. The actual suffering of 
the men engaged was at times, espe- 
cially toward the end of the first half, 
extreme. Rain had been falling during 


the morning, which soon after nuvon had 


changed to sleet and snow. The tem- 
perature fell rapidly and the gale in- 
creased in force so that by the time the 
players took the field, although they 
slipped and slid about in a morass of 
mud, snow and water, the air was biting 
cold. Cornell had the wind during the 
first half, and that factor, combined with 
the far better handling of kicks by her 
backs, gave her a decided advantage for 
atime, and really during the entire half. 
But after intermission, when sides were 
changed, Pennsylvania emerged from 
the dressing-rooms in clean dry clothes 
and were plainly considerably aided by 
this relief from the wet, cold and heavy 
garments in which they had finished the 
first half. The wind also was now in 
their favor and they speedily pushed 
their way down the field. In both this 
game and the Chicago game, Outland, 
at a critical moment, put in a long run 
which aided Pennsylvania greatly at ape- 
riod of the play when some such encour- 
agement was badly wanted. Could he 
have brought off a similar run at Cam- 
bridge he might have reinspired his men. 

Hare was in bad shape for such work 
as was required of him in the Cornell 
game and did not, in his kicking, com- 
pare at all favorably with Young of 


Cornell, who really did some excellent 
work when all the conditions were con- 
sidered. The final result of 12 to 6in 
Pennsylvania’s favor was a fair measure 
of the playing done. 

In the Middle West the game has 
reached a high state of perfection, and 
an opportunity for comparison was of- 
fered in the contest already described 
between Chicago University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. There has 
never been agame played on an Eastern 
gridiron that showed anything like the 
difference between schools which this 
game exhibited. Chicago had by far 
the better of itin the kicking depart- 
ment, and Herschberger was a revela- 
tion. The general development of play, 
also, as illustrated in Chicago’s work, 
proved conclusively that the West has 
reached a point in football where, per- 
haps lacking in the strong defense of 
Eastern teams, that section must be 
granted to have an offensive play and a 
kicking game quite the equal, and, in 
point of individual skill (instance the 
cases of O'Dea and Herschberger), be- 
yond the caliber of the Eastern organiza- 
tions. 

Michigan carried off the principal 
honors in this section by defeating Chi- 
cago in their big match on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. It was an exceedingly close 
game and the result in doubt up to the 
last moment, for Chicago, although 
evidently defeated, made an impressive 
attempt to recover the lost ground in 
the last few minutes. Herschberger 
made one beautiful try for goal toward 
the end of the first half, succeeding in 
sending the ball over the goal bar from 
the 45-yard line. The final score was 12 
to 11 in Michigan’s favor. Widman’s 
long run in the second half practically 
settled the game in Michigan’s favor. 
The day was a good one and the crowd 
numbered.10,o00, Wisconsin was the only 
team that really was in the same class 
with these two. But the other teams, 
like Illinois, Northwestern, Notre 
Dame, all developed their game, and I]- 
linois particularly improved after the 
early part of the season, putting upa 
very good game against the Indians the 
middle of November. Minnesota played 
as close a game with Illinois on Thanks- 
giving Day as Chicago did with Michi- 
gan. Oberlin’s game with Cornell, in 
which she held the Ithacans down toa 
single score, was her best work anda 
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notable triumph. Farther west Iowa 
triumphed over Nebraska, but Nebraska 
defeated the Kansas team, their old 
rivals, 18 to 6. Nebraska was the only 
team that defeated Kansas, and some 
comparison with Middle West football 
can be gained from the fact that Iowa 
lost to Chicago University by a score of 
33 too. As in other parts of the West 
the offensive game was stronger than 
the defensive. On the Pacific coast the 
University of California was for the 
first time victorious over Stanford Uni. 
versity, defeating them 22too. Inthe 
New England Association, Dartmouth 
won once more, although having a very 
close game with Williams. Some of the 
pleasure of this victory was taken away 
by the defeat by Brown, who scored 12 
to Dartmouth’s o. The University of 
North Carolina improved enough to de- 
feat Virginia by a score of 6to 2. La- 
fayette and Lehigh had some hard con- 
tests, Lafayette winning in the final 
match by a score of 11 to The 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club defeated 
the Chicago Athletic Club, and after one 
tie with Orange defeated them also bya 


score of 12 too. The Andover-Exeter 
match resulted in a draw, neither side 
being able to score. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the 
season’s play are that at last there is 
more general appreciation of what all- 
round play means, and that a team of 
only one style can hardly expect to win. 
Kicking was demonstrated to be of the 
greatest value, and those who have ad- 
vocated a more extensive use of that 
part of the play have had their views 
conclusively confirmed. There was 
practically nothing new developed in 
the running game, except that Chicago 
showed greatest possibilities in sec- 
ondary passes and Pennsylvania further 
carried out the delayed pass. The sea- 
son was especially remarkable for the 
overturning of former victors, and this 
overturning was accomplished, not by 
some new trick play or by a single 
unusual long run or a lucky kick, but 
by superior general play in all depart- 
ments. That is the way Harvard de- 
feated Pennsylvania and Yale, Berkeley 
defeated Stanford, and North Carolina 
defeated Virginia. 


FLEET OF PAOPAO, 


SAMOAN CANOE-CRAFT. 


BY WILLIAM CHURCHILL, EX-CONSUL UNITED STATES. 


the South Sea Islands opens afloat. 
The day of their knowledgedawns 
upon them in a canoe voyaging 
the broad and stormy Pacific. The le- 
gends of the Maoris far to the south in 
New Zealand, of the Hawaiians sixty 
degrees and more away to the north, of 
the folk of Tahiti, and the Marquesas 


|: history of the Polynesians of 


and the Paumotus far on the eastern 
verge of the insular Pacific —all are 
filled with accounts in which fact and 
fable are massed in an almost inextric- 
able tangle, yet all containing the mem- 
ory of long voyages back and forth be- 
tween the several widely parted groups. 
In the heart of all the tales which the 
wise old men tell is a tradition of a 
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central point of distribution in the peo- 
pling of the Pacific. It comes therefore 
by natural inheritance that the Samoans 
are as much at home on the water as on 
the land. Even in these days the trav- 
eler may see before each house in the 
waterside Samoan towns the canoes, 
bilge uppermost, and note in the soft 
sand of the beach the shallow grooves 
where the fishermen have dragged their 
vessels beyond the reach of the tide. 

Samoan vessels are of two types, the 
outrigger canoe and the catamaran, un- 
doubtedly variant developments of the 
same principle in boat construction, 
namely, to insure against capsizing. 
The catamaran, which in the old days 
when the islands yet lay unknown to 
white men was the great war canoe, has 
yielded to the march of progress, and is 
now represented by a solitary surviving 
example in the whole group. But now, 
as then, the waters are dotted with 
smaller canoes and hardy sailors to such 
an extent as amply to justify the name 
of Navigator Islands, which Bougainville 
gave them when he was first of Euro- 
peans to lay them on the chart. All 
these vessels depended, for the most 
part, on paddles for their motive power ; 
and sails were employed only occasion- 
ally when the voyage so lay as to make 
a fair wind, and for the most part only 
on the catamaran vessels, whose greater 
stability provided better security against 
gybing, and consequent capsize. 

Similarly the outrigger type of canoe 
is found in two forms, the difference ap- 
pearing in the construction of the hull, 
the outrigger being the same in each. 
Of these, one is a pirogue with an out- 
rigger attached, for the hull is of one 
piece, and is scooped and shaped out of 
a single piece of timber. The other has 
a hull in shape very slightly differing 
from that of the pirogue, but composite ; 
that is to say, built up of separate pieces 
of timber, which are almost planks. The 
former is known as the faopao, and is 
devised for knockabout work in the 
streams and lagoons where the still 
water will expose the vessel to but few 
strains; the latter, known as the /afaga, 
is specifically for the rough work out- 
side the reefs, and is the one fitted up 
for bonito-fishing. 

For a length over-all of three fathoms 
the beam will rarely be more than fif- 
teen inches. It has a rocker bottom, 
the sharpest are being that toward the 


stern, the two curves springing from a 
point about two-thirds of the length 
abaft the bow. The bow has steep 
sides very nearly as deep as the deepest 
part of the ’midships section, and ends 
in a sharp edge with a reéntering curve 
which is carried out into a sharp horn 
above. The stern rapidly assumes a 
series of diminishing semi-circular sec- 
tions, ending in a slightly carved knot 
by way of ornament. The only other 
ornamental carving is a series of ser- 
rate or square-cut billets at the bow. 
The sides are left about two inches 
thick, and the excavation of the interior 
quite closely corresponds to the outside 
lines of the hull. 

While the fafaga is built up of dis 
tinct pieces of wood, it follows the lines 
of the dug-out fazopao in its molding. 
The great difference between the two 
in appearance is the presence in the 
former of a half-deck at bow and at 
stern, reaching in each case as far as the 
nearest brace of the outrigger. These 
half-decks make it necessary to bale 
the ¢afaga with a cocoanut shell. But 
when the faopao is inconveniently full 
of water (and a great deal does flop over 
the topsides), all that the paddler has 
to do is to hop overboard and move 
the canoe rapidly back and forth. The 
water within rushing violently to bow 
and stern is discharged in a spout some 
feet into the air, and the canoe is 
rapidly and effectively baled. The 
canoe sailors being perfectly at home in 
the water can do this just as well when 
swimming as when standing on the 
bottom. 

The outrigger is a round log some 
three or four inches in diameter no mat- 
ter what the size of the canoe to which 
it is attached. It is tapered at its for- 
ward end for about five feet to a slight- 
ly sharpened chisel-point, the width be- 
ing horizontal. Forward it extends as 
far as the bow of the hull, but aft it is 
cut short off just abaft the after brace. 
It is made fast on the port side of the 
hull at a distance of about a yard.- Ac- 
cording to the length of the canoe, there 
are two or more braces athwart the hull 
and securely lashed with coir sennit to 
both gunwales through holes drilled in 
the topsides. The outrigger beam is 
connected with each brace by two di- 
vergent pairs of light rods lashed to the 
brace with sennit and socketed in the 
beam. A stout lashing of sennit is passed 
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several times through a hole drilled in 
the beam and over the brace vertically 
above it; each part of the lashing is 
drawn as taut as possible and the whole 
is made both stronger and tenser by be- 
ing served with a whipping of fine sen- 
nit. The parts of the braces crossing 
the hull are used as seats for the pad- 
dlers. Another article of necessary fur- 
niture is the /ootu, a forked stick lashed 
to the braces to serve for the carriage 
of any article which it is desirable to 
keep dry. When not in use the paopao 
is hauled up the beach, turned over to 
prevent rotting from accumulations of 
water in the frequent and copious rains, 
and covered with the leaves of the cocoa- 
nut in order that the wood may not 
split in the heat of the sun. 

The ¢afaga, or sea-going canoe, is 
built on the same lines in every respect, 
except that it is truly built and not 
scooped out. A keel is laid, a solid 
block cut from the choicest heart of 
very hardtimber. Tothis are attached 


large and small planks of irregular out- 
line, but all fitting together in the plan 
which the builder carries in his mind. 
Each plank is cut from the solid block 
of seasoned timber, and is laboriously 


dressed to the proper external curve. 
Each is cut out inside to a uniform 
thickness, except at the edges, where the 
carpenter leaves a continuous lug or 
shoulder of aninchin thickness, In the 
larger plauxs a similar lug is left at in- 
tervals where it may act as a brace for 
strength. It is characteristic of all 
Samoan carpentry that it is utterly de- 
void of the idea of a pin, nail or spike ; 
for fastening, but one device is used, the 
fibre of the cocoanut husk, retted and 
beaten and made up into sennit. So,in 
the building of these sea-going canoes, 
every plank is tied to its neighbor and 
to the keel by sennit passed through 
holes pierced in the shoulders. Before 
making the final lashings every seam is 
rasped down to the closest fit. Last of 
all,each seam is thoroughly paid with 
the very elastic gum of the bread-fruit, 
which ensures a joint almost perfectly 
watertight, no matter how much it may 
work ina seaway. The ¢afaga are al- 


ways housed on blocks along the keel 
in a specially-constructed boat-shed, to 
which they are dragged over a way 
made of stalks of the cocoanut leaves. 

The sort of paddle used in these 
canoes is a leaf blade, ten inches wide 
and thirty long, its greatest width above; 
the handle about three feet. The pad- 
dler fans forward, and may paddle only 
on one side, steering by the deflection of 
his blade, but as the steady drag of his 
outrigger is a serious consideration it is 
common to paddle three or four strokes 
on each side in turn. 

The earliest boat with which the Sa- 
moans made acquaintance was aboard 
the whalers which visited their archi- 
pelago in search of sperm. Naturally 
the clever builders on the islands tried 
to imitate the whale-boat, and the re- 
sult is called the faumualus, or “two 
bows.” It is an outrigger boat and is 
pierced for oars. It has never come 
into general use, because of the heavy 
cost of oars; and when a Samoan town 
has determined to mortgage its crop of 
copra for enough to buy oars, it is gen- 
erally desperate enough to have a big 
boat built altogether and not be content 
with a thing neither native nor foreign. 

Inthe ancient days when the mission- 
ary had not yet come along with his 
gospel of peace to a people whose 
whole delight was in wars and rumors 
of wars, there was a plenty of great 
catamarans in Samoa. Eagh town had 
canoes enough, or had one large enough 
to put the whole of its fighting strength 
aboard ready for a descent upon the seat 
of war. But in these days there is only 
one left, and when that rots away no 
other will be constructed, for its day is 
past and gone. It is now drawn up 
high and dry ina grove of cocoanuts on 
the beach of the town in Savaii of 
which it was once the pride and the 
glory. It consisted of two large, com- 
plete canoes braced apart side by side. 
For all of their length except a small 
portion at the bow and stern a plat- 
form is decked over between the two 
canoes, and onthis is built a lean-to 
shed to shade the person of the leader 
of the war party. 
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NE of the elements which have 
() entered into several of the pre- 
ceding races for the America’s 
Cup—that of rival models— 

will be absent in the coming races. 

The old-time question of keel versus 
centerboard has been eliminated en- 
tirely. It disappeared when the De- 
fender was put up as the American 
representative, for she was a cutter as 
much as was the Va/lkyrie //1., her com- 
petitor. 

There must have been some good 
reason for this unity of opinion as to 
the best all-round type of yacht that 
the best designers of the two countries 
could produce. For after years of expe- 
rience they have arrived at practically 
the same conclusions, and such boats as 
the Defender, Valkyrie IIl., Columbia 
and Shamrock are the result. 

True, to the expert eye there are 
wide discrepancies between these ves- 
sels ; yet to the ordinary eye there is no 
means of distinguishing one from the 
other than the difference in the colors 
which they are painted, or from a differ- 
ence in the color of their sails—some- 
times one being a yellow, compared to 
the other one’s white. 

For instance, it was a long time this 
year before the spectators and reporters 
at the trial races between Defender and 
Columbia could distinguish one boat 
from the other, so closely did they re- 
semble each other, and yet there was a 
difference that made the one boat sev- 
eral minutes faster than the other. The 
apparent difference lay in a slightly dif- 
ferent contour to the stern, the Colum- 
bia’s low bow being longer and flatter 
than the round stern line of the De- 
Sender. 

There aresome people whobelieve that 
if a radical departure had been made 
from the Columbia's present model in 
favor of the old-time sloop, greater 
speed would have resulted, but Herres- 
hoff, without doubt, took this into 
consideration when he decided on Co- 
lumbia'’s model. 

The sloop might have many advanta- 
ges under certain weather conditions, 
just as a cutter might at times develop 
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great speed, but to take the weather as 
it comes, blow high or blow low, in 
smooth water or a heavy sea, the pres- 
ent style of boat must have great ad- 
vantages, or our designers would not 
have adopted it. 

An extreme centerboarder, for in- 
stance, might reach an angle of heel 
where her ability to stand up under 
canvas would disappear and a capsize 
result ; but such boats as Columbia and 
Shamrock can never reach this danger 
point. Like the toy yachts we used to 
make when we were boys, they have lead 
enough on their keels to right them, 
were they turned upside down in the 
water. The fact, that they are uncap- 
sizable, lends a great deal of confidence 
to those who are sailing them, for they 
know when the occasion arises for carry- 
ing on sail through a squall that the 
yacht will stand it, and it is only a ques- 
tion of whether the spars and gear will 
stand the strain. On the other hand, if 
the helmsman knew his yacht could 
only heel over so far with safety, he 
would have to rely more on the ability 
of his crew to quickly take in or set sail, 
and on yachts of this size, where the 
strains are so enormous, this handling 
of canvas might not always be feasible. 

Then, in a sea way, toa yacht going 
at the speed these boats do, the shock as 
she hits a sea is something tremendous, 
and experience evidently has taught 
that it pays to bear this point in mind, 
and make the yachts fine in the ends, so 
that, like a whaleboat, they will cut into 
the waves easily and not pound so hard 
as to throw all the wind out of their 
sails or carry something away by the 
shock. When smooth water has to be 
provided for, flatness is rather an advan- 
tage, on account of the stability it is 
possible to give the yacht, and the long, 
clean sweep, which the flat model has, 
allows the water to flow around. 

So the race of to-day is really a test as 
to which designer can produce the yacht 
best suited to the wind and weather con- 
ditions met with in a varying autumn 
week, day in and day out, outside Sandy 
Hook. Hence each year sees a nearer ap- 
proach to the flat model. From Volun- 
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teer to Vigilant, for instance, is a big step 
in the evolution of the racing yacht’s 
hull, and broad and flat as she was, there 
was only one day during the races with 
Valkyrie II. when, with a heavy sea 
running, the Vzgz/ant's hull seemed to 
pound ; in all the other races the flat- 
ness of her hull seemed to be beneficial. 

In the small boats keen competition 
has taught that flatness of hull and light- 
ness of construction pay, for the weath- 
er conditions favorable for such a type 
of boat are met with in the majority of 
races sailed in New York waters, and 
just so, although perhaps more cautious- 
ly, are the big yachts approaching in 
model that extreme. 

For instance, in the Shamrock, Fife 
has gone a long step farther than 
Herreshoff, and made the hull of his 
boat much broader and shorter than 
any cup challenger heretofore built, and 
for that matter more so than any de- 
fender ever built Her great beam and 
extreme flatness of hull, combined with 
something like seventy-five tons of lead 
on her keel, give her a stability that per- 
mits of her carrying an enormous sail 
plan, greater than Co/umodza, whose hull 
is narrower, with ninety tons of lead on 
her keel, can carry. 

And yet, with all these differences in 
model, the profile of the two boats is 
very similar. A long, overhanging bow 
and stern, with the deadwood or fin cut 
away so far aft that the whole shark- 
like nose of the yachts can leap clear of 
a sea without exposing a bit of her keel, 
and one begins to wonder what it is, if 
the keel is so short, that keeps these 
boats from drifting sideways. In the 
old-time yachts a long, straight keel, 
with a good proportion of vertical dead- 
wood fore and aft, was considered es- 
sential to make a boat hold on in beat- 
ing to windward, and yet, now, with 
only ashort fin, just long enough to give 
structural strength to hold their lead 
keels, the modern yachts sail faster and 
closer to windward, and carry much 
larger sails. 

And now, to turn from design to sail- 
ing, to successfully manceuver and 
make all the quick gybes and tacks nec- 
essary for a racing yacht, something 
more than speed alone is required. A 
yacht that answers her helm promptly, 
with a smart skipper controlling her, 
can often blanket another at the start 
and keep her under her lee all the way 


to windward, although, if not interfered 
with, the other may be the faster yacht 
on astraight run, This brings up what 
is called jockeying, and is really the fine 
point of the game, for when two yachts 
are equal it is the jockeying that will 
win the race. A yacht may be ever so 
good, but after all it 1s the brain and 
quick conception of the man sailing her 
that make her go faster or slower, ac- 
cording to his ability. 

An experienced man when sailing 
his boat hears and feels every sound 
and every vibration of his boat. How 
often have you been out sailing when 
everything to you seemed all right, and 
yet whilst the old skipper sailing her 
seems to listen uneasily to your conver- 
sation, he hears or feels something that 
tellshim his yachtis not sailing just right, 
so finally he gets up and slacks off a few 
feet of the main sheet and sits down 
satisfied; then you notice she sails 
much faster, yet you did not know but 
what everything was right before. He 
knew, however, just as at times he 
knows the sail is not set right and slacks 
or hoists the peak halyards a little, 
to make a sail that was fluttering set 
quiet and do its work. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between sailing a yacht and racing a 
yacht. Very little knowledge is needed 
to sail a boat, but to race her, and de- 
velop all the speed she is capable of, 
and know when you are getting all the 
speed possible, is another matter. 

It is one of the grandest of sights to see 
two such yachts as Columbia and Sham- 
rock manoceuvering for position at the 
start. It isnot as if one man was doing it 
all. Here is a test of the thorough drilling 
of something like sixty men on each boat 
to all work in unison; and when you see 
the towering pyramids of canvas, with 
acres of wind blowing into them, trim- 
med down flat, as the boats round up on 
a wind, you can realize how these sixty 
men must be working, and some of the 
difficulties a skipper of one of these 
immense racers has to deal with. 

The first point in every race where 
jockeying occurs is at the starting line, 
between the preparatory signal and the 
starting gun. Especially is this true if 
the first leg of the course is a beat to 
windward; each boat then wants to be 
the one to windward when the line is 
crossed, and, as only one can be there, 
the result is naturally very exciting to 
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the onlookers. In match races between 
two boats very different tactics may be 
employed from those used when there 
are many starters, as in a club regatta. 
There the windward berth is a big gain 
at the start, but when only two boats 
are racing, if the line is laid at right 
angles to the wind, there are ways of 
overcoming the loss of the weather 
berth, provided the lee yacht can get 
clear of the weather one far enough to 
cross the line at the same time and get 
clear wind. If the start happens to be 
made on the port tack this is sometimes 
a good move, but, to be successful, the 
yacht doing it must shake off the weather 
yacht and cross as far away as the length 
of the line will permit, and with good 
headway. By this move it is sometimes 
possible to tack soon after crossing to 
starboard, when the right of way will 
force the other yacht about, and the 
positions at the start are reversed. Then 
again, if the weather boat is sharp, she 
will not allow the lee yacht to get too 
far away at the line, but aim to keep 
close down on her, and interrupt her 
wind. Once a yacht blankets another, 
the man to leeward, unless he has a 
faster boat, or is a much better jockey 
than the man who has him blanketed, 
is well-nigh helpless. The man to wind- 
ward can tack every time he does, 
and so keep just between nim and the 
wind. 

But I have seen it done more than 
once, by very quick jockeying on the part 
of the leeward man, when he has worked 
out from under the other yacht’s lee. 

The personal factor comes into play 
so largely at this work that the whole 
fate of the race is often decided by one 
or two quick moves executed just at the 
proper time. Foras big and complex as 
these two racing yachts are when they are 
in the positions that we have just de- 
scribed, we will say that the skipper of the 
leeward yacht gives his boat a luff, and he 
watches the other yacht to see if he 
does the same. If such is the case he 
tries him again, and a few trials at just 
a slight luff and then a good full will 
soon give him a gauge on about the 
caliber of his opponent, for after all we 
are only human and the man controlling 


the other yacht may close his eyes long 
enough to wink. 

If his opponent is his equal, or his 
better, the windward yacht will prob- 
ably disregard his bids for a luff entirely, 
and then he will soon find out he loses 
every luff he makes; du¢ on the other 
hand, if his rival accepts and follows 
the luffing tactics he lays himself open 
to defeat, for the lee man will watch, as 
a cat watches a mouse, for a certain 
favoring puff of wind, and when he sees 
it darkening the water to windward he 
luffs, or only pretends to; his rival does 
luff, just as the strong puff hits him, 
while the leeward man quickly lays his 
boat off to the puff and drives past far 
enough to get a clear wind. 

Another extremely difficult point of 
racing, when the two boats are evenly 
matched and close together, is for the 
leading yacht to attempt to hold her 
lead before the wind. She then tries 
to run as fast as the following boat, and 
yet that boat, by getting just to wind- 
ward of her, can interrupt her wind to 
such an extent that she may come up 
to and pass the leader. This part of 
the race, if the two boats are evenly 
matched, often results in really comical 
antics between them. Several times I 
have seen the two rivals follow each 
other miles out of their course, one 
chasing the other. There is a way, how- 
ever, out of this difficulty which is really 
a good kink in yacht jockeying. That 
is for the following boat, after ineffect- 
ual attempts to luff past the leader, to 
get his spinnaker ready for instant set- 
ting. Then, after what appears to be 
a bold luff, but what in reality must be 
made a hollow bluff, by backing the 
luff of the mainsail so the other yacht 
will shoot some distance ahead, while 
his own yacht does not follow him too 
quickly, bear away before the wind and 
set the spinnaker. Of course this, as all 
other jockey moves, owes its entire suc- 
cess tothe quickness and skill with which 
it is accomplished; butas the main object 
in arace between only two boats is to 
beat the other fellow, it matters not how 
far out, of the course you chase him, 
provided you come out ahead when the 
jockeying is over. 
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YACHTING. 


THE OFFICIAL TRIAL RACES. 


HE formal 
trial races 
of Colum- 
éza and De- 

Sender were sailed 
off Newport this 
year, at the urgent 
request of Mr. Ise- 
lin, who preferred 
the course off New- 
port to that off 
Sandy Hook. The 
first race was in a 
good breeze, and 
Columbia, with 
her new steel mast 
stepped, once 
again defeated De- 
fender in creditable style and gained newer and 
greener laurels. The contest was exciting, and 
owing tothe keen rivalry between the crews was 
well worth seeing. There was a large assembly 
of steam and sailing yachts off Brenton’s Reef 
lightship on September 2d, the flagship Corsazr 
acting as judges’ boat. The wind blew steady 
from east, and it had a velocity of about nine 
miles when the starting gun was fired at 1:35:00. 
The course was 15 miles towindward and return. 

Mrs. Iselin and Nat Herreshoff were aboard 
Columdza, and Mrs. Butler Duncan sailed with 
her husband on Defender. Defender gauged 
the time admirably, and crossed the line 23 
seconds after the gun, with Co/umbdia 40 sec- 
onds behind the signal. There was great 
jockeying done by Columdia to get from 
under Defender’s lee, and she accomplished it 
by a number of short tacks. The fact that she 
is quicker in stays than the champion of 1895 
rendered this possible. Once in the lead she 
¢ontinued to gain. The wind freshened as the 


CAPT. URIAS RHODES, 
Sailing-master of the Defender. 


day grew older. The race was close for a time, 
but as the breeze grew weightier Co/umbza 
slowly ate her way out to windward, tack by 
tack. It was the same old story. Defender 
was sailed as doggedly and determinedly 
as though she had been a wianer all along. 
Neither skipper nor crew was demoralized by 
the succession of defeats the boat had encoun- 
tered. 

The boats threshed at it in fine style, the 
breeze increasing at times and forcing the skip- 
pers to dowse the little jibtopsails, which, how- 
ever, were set again when they would help 
the speed. Nothing of note happered in the 
spin to windward. Co/umdza’s mast behaved 
perfectly, and the pine spars of the clubtopsail 
stood much better than the steel ones which 
Nat Herreshoff had previqusly experimented 
with. 

At 3h. 27m. Columdza tacked for the mark, 
which she had slightly overstood, and headed 
for it with eased sheets and a magnificent burst 
of speed. Defender followed. The times were : 

H. M.S. 
CORRMDIA. oc cccescvcssccceesentos 2-50000s000%000008 3250203 
DODONGSS 5 .ocsccesceccescoscccenseceses ics + sone 3354:56 

This was 5m. tos. to the credit of Columdza, 
including the loss atthe start. Both yachts set 
balloon jibtopsails for the run home, and later 
hung out their spinnakers to starboard, The 
wind kept fairly steady during the spin before 
the wind, still it was noticed that Defender got 
the benefit of a puff which helped her along 
considerably, but grew quite faint before it 
caught Columbia. 

Amid a great display of enthusiasm the finish 
line was passed with Co/umdza far in the lead, 


the summary of the whole race being : 

Elapsed 
Time. 
11,M.S. 
3:47:03 
3353752 


Finish. 
H.M.S. 
5222743 
5:29:15 


Start. 
H.M.S. 
COLMAR. 0000 ccccvcsessees 0003235240 
Defender. ......s--eeeeeeeeeeee 1335323 
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Thus Co/umdbza won by 6m. 49s. Columdia’s 
time from the start to the outer mark was 
2:14:23, while that of Defender was 2:19.33, 
the gain of Columbia being 5m. 10s. In the 
run home Co/umdza gained 1m. 39s. Columdza, 
as well as winning the first trial race, won a cup 
presented by Captain Brokaw of the schooner 
Amorita. 

The second race, on September 4th, was so 
satisfactory to the America’s Cup committee 
that they concluded that no other official test 
was necessary. They decided that Columdbsa 
was their choice to meet Shamrock, though for 
prudential reasons no formal announcement 
was made at the time, as only a week’s notice 
to the challenger is called for by the terms of 
the match. So in case Columéiza happens to 
be disabled Defender will be eligible for se- 
lection. 

The course was an equilateral triangle 10 
miles to the side, the first leg being a close 
reach, the second a broad reach, and the third 
a beat to windward. The wind was north by 
east and fresh when the start was made, with 
Columéia in the lead. Both yachts slipped 
through the water quite fast, and made capital 
time to the first mark, Co/umdécza sailing the ten 
knots in 58m. 36s., and Defender in th. 2m. 12s. 

After gybing round this mark they steered 
for the second, which they luffed round as fol- 
lows: Columbia, 1:27:53; Defender, 1:33:51. 
On this leg Co/uméza had gained 2m. ys., mak- 
ing a total gain of 5m. 45s 

In the beat home Co/umdza gave a fine exhi- 
bition of speed. Her victory was hailed enthu- 
siastically. The official figures furnished by 
the Regatta Committee tell the whole story : 
Elapsed 

Time. 
H.M 8S. 


Start. 
H.M.S. 
+» +11326:09 
.0e8E°26322 


Finish. 
H. M.S. 
eee 2243233 3117224 
Defender 2353253 3127331 
The Columbia wins on elapsed time by 1om. 7s. 
Elapsed time between marks: 
Elapsed 
Time. 
First Mark. First Leg. 
H. M.S. H. M.S. 
12324745 0:58:36 
12328334 1202212 
Elapsed 
Time. 
rk. Sec'd Leg 
S H.M.S. 
1103:08 
105317 
Elapsed 
Time. 
Second Mark. Finish Line. Third Leg. 
H. M.S. H. M.S, H. M.S. 
Columbia.... 0000008 327553 2243:33 12157240 
RIGEOOGESE 005.045 0000000000 1333°51 2353353 1:20:02 
Gains by the Columbia: From the start to first mark, 
3m. 36s.; first mark to second mark, 2m. gs.; second 
mark to third mark, 4m. 22s. Total gain by the Colum- 
bia, 1om. 7s. The Columbia wins the Harrison B. 
Moore he by 7m. 7S., corrected time. She allowed 
the Defender 3 minutes under the new time allowance 
agreed upon. 


On September sth, Col/uméza and Defender 
sailed another race for a cup presented by Col. 
William Goddard, the father of Mrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin. The course was ten iniles to windward 
and back, the wind being southwest by west 
and blowing a nice sailing breeze. Columbia 
had spread a new mainsail, which fitted like 
— onapost. In the windward leg Co/um- 
za gained 3m. 4s. Spinnakers were set for the 
run home, in which Co/umdéza gained only 38s. 


Start. 
H. M.S. 
0) 11:26:09 
Defender 11:26:22 


First Mark. 


Columbia 
Defender.... 
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The official summary follows : 

Outer 
Mark. 
H. M.S. 
4200740 
4:03:13 


Start. 
H M.S. 
Columbia.........cssceeees 2:21:50 4:55:06 
ERRDOGIIOE . .. << -sannsawasconce 2:21:19 4258:17 
Columdza thus won by 3m. IIs. 
While in Newport I spoke to many veteran 
yachtsmen, amateurs and professionals, All are 
satisfied that the A merzca’s Cup isin no danger, 
and that, unless in case of accident, Shamrock 
will be defeated. 


CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


The cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
which began on August 7th and ended on 
August 15th, was remarkable for the fight to 
the death of the Co/umdbza and the Defender, 
and also for the large number of craft that com- 
posed the squadron. It was brilliant from the 
rendezvous at New London to the disbandment 
in Newport Harbor. Never before had so large 
a fleetof splendid pleasurecraft assembled at the 
anchorage at the mouth of the Thames off the 
Pequot House. There were close upon two hun- 
dred yachts at the rendezvous, each flying the 
club burgee ; and more than one hundred yacht- 
owners attended the meeting of captains on 
Commodore Morgan’s magnificent flagship 
Corsair, on board of which Fleet Captain 
Beavor Webb and the Regatta Committee, 
Messrs. S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold 
and Irving Grinnell, were guests. 

The presence of Defender, Columbia, Vigz- 
lant, Mayflower and N 


Finish. 
H M.S. 


avahoe added to the 

interest taken in the fleet, while the saucy ap- 

pearance of the grand old schooner America, 

now nearly half a century old, surprised all 

who saw her. She is indeed a great boat yet. 
NEW LONDON TO GARDINER’S BAY. 

August 8th.—The yachtsmen were up early, 
and those yachts that did not intend to take 
part in the first squadron run to Deering Har- 
bor made sail and steered a direct course 
through Plum Gut to Gardiner’s Bay and thence 
to Shelter Island. Thecourse of the racing yachts 
was from off the bell buoy at Sarah's Ledge 
to and round a mark three and one-half miles, 
south by west one-half west, from Watch Hill, 
leaving it to starboard, and thence to a mark 
the same distance south-southwest of Plum 
Island Light, the distance being thirty nautical 
miles. 

A lively breeze blew from west-southwest 
when the preparatory signal was given from 
the Corsazr at 1oh. 45m.; and all the sloops, 
with the exception of Co/umdza and Defender, 
were started in the first division, the schooners 
following, and the champions for cup defence, 
in racing trim, being sent away fifteen minutes 
after the two-stickers. It may be remarked 
that this system of starting prevailed in all the 
squadron runs. It was a reach with the wind 
on the starboard beam to the first mark, and 
mighty pretty did the fleet of forty-five look as, 
heeling over to the pressure of the brisk breeze, 
they darted across the imaginary line, watched 
by a proud array of steam yachts. First to 
cross was the sloop Razmatany, quickly over- 
taken by NMavahoe, while those keen rivals for 
honors, Syce and Kestre/, brought up the rear 
of the single-stickers. Next came the schoon- 
ers, led by the handsome 4rze/ with Lydia 
last. 
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The start of Columbia and Defender was 
smart and picturesque, the champion of 1895 
getting the better of it, luffing out across her 
rival’s stern and securing the lead of a length. 
Both yachts, in addition to their three lower 
sails, carried club-topsails and large jib-topsails. 
Defender’s triumph was, however, destined to 
be short-lived. Co/umdéza gradually drew ahead, 
made up the eighteen seconds she was behind 
at the start, and kept away past Race Rock 
ten seconds ahead of her rival. From that 
point to the finish her gain was slow and sure, 
At the Watch Hill mark she had 1m. 32s. to 
her credit, and at the finish she had beaten De- 
fender 4m. 1s on actual time. A squall struck 
Columba off Great Gull Island, causing her to 
carry away part of the lacing connecting the 
topsail with the club, The balloon jib-topsail 
was devised to ease her. Columébza \ed the 
fleet at the finish. while the Amorzta was the 
leader of the schooners 

Columbia beat the Vigzlant 53 minutes. 
Navahoe withdrew soon after the start. Car- 
mita lost her topmast. The official measure- 
ments of Co/umdéza were not announced, so that 
her corrected time could not be calculated. 


GARDINER’S BAY TO NEWPORT. 


August 9th.—The flagship, from a position 
3% miles south-southwest ef Plum Island, 
fired the preparatory gun for the second squad- 
ron run to Brenton’s Reef lightship off New- 
port at 10:20 A.M. The distance between the 
two points is 43 miles, but it took some of the 
yachts nearly till dusk to go over the course 
This was owing to the fluky weather which 
prevailed for the greater part of the day. 
Acushla /1. crossed just as the gun was fired 
at 10:30, followed by Vgzlant, Navahoe, Glo- 
riana, Lotawana, Hussar, Mira, Katonah, 
Systal and Sayonara, in the order named. 
Kestrel, Uvira, Queen Mab, Hildegarde and 
Rusalka were handicapped. 

In the schooner classes Quvssetta led, fol- 
lowed by Emerald, Shamrock, Colonia, Al- 
c@a, America, Constellation, Gevalia, Amo- 
rita, Marguerite, Latona, Hildegarde, Pris- 
cilla 1], and Uncas, The rest were bunched 
astern, Defender crossed the line 1m. 15s. 
before Columéza. All the yachts set spin- 
nakers to port and slowly sailed as far as Little 
Gull, where the flood tide stopped their way 
considerably. There were many shifts of wind 
during the day, and it may be truthfully re- 
marked that the element of luck was more 
powerful than any other factor. It wasn’t un- 
til two o’clock that the breeze came out moder- 
ately fresh, from west-southwest. Columdia, 
when the wind came, had a long lead of De- 
fender. Vigilant had been exceptionally fa- 
vored and led the whole fleet by at least four 
miles at Point Judith, with Colonza chasing 
her only a short distance astern. Avrze/ was 
third, with Co/umdza fourth. The fleet was 
met off Narragansett Pier by the old cup de- 
fender Volunteer, with the veteran Hank Haff 
at the helm. She was saluted and made much 
of. Vigzlant, handled beautifully, would not 
permit Co/onza to pass her,and she crossed the 
finish line 55 seconds inthe lead. The Regatta 
Committee figured that Co/umdbza beat De- 
fender 22m. 25s., but, as mentioned above, 
luck favored the new boat, 
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In Class A, schooners, Hz/degarde won from 
Constellation by 5m, 19s. corrected time; in 
Class B, Co/onza won by 18m. corrected time, 
Emerald being second; in ClassC, Arze/ won 
by 23m. q1s., Marguerzte being second; in 
Class D, Katrina won by ris., corrected time, 
from La/ona, which was second, and Amorita, 
which was third, by 39s.; in Class F, Veaera 
won by 1m. 58s. from Gevadza. 

Of the sloops, Co/umdza won from the De- 
fender by 22m. 25s. elapsed time; Vigzlant 
beat Navahve by 17m. 19s. corrected. In 
Class H, Hiéldegarde beat Queen Mad 8s.; 
Class ], Sayonara won; Class K, Kestrel beat 
Systal 8m. 275.; Acushla //., 20m. 36s., and 
Syce 32m. 27s. In Class L Katonah won. 

NEWPORT TO VINEYARD HAVEN. 

August roth.—A stiff breeze from the south- 
ward, a perturbed sea, with rain and mist, 
were the conditions that confronted the fleet in 
this particular squadron run, but as it was a 
fair wind all the way. the sailing was neither 
difficult nor dangerous. The distance sailed 
was 37 nautical miles, and the close contest be- 
tween Columbia and Defender will long be 
remembered as the most exciting race of the 
cruise. The single-masted craft were sent 
away at 10:55, Vzgz/ant¢ crossing first, followed 
by Syce, Hildegarde, Navahoe, Lotawana, 
Queen Mab, Katonah. Sayonara and Systal. 
The large boats, including the cup defenders, 
carried only working topsails, while most of 
the smaller fry were reefed. Amorita led the 
schooners,’closely hunted by America, Alcea, 
lroquots, Katrina, Colonia and Quissetta. 

Defender started at 11:20:10, with Colum- 
bia 22s, later, her bowsprit pointing for her 
rival's weather quarter. It was aclose reach 
on the starboard tack to Vineyard Sound light- 
ship, and from the start until this mark was 
passed the two big _—_ were nip and tuck. 
Never before had Defender so distinguished 
herself. A long luffing match failed to give 
Columbia any advantage. Lee rails were 
awash in the puffs, and green water came in 
over the bows. Defender, owing to her steel 
mast, proved a trifle stiffer than her opponent, 
although, as a matter of fact, the difference was 
well nigh imperceptible. For an hour and 
twenty minutes they sailed so close to each 
other that a man aboard Co/uméza to windward 
might have easily throwna biscuit onto the deck 
of Defender to leeward. It was splendid sail- 
ing. At the Vineyard Sound lightship Colum- 
bza was 15 seconds ahead, her time being 
12:47:20 and that of Defender 12:47:35. Small 
jib-topsails were now set and the yachts kept 
away a couple of points, steering for the finish 
line at West Chop Buoy, which marks the en- 
trance to Vineyard Haven. The water in 
the Sound was a little smoother and Co/umdza 
gained inch by inch, winning eventually by 
Im. 14s., a rather narrow margin in so long a 
course. The corrected time was not given, but 
Columbia probably won. 


The old schooner America sailed a plucky 
race, holding her own for a long time against 
many modern schooners, but she carried away 
her forepeak halyards and was forced t 
retire. 
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VINEYARD HAVEN TO NEW BEDFORD. 


August 11th.—This squadron run, owing to 
fluky weather,was disappointing. The weather 
at the start looked promising, a nice easterly 
wind blowing, but this wind soon gave out and 
the fleet was becalmed for quite two hours. 
Columbia kept in the middle of Vineyard 
Sound, while Defender hugged the Naushon 
shore. Co/umdza got a fresh southwester that 
lasted long enough to give her a seven-mile 
lead of Defender. All the fleet with the excep- 
tion of the big sloops went through Quick's 
Holl, the cup defenders reaching Buzzard’s 
Bay by rounding Vineyard Sound lightship 
Vigzlant was first to finish at Wilkes Ledge, 
followed by Navahoe, Colonia, Quissetta, 
Amorita, Ariel, Gloriana, Syce and Jroguozs 

Columbia is winner, Defender not hav- 
ing covered the full course; Vzgz/ant wins 
from Navahoe by 53m. 14s.; Hzldegarde wins 
from Queen Mad by 13m. 20s.; Glorzana wins 
in her class, being the only boat timed ; Syce 
and Mra win in their respective classes ; Co- 
fonza wins in her class; Arzel wins from /ro- 
guots by 44m. 138.; Quzssetta wins from Am- 
orita by 8m. 38s.; Uncas wins from Neaera 
by 5m. 34s 

The dreariness of the run was enlivened by 
several spurts of steam yachts. in which the 
flagship Corsazr tried conclusions with the 
Kanawha, and the Felzcza had a tussle with 
the Marzetta, Colonia and Navahoe grounded 
at the entrance to the harbor, but got off with- 
out damage. 

NEW BEDFORD TO NEWPORT, 

August r2th.—Light airs characterized the 
squadron run from New Bedford to Newport, a 
distance of 2234 nautical miles, but Co/umdza 
contrived to score a remarkable victory over 
Defender, beating her by 19m. 4s. The start 
was made in a paltry northeaster from off 
Wilkes Ledge, the signal for the start of the 
first division being given at 11h. 1om. Gdlorz- 
ana led with Vzgzlan¢ close astern. Spinna- 
kers were set to port. Lafona led the schooner 
class with Quzsseé¢/a bringing uptherear. De- 
fender crossed igs. ahead of Co/umdza, and in 
about half an hour was passed by the last- 
named craft. Every advantage was taken of 
each passing puff, and Columdbza had great 
luck. At Sakonnet light she was 11m. 47s. in 
the lead, showing herself a marvel in light and 
fluky weatier. The yachts finished in a fog 
and luckily without accident. 

The Vzgzlant won from Navahoe by 17m. 
31s.; Queen Mab won from Hildegarde by 
19m. 598.; Glorzana won from Sayonara by 
4m, 31s.; Acushla II, won from Syce by 33s.; 
Katonah won in Class L ; Co/onzia won from 
Alcea by 52m. 6s.; Arzel won from JMJar- 
guerite by 13m. 19s.; Amorita won from 
Quissetta by 8m. 51s., and Uncas won in Class 
F of schooners. 

The squadron lay at anchor in Newport Har- 
bor all Sunday, the racing crews resting and re- 
cuperating for the great race of next day. 

RACE FOR THE ASTOR CUPS, 

August 14th.—The contest for the $1,000 cup 
for schooners and the $500 cup for single-mast- 
ers, offered by Capt. John Jacob Astor, brought 
out the two-stickers Colonia, Ariel, Amorita 
and Quéssetta, and the cup defenders Co/um- 


bta and Defender. The race, although sailed 
in light weather and a smooth sea, was very in- 
teresting. It showed what Co/umbdia is capa- 
ble of under such conditions and demonstrated 
a marked improvement on the part of her crew. 
The course sailed was from Brenton’s Reef 
lightship to a mark off Block Island ; thence to 
a mark off West Island and back to Brenton’s 
Reef lightship, the distance being 38 nautical 
miles. A light breeze blew from north by west 
when the starting gun was fired. Defender 
started first with jib-topsail set and sheets well 
off to port. Columdéza followed 3m. 29s. after 
her rival, and with balloon foresail and jib-top- 
sail hunted Defender. Both lowered their 
spinnaker booms to starboard, and 25 minutes 
later set their big spinnakers. 

The schooners were led by Amorita, with 
Ariel and Quzssetta next and Co/onza last. 
Columbia passed Defender \ong before the 
Block Island mark was reached, and maintained 
her lead to the finish. The contest between 
Amoritta and Colonia was keen, the smaller 
craft getting the better of it throughout. It is 
interesting to note that Co/umdia gained on 
every leg From Brenton’s Reef to Block Isl- 
and, a distance of 13% miles, before the wind, 
she gained 6m.15s. Thence tothe West Island 
mark, 18 miles, partly a beat to windward, she 
gained 3m. 5s.; and from that point to the fin- 
ish, a broad reach of 6% miles, 3m. 47s., making 
a total beat of 13m. 7s. Amorita won from 
Colonia by 1m. 145 

RACE FOR THE ** WIND-UP™ CUPS. 

August 15th.—The yacht races of the cruise 
were ended by contests for the ‘** wind-up” 
cups seonmuiod by Commodore Morgan, the 
competition being open toall yachts that had 
sailed in the squadron runs. He also gave a 
prize to the 30-footers belonging to the club 
The course for the larger vessels was over a 
triangle 7 miles to the side, but the 30-footers 
went over a 14-mile course of their own. The 
breeze was moderate from east-southeast and 
continued light allday. It was another exem- 
plification of the extraordinary speed of Co/um- 
éza in smooth water and a faint breath. She 
beat Defender 8m. 52s 

August 16th.—The fleet disbanded at noon 
after races for launches and small boats had 
been steamed and rowed. ° 

Amorita won in the runs from New London 
to Gardiner’s Bay, from Willis Ledge, New 
Bedford, to Newport, and the ** wind-up” cup. 
She also won the Astor cup for schooners. 

Quzssetta won the runs from Newport to 
Vineyard Haven and from Vineyard Haven to 
New Bedford. 

Katrina won the run from Gardiner’s Bay to 
Newport. Forthe Rear-Commodore’s cup Vzg- 
zlant won from Newport to Vineyard Haven 
and from Vineyard Haven to New Bedford 
Syce won from New I.ondon to Gardiner’s Bay. 
Kestrel won from Gardiner’s Bay to Newport 
and G/lorzana won from New Bedford to New- 
port. Vzgtlant wins the cup 

And so ended the successful cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club. Much praise is due to 
the Regatta Committee, who worked hard. The 
general opinion of yachtsmen is that Co/umdza 
is quite able to take care of the America’s Cup. 
They base their belief in her from her exploits 
during the cruise. 
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THE TRIAL SPINS OF SHAMROCK, 

After the racing rig of Shamrock had been 
fitted in the Erie Basin, she was towed to 
Tompkinsville, and subsequently to the Horse- 
shoe, which is to be her anchorage until the cup 
races. Her first spin was on September 4th, 
when she appeared in the well-fitting suit of 
sails she carried in the race against Britannia. 
In her actual races against Co/umdza she will 
set, should the weather permit, a much more 
bounteous cloud of muslin. It may seem un- 
complimentary to Mr. Fife if I say that the 
canvas of Shamrock is the better part of her. 
I don’t like the look of the Scotch yacht with 
the Irish name, and, in my judgment, the 
glowing eulogies of her speed in the newspa- 
pers have been utterly uncalled for and exag- 
gerated. Some of them have been almost hys. 
terical All I can discover that the fears 
of these scribes for the safety of the America’s 
Cup are based on is the fact that the challeng- 
ing craft, under full sail, was able to pass the 
sluggish harbor tug from whose pilot house 
they were taking observations, I will also 
add, in fairness to the Knights of the Quill, 
that their expressions grew even more compli- 
mentary when, on a subsequent trial, they 
timed the yacht between Scotland and Sandy 
Hook lightships, and found that she averaged 
something like 12 knots an hour. 

It is a pleasant thing, no doubt, to pay com- 
pliments to so excellent a sportsinan and such 
a capital fellow as Sir Thomas Lipton, but 
the alarm of the reporters has infected all 
the dear old women in the land, who think 
that the America’s Cupis as good as lost. This 
is too bad ! 

But, seriously speaking, the trial spins of the 
Shamrock have not been such as to be very im- 
pressive. A yacht sailing by herself generally 
seems to be going quite fast, but no sound 
opinion of her speed can be formed by a spec- 
tator. 

In my judgment, Shamrock is the worst handi- 
capped yacht that ever sailed across the ocean 
to race for the cup. Her predecessors had the 
advantage of hard racing with smart craft be- 
fore they sailed westward, Thus they came to 
the scratch in fine fettle. If Shamrock, acrude, 
untried craft, can beat so splendidly tuned-upa 
racer as Co/uméza, we shall all look upon her 
victory as marvelous, and will all pav tribute 
to her designer and to her owner. But until 
she accomplishes something there is no reason 
for going off at half-cock. 

THE CONTESTS FOR THE CANADA CUP. 

It is somewhat singular that our Kanuck 
cousins should go to Great Britain when they 
want a racing yacht for an international contest. 
Thus Canada was from the design of Mr. Will- 
iam Fife, Jr., and she won handsomely from the 
Chicago craft Vencedor at Toledo, aie Erie, 
in 1896. This year, to defend the same cup, 
Beaver, a boat designed by Mr. Arthur E. 
Payne, of Southampton, England, was chosen 
to meet the American boat Genesee. By agree- 
ment it was decided that the contestants should 
come within the 35-foot class, the challenger 
being the Chicago Yacht Club and the holder 
of the trophy the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 
The main conditions of the races have already 
been given in Ourmnc. Much interest was 


aroused on the Great Lakes, the Royal Cana- 
dian Club forming two syndicates, which built 
three yachts, Beaver, Minota and Toronto, 
while Hamilton turned out three others, Myr- 
tle, Weir and Hamilton. The trial races to 
choose a defender were held at Toronto, begin- 
ning on August 7th, Beaver and Mznota prov- 
ing the two fastest; and the first-named, after 
she had clearly established her superiority, was 
adjudged the victor, and the Chicago Yacht 
Club was informed that Beaver had been se- 
lected. 

Trial races were held at Chicago, beginning 
on July 4th, the contestants being Vera, /Jose- 
phine, Bald Eagle, Prairie Briar and Gene- 
see, the last-named being selected, as she was 
clearly the best of the bunch. 

Genesee was built by asyndicate of the Roch- 
ester Yacht Club, headed by Mr. J. E  Bur- 
roughs, Secretary of the Y. R. U. of the Great 
Lakes. Her designer and builder was Mr. C. 
C. Hanley, of Quincy, Mass., famous for his 
Cape Cod catboats, and such craft as Meeker, 
Privateer and Acushla. Genesee may be de- 
scribed as a Cape cat cut away wherever possi- 
ble to make the best of the girth rule. 

Beaver was built by George Andrews, of 
Oakville, near Toronto, the head of the syndi- 
cate being Mr. Aimilius Jarvis. She is of the 
modified fin-keel type. Her best point of sail- 
ing was in a strong breeze. So stiff wasshe, in 
fact, that 500 pounds of lead were taken off her 
keel after the trial races, 

Genesee had about all the canvas she needed, 
but her rival could have well stood more. 

Beaver was sailed by Emilius Jarvis, as- 
sisted by J. Wilton Morse, mate, and J. S. Mc- 
Murray,-A. A. Macdonald, H. O. Hughes, 
amateurs, and J. Young, paid hand. Scruti- 
neer, E. Macdonald, Rochester Yacht Club. 

Genesee was sailed by C. G. Davis, J. E. 
Burroughs, Mate M. A. Duff, Charles Van 
Voorhis, C. C. Hanley, amateurs, and E. 
Thompson, paid hand. Scrutinger, George E. 
Evans, of the Canadian Yacht Club. 

The first race was started on August 21st. 
There was a large attendance of Lake yachts- 
men and a fine fleet, Commodore Morgan's 
flagship Pathfinder, of the Chicago Yacht 
Club; Szven, of Chicago; Result and Minx, 
of Detroit; 7h7st/e, of Chicago, and Pastime, 
of Walkerville, being among those present. 

The course was round an equilateral triangle, 
seven miles to the side. A good breeze blew 
from southwest. Gezesee took in three reefs, 
but Beaver carried all sail. Just after the gun 
was fired Beaver’s throat halyard pennant 
parted, and the starboard spreader, struck by 
the halyard block, was doubled. Thus the 
boat was disabled. Genesee sailed partly over 
the course, being disqualified for not rounding 
the first mark. 

The second race was siiled on August 22d, 
the wind being W.N.W., making it a broad 
reach to the first mark, a beat to the second, 
and another reach back to the finish. Beaver 
got the better of the start by 11s. Both boats 
set their spinnakers, but Genesee dowsed hers 
soon and set a balloon jib instead, and luffed 
out and got ahead of her opponent, maintain- 
ing her lead to the first mark, where the boats 
were thus timed : 
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Time. Elapsed. 

H.M.S. H.M.S. 

Genesee ....12:24:35 0:54:35 

Leaver ..... 12326303 0256103 

Thence to the next mark it wasa beatin a 

light wind. with a little roll to the sea. Beaver 
gained on this leg 36s., the times being: 

Elapred. 

11.M.S. 


Lead. 
H.M S. 


Gain. 
H.M.S. 
oto1:28 


Lead. 
H.M.S. 


Ti me. Gain. 


Genesee.. 
Beaver. : 

A broad ‘reach in smooth water to the finish 
wound up the race. Aeaver tried hard to 
overtake her rival, but her efforts were in vain. 
Genesee won by 1m. , the times being: 


22s, 


Lead. 
H. M.S 


Gain. 
H. M.S. 


Time. 
H. M.S. 
3:25:10 
3:26:32 
The third race, 


Elapsed. 
Genesee....... 
Beaver...ueeee : 
on aunt 23d, was over a 
course nine miles to windward and back, the 
wind being S.W. and light at the start. It 
took the boats nearly three hours to reach the 
windward mark. Genesee crossed second, but 
soon ran through Beaver's iee, and kept ahead 
to the first mark, where they were timed 
Time. Elapsed. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. 

Genesee.,.....3:15:19 2:54:19 
BOAVGl .ssccecs 3:16:38 2:55'38 

Spinnakers were set for the run home. There 
was a smart luffing match on the way, in which 
the Canadian craft gained gos. on her opponent, 
but Genesee was too much for her, and beat her 
by 39s. over the whole course, the times being : 
Elapsed. Gain. Lead. 
H.M.S. H.M.S.  H.M.S. 
424557 
4:46:30 

The decisive race was sailed on pian 24th 
over the triangular course in a light southeaster 
and smooth water, the first leg of seven miles 
being to windward, the second a free reach, 
and the third with the wind abeam. Gezsesee 
had good luck in getting some rare catspaws, 
and, owing also to her superior speed in light 
airs, led at the first mark by 11m. r1s., the times 
being : 


Lead. 
H.M.S. 


Gain. 


Time. 
K.M.S. 
Genesee.. +5:00°57 
BOAVET. cccccccccccece 5:07:36 


Time. 
H. = s. 


Elapsed. 
H. M.S. 


Lead. 
11.M.S. 


Gain, 
H.M.S, 
OIIiiit 


In the next ‘leg Beaver lost more than an- 
other minute. She carried her spinnaker all 
the way, but Gemzesee soon shifted hers fora 
balloon jib. The times at the second mark 
were 
Elapsed. 
11.M.S. 
1230109 
133126 
of the course 


Time. 
11.M.S. 
102335248 


Lead. 
H.M.S 
0:12:28 


Gain. 
H.M.S. 
Genesee.... 101217 
Beaver 


In the 


wind 
freshened considerably, and Beaver picked up 


last leg the 
Im. 41s. Genesee, however, won by tom. 47s., 
thus capturingthe cup, The times at the finish 
were : 
Elapsed 
11.M.S, 
4:17°17 
4:27:58 


Time. 

H.M.S. 

Genesee.. ooo ZsZ2iit 
Beaver.. .. 3242:58 
In the evening the two crews and the judges 
dined together. Commodore Plummer, of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, presented the 
cup to Commodore Morgan, of the Chicago 
Yacht Club, attheclubhouse. The best of good 
feeling prevailed. Speeches were made, and 
Mr. Jarvis, the skipper of Leaver, promised 


Lead. 
H.M.S. 
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to send a challenge for another cup race in time 
for next year. 

LAKE YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION, 

The annual meet of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association began at Toronto on August 14th, 
and ended with a cruising race to Hamilton, 
with a regatta there and a sail back to Toronto, 
The first race was over a triangular course four 
niles to a side, and was sailed ina fresh east 
wind. In the 45-foot class Canada had a sail- 
over. Inthe 35-foot class Weir beat Hamilton 
and Wyrtle. In the 30-foot class Kestrel beat 
Verona, Chetta, Brenda, Mirage, Wonaand 
Sylvia. 

“On August 15th, over the same course, the 
wind being light from east, Merry Thought 
beat the schooner C/orzta, designed by Cary 
Smith and taken by the canal to the lake, and 
also the cutter Vreda. In the 4o0-foot class 
Vivia beat Vedette and Vera. In the 25-foot 
class Lady Aldine defeated Pedro, and the 
knockabout Pefre/ came in ahead of Verétas, 
Enid and Winona. 

The course on August 16th was five miles to 
windward and back in a light wind. In the 
35-foot class /zmofa won from Hamilton and 
Wer, while in the 30-foot class Merage came 
in ahead of Verona, Wona, Kestrel, Happy 
Thought, Brenda and Chetta. 

The racing came to a close on August 17th, 
the course being five miles to windward and 
back in a moderate breeze, In the first class 
Merry Thought beat Volda, Canada and 
Clorita. In the 4o-foot class Vzvza vanquished 
Vedette and Vera. Lady Aldine was leader 
of the 25-foot class, defeating Pedro and Rat, 
while Petre/ was a victor over Enid, Veritas 
and W7noxa, 

INLAND LAKE REGATTA, 

The regatta of the Inland Lake Association, 
sailed on Lake Winnebago, August 14th to 
19th, was, according to my correspondent, 
highly gratifying to all who witnessed it. The 
race for the Felker Cup was exciting. There 
were ten competitors in the 20-foot class, and 
only 37 seconds difference in time between the 
winner and the fourth boat. The race was won 
by Aderyn, with Argo second, Algonguin 
third and Cavzte, of the White Bear Club, 
fourth. 

The second day’s race was the first of a series 
of three for club trophies. In the 20-foot class, 

Argo won her first victory for the champion- 
ship, beating Aderyn, Lassie, Tota, Cavite, 

Algonguin, Cherokee, Momo, Patricia and 
Rajah. In the 17-foot class, Nzghtingale de- 
feated Xenza and Flying Fox (disabled). 

On the third day, ina “fine southeast breeze, 
Argo won her second victory, beating Cherokee, 
lota, Cavite, Aderyn, Lassie, Patricia and 
Algonquin. Inthe 17-foot class, /lyzag Fox 
beat Miyhtingale and Xenia. 

On August 17th, Argo won her th rd victory 
and the championship of her class. Mig htin- 
gale beat Flying Fox and Xenza in the 17-foot 
class. 

On August 18th, Axgo won the cup offered 
by the Oshkosh Y. C. for 20-footers, beating 
Algonquin, Cherokee, Aderyn, lota and Har- 
poon. Nightingale was once more victorious 
in the 17-foot class, defeating wid Fox and 
winning the Inland Lake Cup. A.J. KENEALYy, 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, HAY ISLAND, 1899, 
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N the southwest point of Hay Island, 

in the St. Lawrence River, there was 

camped between the 4th and 18th of 

August as jolly a crowd of canoeists 

as ever congregated. It was the oc- 

casion of the Twentieth Annual Meet of the 

American Canoe Association, and, for the 

ninth time, the site selected was among the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 

The first week was devoted principally to 
preparation, pitching tents, cruising and fish- 
ing. By the end of the week more.members 
were present than appeared altogether at the 
camp of the previous year, and during the sec- 
ond week, when the racing really commenced, 
many more arrived. 

Hay Island is situated among the Admiralty 
Islands, about a mile and a half from Gana- 
noque, Ont., and within easy cruisifig distance 


“a 
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of Clayton, N. Y., Thousand Islands Park and 
Alexandria Bay. 

he fishing in the vicinity was, found to be 
ekeellent, and many bass, pike and pickerel 
were lured and landed, to form substance for 
the frying pan of the voracious canoeist. 

The regatta programme was unusually long, 
there being no less than thirty events, compris- 
ing all sorts and conditions of canoeing con- 
tests. Especial efforts had been made by 
Commodore Thorne to promote war -canoe 
races, and he succeeded admirably, for no less 
than seven war-canoes, manned by one hun- 
dred and five powerful paddlers, lined up for 
the two events for which they were eligible, 
and the races which ensued proved the most 
exciting and exhilarating that have been seen 
for many a long day. Another noticeable 
feature of the regatta programme was the 
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prominence given to open canoes, thirteen of 
the events calling for this class. In several of 
the other races they were used effectively. It 
would seem that the decked canoe is doomed 
to be used only for sailing races pure and sim- 
ple, and sailing races this year seemed sec- 
ondary to paddling. 
The only regrettable feature of the meet was 
, the refusal of many of the sailing men to enter 
the, trophy race, because no ‘‘ trial race” was 
put on. Article V. of the racing regulations 
requires a trial in the event of there being more 
than fifteen entries for the sailing trophy, the 
first fifteen who cross the line being then se- 
lected, with some exceptions, as eligible for 
the trophy race. There not being that many 
on this occasion, the Regatta Committee con- 
sidered a trial race unnecessary. This, appar- 
ently, did not meet the approval of many of 
the sailing canoeists, who formed themselves 
into a ‘‘ sailors’ union,” protested, and went on 
strike. The result was that C. E. Archibald, 
representing the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club, had virtually a walk-over with his famous 
canoe J/aé, and, for the fourth time, won the 
coveted trophy cup. 


' 
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The A. C. A. championship was a most ex- 
citing race, the Bohemians winning by but a 
few feet from the Britannias, who were quite 
as closely pressed by Dorval. The remaining 
four canoes were bunched several lengths be- 
hind, the freak canoe in the rear. It is but 
fair to the builder of the latter to explain that, 
having been finished only three days before 
the race, the crew could not sit it properly. 

The half-mile with turn was won compara- 
tively easily by the Bohemians, and again the 
Britannias barely beat out Dorval. The win- 
ners are said to have been paddling but a few 
months, and their success would seem to be 
wonderful, However, this fact may be the 
secret of their success, for all learning to pad- 
dle at the same time, under the one iastructor, 
they acquired the same style, which must be 
an important factor in such a race. 

After the war-canoe races the whole seven 
canoes swarmed around Commodore Thorne 
and gave him three cheers, each of the hundred 
odd men waving his paddle in the air. They 
formed a pretty sight indeed. At the conclu- 
sion of the day’s programme the’ Brockville 
men came through the camp with their freak 


AH-YAN-DORA-WAH—BOHEMIAN WAR-CANOE CHAMPION, 


The same entries were made for both war- 
canoe races, the A, C. A. championship (one 
mile straight away) and that of the Northern 
Division (half-mile with a turn), namely : Bo- 
hemian A, A. A, of Brockville, Ont.; Brock- 
ville Rowing Club, Britannia Canoe Club, of 
Ottawa; Dorval Canoe Club, of Dorval, P. Q.; 
Kingston Yacht Club, Ottawa Canoe Club and 
Toronto Canoe Club. 

The freak of the meet was the war-canoe of 
the Brockville Rowing Club, who, having been 
recently defeated in their orthodox canoe by 
their fellow townsmen the Bohemians, had a 
racing machine built by Gilbert, with which 
they fondly hoped to turn the tables. Their 
boat was built to comply with the letter and 
beat the spirit of the ulte. It looked like a 
torpedo-boat destroyer, being long and low, 
with no sheer, and a hood-shaped deck on the 
bow to throw off the water. It was also pro- 
vided with a fin to assist the steering, which, 
however, the Regatta Committee insisted upon 
being removed, resulting in the craft careering 
all over the course, and colliding with the 
Britannia canoe, 


failure on their shoulders, marching with slow, 
measured steps, each man solemnly whistling 
the ‘*‘ Dead March in Saul;” an‘d as they passed 
through groups of canoeists, these, instinctively, 
formed in two lines, and placing caps over 
their respective hearts, stood reverently with 
bowed heads. 

Many were the camp fires, many the yarns 
spun, many the friends found, and many the 
sighs sighed (down by the river side) when the 
two weeks were up, and the tents were struck 
of the A. C. A. camp of ’gg. 

The programme of races, with wianers, was 
as follows : 


SAILING AND PADDLING RACES—DECKED CANOES. 


Event No. 1.—Record combined race, paddling and 
sailing—Wasp, J. R. Stewart, Ironde- 
guoit Club, 1; Aziz, Louis May, New. 
York, 2 ; Eel, J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, 3. 

Event No. 2.—Record sailing—Aziz, 1; Wasp, 2 ; Eel, 3. 

Event No. 3.—Record paddling—Eel1, Wasp,2; Aziz, 


3 
Same canoe had to be used by each 
| competitor in these threeevents. Wasp 


won record prize with 7 points ; Aziz 
second with 6, and Eel third with 5 
points, 
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Event . 4.—Novice sailing—Hoonyali, F. G. Palm- 
er, New York, 1 ; Toreador. Mr. Pawla, 
New York, 2; Marie, A. G. Beghan, 
Rochester, 3. 

Yo. 5.—Trophy sailing—Mab, C. E. Archibald, 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 1; Marie, 
A. G. Beghan, Rochester, 2. 

vo. 6.—Dolphin trophy sailing — winner of 
trophy race barred. Allentries refused 
to start. 

‘Oo. 7.—Sailing, live man overboard and picked 
up again—F. C. Moore, New York, 13 
J. R. Stewart, 2. Messrs. Palmer, Mc- 
Taggart, Quick and Sparrow also 
started. 


Event 
Event 


Event 


A. C. A. WAR-CANOE CHAMPIONSHIP RACE, 


Event No. 8.—War-canoe race — Ah-Yan-Dora-Wah, 
Bohemian A. A. A., of Brockville, 1; 
Britannia, Britannia Canoe Club, 2; 
Dorval Juniors. 3; Hi-vah, Toronto 
Canoe Club, 4 ; Fag-A-Bealach, Ottawa 
Canoe Club, 5; Cataraqui, of Kingston 
Canoe Club, 6.and Brockville Rowing 
Club disqualified. 


SAILING RACES—OPEN CANOES. 

Event No, 9.—Open canoe sailing — Mab, II., C. E. 

Archibald, 1; Triumph, 2; Isis, J. R. 
Stewart, 3. 
Event No. 1o.—Combined sailing and paddling— Mab 
«9 @ 3 BG0a, @ 
DIVISION SAILING RACES. 

Event No. 11.—Atlantic division cup—Aziz, Louis May, 
New York, 1; Hoonyali, F. G. Palmer, 
New York, 2; Pioneer, F. C. Moore, 
New York, 3; Torment, L. Bb. Palmer, 
New York, 4; Question, H. H. Smythe, 
New York, 5, and Foggy Dew, H. L. 
Quick, Yonkers, 6. 

Event No, 12.—Central division cup—Chas. B. 
bush, 1; John S. Wright, 2. 

13.—Western division cup—Norma, F. B. 
Huntington, Milwaukee,1; W. M. 
Clark, Peoria, withdrew. 

Event No. 14.—Northern division cup—No entries. 


For- 


Event No. 


LAWN 


NCE more the same old lesson of stead- 
iness has been taught to the lawn- 
tennis players of our country; and it 
is to be hoped that the tournament 
experts will profit more from it than 

did those of 1895 from Goodbody's success 
at Newport the season before. Again this year 
the championship meeting ended in the tri- 
umph of steady, aggressive play backed up by 
the best of physical condition, over the inter- 
mittent brilliancy that is so characteristic of 
American top form. 

There is a remarkable similarity between 
Goodbody's success in 1894 and that of Paret 
this season. Each struggled through a difficult 
field, with the chances of a draw against him, 
and each seemed beaten again and again, only 
to rise to the surface once more through dogged 
persistence and the constant ability to keep the 
balls ‘‘coming back” to his opponent. Each 
triumphed over one brilliant opponent after 
another, only to spend his last strength in a 
heart- breaking final match of the full five sets, 
and then go down before aggressive steadiness 
in the challenge match for the championship. 

Is not the moral writ down plain? Look 
back at the championship records for the last 
six or seven years—ever since the modern 
game came into vogue—and what do you see? 
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PADDLING RACES. 


Event No. 15.—Western division Gardiner cup pad- 
dling—W. M. Clark,1; F. B. Hunting- 
ton, 2. 
Event No. 16.—Northern division war -canoe race— 
Bohemian A. A. A., 1; BritanniaC. C., 
2; Toronto C. C.,3; OttawaC. C., 4: 
Brockville Rowing Club, 5; Dorval 
_ Juniors, 6, and Kingston Yacht Club, 7. 
Event No. 17.—Trophy paddling—J. Smith, 1; + - 
Lawless, Ottawa, 2; E. B. Nellis, Wy- 
andotte, 3; J. M. Mowat, Kingston, 4; 
Chas. Eastmond, 5: E. McNichol, 6, 
and M. D. Wilt, Red Dragon C. C., 7. 
Event No. 18.—Paddling double blades, half mile and 
turn—E. Smith, 1; E. B. Nellis, 2; 
E. McNichol, 
19.—Tandem paddling—Frank Taylor and 
J. Smith, Toronto C, C., 1; C. Cooch 
and R. Craig, 2; J. M. Mowat and A. 
1). Cotter, 3, and E. McNichol and 
Herbert Blatchley. 4 
Event No. 20.—Relay race—No starters. 
Event No. 21.—Paddling single blade—J. Smith, 1; 
Frank Taylor, 2; E. Richards, 3. 
Event No. 22.—Novice paddling—R. H. Parmenter, 1; 
Herbert Blatchley, 2. 
23.—Four men_ paddling—Britannia C. C: 
Percival, Lynch, McNeil and Stott, 1; 
Toronto C.C., 2; Ottawa C. C. 3, and 
Kingston C. C., 4. 

.—Tandem overboard—TorontoC, C., Mc- 
Nichol and Begg, 1; Kingston Y. C., 
Britton and Parmenter, 2. 

.—Tilting tournament—H. L. Quick and 
M. D. Wilt,1; H. C. Allen and W. T. 
Lawless, 2. 

.—Upset paddling—W. T. Lawless, 1; L. 
Fournier, 2. 

.—Hurry-scurry--Britton, 1; Parmenter, 
2, and McNichol, 3. 

Event No. 28.—Ladies paddling—No entries. 

Event No. 29.--Ladies tandem paddling—No entries. 
Event No. 30.--Swimming, 1co yards—W. T. Lawless, 
1; Charles Eastwood, 2. 

Event No. 31.—Extra race, sailing, Gananoque ban- 
ner—Mab, C. E. Archibald, 1; Aziz, 
Louis May, 2; Wasp, J. R. Stewart, 3; 
Foggy Dew, 4; Ellen L., 5: Pioneer, 
6; Hoonyali, 7; Question, 8 ; Toreador, 


disabled. 
W. S. BUELL, 
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TENAIS. 


7 
Steadiness, steadiness, steadiness on top, first, 
last and all the time! 

In 1893 Wrenn fell heir to the American 
championship through the default of Campbell, 
the previous holder. But Wrenn had just 
beaten Hovey in the finals through his steadi- 
ness alone, for Hovey was much the more bril- 
liant player of the two, and generally supposed 
to be the stronger, before that match. From 
that day to this, Wrenn and Whitman, the two 
steadiest players America has ever turned out, 
have maintained the position of supremacy, 
except for one year, 1895, when Hovey broke 
into Wrenn’s series of successes for a single 
season. It was in this year, however, that 
Hovey’s clever game was brought to the height 
of its success, and combined perfect steadiness 
with his former briiliancy. dea I want to say 


here, purely parenthetically, that Hovey at 
rep in 1895, was in my opinion the great- 


est player that has ever been seen in this coun- 
try, either before or since that day, all of the 
lavish praise of both Wrenn and Whitman 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But Hovey 
reached that height only once, the amount of 
practice and hard training it takes to keep a 
brilliant player at such a pitch or steadiness 
being far too great for one of his type to long 
maintain that degree of skill. 
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A second glance at the list of runners-up at 
Newport adds still more force to the moral, for 
here lies the grave of many fondly-cherished 
championship aspirations. Larned, of all 
American experts the most brilliant and the 
least steady, has been the greatest sufferer. No 
less than four years has he reached the finals— 
in 1892, 1894, 1895 and 1896 (to say nothing of 
both 1893 and 1897 when he was unexpectedly 
beaten in the semi-finals)—only to have his 
skill desert him at the critical moment. This 
year and last we have another instance of the 
same thing, for Davis, the successor of the great 
Larned, has each time been beaten in the finals. 
Here are the two most brilliant experts of the 
country struggling for eight years and not once 
winning the All-Comers’, much less the cham- 
pionship, and in six of the eight years furnish- 
ing the disappointed and disappointing losers in 
the finals. 

Brilliant tennis is by all odds the finest 
to watch, and, perhaps, reaches the greatest 
heights the game affords; but when it comes 
to tests of relative skill, to tournament play, 
where the first importance is to win, the win- 
ning tennis is that which combines absolute 
steadiness with as much aggressive play as 
can be crowded in without risking the first at- 
tribute. And the lesson of 1899 serves but to 
emphasize this fact once more, to drum in 
the oft-repeated lesson again. Will our experts 
never see the force of its moral? Can they not 
read the handwriting on the wall—writ out for 
the benefit of those who persist in sacrificing 
steadiness for brilliance, as plain as in the days 


of Babylon: ‘* Mene, mene, tekel upharsin! 


THE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 1899. 


The national championship tournament of 
18y9 offered one innovation which must be 
looked upon as desirable above all others, in 
the absence of the crowding on the entry-list 
of a host of third and fourth-class players who 
were bound to be hopelessly out-classed in such 
a tournament. Whenever the list has run over 
sixty-four players, Referee Dwight has com- 
pelled the men in the preliminary round to 
play three matches in the first two days. This 
frequently worked considerable hardship to 
those whose draw was unfavorable, and the 
‘*duffers” who persisted in entering at New- 
port in such numbers were responsible for the 
trouble. 

Now the first season that the entry-list falls 
down to reasonable proportions, the complaint 
is made that ‘‘ tennis is dying out.” despite the 
fact that there has been an almost universal 
howl for asmaller entry, for some seasons. The 
scant number this year was a distinct blessing, 
though some writers did their best to disguise 
the fact. The list included every active player 
of importance, except Davidson, Millett, Miles, 
Hackett and a few prominent Westerners. 
It was unfortunate perhaps that Larned and 
Allen were forced to default on account of un- 
fitness, but Wrenn’s absence was solely because 
he was in no condition toe play, while Neel, 
Foote and one or two others who played in the 
spring, had no thought of playing at Newport. 

o make up for these absentees, there were 
the entries of both Huntington and Chace, the 
two veteran experts of years gone by, as well 
as Collins and Bond from the West, it being 
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the first appearance in the East of the ex-cham- 
pion Chicagoan. All in all, the entries this sea- 
son were stronger, if not more numerous, than 
those of last year, and the tournament was in 
every way a success, : 

The preliminary round brought out nothing 
of particular interest, but in the first the Ward- 
Budlong, Paret-Chace, Huntington-Little and 
Wrenn-Fischer matches began the excitement. 
In the first was shown a most striking contrast 
between modern methods and those of ten 
_ ago. Budlong seems to have stood abso- 

utely still for the last six or seven years, and 

his style of play is thoroughly antiquated. 
Very near the top, eight years ago, he is now 
rated as a long way below the leaders. Ward, 
on the other hand, carries modern tactics to the 
extreme point they have yet reached, with 
overhand twist service and constant net play. 
The result was never in doubt, and, of course, 
the up-to-date player won. 

Chace made his reappearance after several 
years of retirement from the courts. He 
showed much of his old skill, but poor physical 
condition. Opposed by a well-trained player 
of steady style, he weakened gradually and 
was an easy victim toward the end of the 
match, Fischer also lacked the physical con- 
dition to stand the strain that was asked of 
him, and his chances against Wrenn faded 
rapidly toward the end of the third set. Hunt- 
ington, the other veteran, won from Little in 
three close sets, by clever net-play, backed by 
his really beautiful passing strokes and excel- 
lent ground drives. The old Yale expert showed 
early in the tournament that he had returned 
to competition in better form than that of any 
other veteran who had ever left the courts for 
several years, and then come back. 

In the second round, only the Huntington- 
Stevens and Bond- Wright matches were of 
vital importance. Here the veteran first 
showed his splendid staying qualities, and won 
in five sets from the one man above all others 
who is supposed to outlast any other player 
on the courts. Huntington showed wretched 
judgment at first in trying to play Stevens 
from the base line, and this cost him the first 
two sets. Then he went to the net and so it 
was only a question of strength, and as he had 
plenty in reserve, he won out easily in three 
straight sets. Once more the modern volley- 
ing methods triumphed over base-line plays. 
Bond beat Wright unexpectedly in a curious 
match of five sets, in which each took turns at 
weak play. Wright lost his nerve somewhat 
in the third set, and slowed up noticeably in 
his speed, which gave the Westerner just the 
chance he wanted, and he took quick advant- 
age of his opportunity 

The fourth round furnished four exciting 
matches, three of them being of the fiercest 
‘*heart-breaking” order. Ware won from Ward 
after five sets of the most trying kind of play, 
and this, too, after the score had reached two 
sets to one against him. Collins, the West- 
erner, showed his first real touch of champion- 
ship form against Wrenn, winning by three 
sets to two in really clever style. His play 
showed so much thoughtful headwork that he 
was at once picked out as a student of the 
game who must ultimately rise to the cop, or 
very near it. 
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Davis beat Bond in four sets, which were a 
constant struggle for the net, with the advant- 
age in favor of Davis because he had passing 
ground-strokes and Bond had practically none. 
The fourth match was the longest of the 
tournament, being between Paret and Hunt- 
ington, and finished another struggle with en- 
durance as a potent factor. The weather was 
very trying that day, and all of the players 

ered badly from the heat, Paret and Hunt- 
re perhaps the most, because their match 
lasted over four hours through the middle of 
the day. The veteran's proven endurance 
promised at one time to carry him through 
ahead, for his driving was better than Paret’s, 
and his volleying generally as good. But the 
New Yorker showed remarkable steadiness 
and persistence, and clung on until he had 
evened up the score at two sets all. Then 
Huntington’s strength seemed to desert him, 
and Paret had an easy road in the fifth set. 

The semi-final round brought Paret against 
Ware, and Davis against Collins; and Paret and 
Davis each won in straight sets. Once more 
lack of condition told against Ware, and his op- 
ponent’s persistency gradually wore him down 
and won, the constant net play becoming very 
difficult to progress against after the first snap 
of freshness had been worn off. Davis beat 
Collins because of greater speed, faster volley- 
ing, and his twisting service, that has proved so 
puzzling to other players. The Westerner 
made a splendid stand in the last set, but 
Davis was in rare form and no kind of play 
could stop him. 

The final match betwen Paret and Davis 
proved the biggest ‘‘ upset ” of the tournament. 
Paret, hitherto a second-class. player, was 
thought to be nearly if not quite outclassed, 
and Davis suffered somewhat from over-confi- 
dence. Both men rushed to the net at every 
opening, coming in constantly behind the serv- 
ice, and sharp volleying at the net or the op- 
ponent’s errors accounted for nearly every 
point. Both used the most modern tactics, and 
each made such good use of his service that 
the server won a large majority of the games. 

Davis became a little nervous in the second 
set when the score grew close, but finally 
pulled it out, only to ‘‘let down” badly in the 
third. He got back into his true form in 
the fourth set and won easily ; but once more 
physical condition told against him, and Paret’s 
superior training gave him the match in the 
fifth set. Davis weakened toward the end and 
staggered somewhat in the court, Paret still 
playing strongly to the end and winning in the 
fifth set by 6—3. 

It was another victory for steadiness and 
physical training, backed by the everlasting 
persistence that has scored so many victories 
for ex-champion Wrenn. 

The challenge match for the championship 
found a tired man pitted against a fresh one, 
with the same result recorded in nearly every 
previous year where the challenger has not out- 
classed the holder of the title. Paret was to- 
tally unable to do himself justice, although 
Whitman would probably have won anyway. 
Poor judgment and physical ‘* staleness” kept 
the challenger from continuing the net play 
that had won every victory for him, in the first 
two sets; and from the base-line he was no 


match for the champion, getting only three 
games in the two sets. When the third set 
began, however, Paret changed his style, 
and instantly the whole complexion of the 
match was altered. Rushing net tactics both- 
ered the champion badly, and his antagonist 
tan the first five games off the reel in rapid 
fashion, a substantial lead which ultimately 
gave him the third set. In the fourth, how- 
ever, his overtaxed strength was not equal to 
the long strain that he had undergone, and the 
champion won, although not without a fierce 
struggle up to s-all, 

The championship doubles were very one- 
sided. Davis and Ward are easily the strong- 
est pair inthe country, and their loss of the 
first set to Allen and Hackett in the East vs. 
West match, was due more to over-confidence 
and carelessness than inferior skill. After that 
the result was never in doubt, while, in the 
challenge match, the lack of practice of the 
holders left them little chance for a victory, 
and they were unable to win a set. 

The full scores of the championship meeting 
follow : 


Preliminary round —R. Stevens beat D. Miller, by 
default ; = P. Huntington beat R. McKittrick, 6—2, 
re 6—43 i: . S. Bond beat W. J. Clothier, 6—3, 4—6, 
6—4, 6—4 iy £ Bridges beat Payne Whitney, by de- 
fault ; BS e Wright beat G. P. Sheldon, Jr , by default; 
R. D. Little beat F. Huntington, by default. 

First round—R. P. Huntington beat Little, 64, 8—6, 
6—4; Bond beat Bridges, 6—1, 6—2, 6—o; . Mund 
beat J. A. Allen, by default ; H. Ward beat C. R. Bu 
long, 6—4, 6—4, 4— 6, 6—2 ; A. Codman beat E. A. Fresh- 

man, 6—2,6—4, 6—3; L. E. Ware beat N. McLeod, by 
default ; S34 Paret’ beat M. G. Chace, 3—6. 10—8, 6—o, 

3: H. Avery beat W. A. Larned, by default ; D. 

Davis beat H. G. Whitehead, 6—2, 6—4, 6—o; G. L. 
ag Jr. beat E. P. Fischer, 5—7, 8—6, 7—5, 6—2; J. 
Ss. Taylor beat J. K. Willing, 5—7, 8— > —3, 3—6, 6-2; 
K. Collins beat T. Sturgis. Jr., a, —1, 6—1; W.C. 
Grant beat E. Stillé, by default ; "Seti beat H. W. 
Stiness, by default; Wright beat L. G. Grant, by de- 
fault ; c. Ww: Beard beat D, S. Ricker, 6—2, 6—2, 8—6. 

coed het round—Ware beat Codman, o—7, 6—3, 6-33 
Wrenn beat Taylor, 6—2, 6—3, 6—3 ; Collins beat Grant, 
6—1, 6—1, 6—2; Huntington beat Stevens, — 3—6, o— 3. 
6—3,6—1; Bond beat Wright, 4-6, @—4, 7 4—6, 6— 
Paret beat ary A 6—2, 6—3, 6—33 Ward "beat Mund, 

4-6, 10—8, 6—2, 6—o; Davis beat Beard, 6—2, 6—o, 6—1. 

Third round—Ware beat Ward, 3—6, 6—4. 9—11, ts 
6-4; Paret beat Huntington, 3;—6, 6—3, any 6—4, 6—- 
Davis beat Bond, 6—4, ya 7 6—4; Collins beat 
Wrenn, 8—6, 4—6, pay 6—4 

Semi- ‘final ‘round— Davis Cat Collins, 6—4, 6—1, 8—6; 
Paret beat Ware, 7-—-5, 6-- —4. 

Final round—Paret beat’ Davis, 7—5, 3—10, 6—3, 2—6, 


6—3. 
Championship round—M. D. Whitman (holder) beat 
1 


J. P. Paret (challenger), 6—1, 6—2, 3—6, 7—5. 


EAST vs. WEST DOUBLES. 
H. Ward and D. F. eee ey beat H. H. Hackett 
and J. A. Allen (West), 3—6, 6—3, 6—3, 6--2. 
Challenge round—H. Ward and D. F. Davis (chal- 
lengers) beat L. E. Ware and G. P. Sheldon, Jr. (hold 
ers), 6-4, 6—4, 6—3. 


CONSOLATION SINGLES. 

First round—R. D. Little beat R. McKittrick.6 —2,6—o° 
H. E. Avery beat L. G. Grant, 6—2, 6-1; E. A. Fresh 
man beat G. Whitehead, by default ; T. Sturgis, Jr., 
beat J. K. apres ar 6—4, 6--2 id. s. Bridges beat D. S. 
Ricker, 6—3y 4—6, 6—4; E. P. ischer beat M. G. Chace, 
by default ; W. t Clothier beat W. C. Grant, by de: 
fault ; C.R. Budilong beat N. H. Mundy, 6—1, 6—4 

Second round—Little beat Avery, 6—3, é— ; Bud- 
long beat Freshman, 6—1, 6—o; Sturgis beat Bridges, 
6—1, 4—6, 6—2; Fischer beat Clothier, 3—6, 6—4, 6—2. 

Semi-final rounnd— eonged — Sturgis, ¢-2, 6—1: 
Little beat Budlong, 6—3. 

Final round—Fischer kent Little, 6—3, 6—o. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Final round—B,. C. Wright (Harvard), beat W. C. 
Grant (Columbia), 6—o, 6—2, 
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ATLANTIC VS, PACIFIC COAST EXPERTS. 


By far the most important of all the inter- 
sectional lawn-tennis matches that have yet 
been held in America took place in California 
early in September. The Western experts in- 
vited a team of representative Eastern cracks 
to meet them on the Pacific Coast in a series of 
special invitation tournaments, and this was 
the first of the series. The home players were 
fortunate in securing the presence of such a 
strong team as Champion Malcolm D. Whit- 
man, Double Champions Dwight F. Davis and 
Holcombe Ward, and Interscholastic Champion 
Beals C. Wright. The team was made up at 
Newport during the National Championship 
week, and started for the Pacific Coast the 
week following. 

The first tournament was held at the Hotel 
Del Monte courts, in Monterey, Cal., and the 
four Eastern players there met George F. 
tu the Coast champion ; his brother, 
Robert N. Whitney; Sumner Hardy, last ear’ s 
champion of the Coast, and Samuel Hardy, his 
brother. The conditions called for each a the 
Eastern players to meet all four of the Coast 
champions in turn, each match being best 
three out of five sets and two rounds to be 
played each day. Play was started on Septem- 
ber 5th and ended the following day, each man 
having played four matches. 

The result was in many ways surprising. 
We of the East had long considered our lead- 
ers stronger than the best of the Pacific Coast 
experts, but the Westerners were not so thor- 
oughly convinced of Eastern superiority until 
after the first tournament was over. Then the 
result was rather convincing, since the Eastern 
players won fourteen out of the sixteen matches 
played, with a score of 42 sets against 13 and 
308 games against 194. To the surprise of 
both Eastern and Western men, the Coast 
champion, George Whitney, did not show the 
greatest strength. On the contrary, by far the 
strongest of the Californians turned out to be 
Sumner Hardy, who held the Coast champion- 
ship last season, and it was he who won both of 
the matches for his team. Hardy beat both 
Ward and Wright in straight sets, but lost to 
Whitman and Davis in close matches. The 
former Coast champion volleyed fast and ag- 
gressively, his attack being very much stronger 
than that of any of the other W Jestern players, 
and his defense quite as strong. He ran in to 
the net constantly, as do our most successful 
Eastern players, and the visitors found it very 
difficult to pass him. 

Davis proved to be the strongest of the 
Easterners, and his ‘‘hurricane”™ style was 


. 


very discouraging to the home experts. They 
could make no headway at all against his long, 
fast strokes and his marvelously deep volley- 
ing. When in his best form, Davis is unques- 
tionably the strongest active player in the 
country to-day, and he was very much on his 
game during the early part of his stay in Cali- 
fornia. He au. Whitman were the only two 
first class players in the Eastern party, and 
neither of them lost a match, Davis losing only 
two sets and ‘Vhitman but three. 

The general result of the first meeting be- 
tween the two teams would suggest that Sum- 
ner Hardy was nearly, if not quite, equal to 
our first-class Eastern players, while the other 
three were about even with the weaker men of 
the Eastern second-class. The conditions, it 
must be remembered, entirely favored the 
Western players, since they were on their 
home courts, to which they were thoroughly 
accustomed, and played amidst familiar sur- 
roundings, while the visitors not only played in 
a strange climate markedly different from that 
they are accustomed to, but also on a different 
kind of court. 

The individual summary and scores follow : 


EASTERN TEAM, 


Per cent. 

Matches. Set Games. Games 

Player. Won Lost. Won. Zant Won. Lost. Won. 

Dwight Davis 4 ° 12 3 .678 

Malcolm Whitman, 12 ’ 625 
Holcombe Ward.. 9 


° 
I 

Beals Wright I 9 
2 


Total for team.. 42 


Sumner Hardy.... 6 

Samuel Hardy.... 12 44 84 
George Whitney... 12 4° 85 
Robert Whitney... 12 32 75 

Total for team.. 13 (42 194 308 

First Round—Malcolm Whitman beat Robert Whit- 
ney, 6—4, 3—6, 6—2, 6—1; Dwight Davis beat George 
Whitney, 6—2, 6—1, 6—2; Holcombe Ward beat Samuel 
re 9-7) 3—6, o—4 6—1; Sumner Hardy beat Beals 
Wright, 7—5. 6—4, 6—3. 

Second Round Dwight Davis beat Samuel Hardy, 
6—3, 6—2, 6—o; Holcombe Ward beat Robert W hitney, 
6—4, 6—1, 6—4; Beals Wright beat George Whitney, 
8—10, 6—3, 7—5, 8—6 5 en Whitman beat Sumner 
Hardy, 8—6, 3—6, 6—4, 

Third Round— Malcolm Swhitman beat George Whit- 
ney, 6—1, 8—6, 6—o; Dwight Davis beat Robert Whit- 
ney, 6=s, 6—2, 6—o; Beals Wright beat Samuel Hardy, 
6—3, 6—1, 8— . Sumner Hardy beat Holcombe Ward, 
6—3. 6—2, 6 

Fourth Round — Malcolm Whitman beat Samuel 
Hardy, 6—1, 6—2, -— 6—2; Beals Wright beat Robert 
Whitney, é—<; 6—3, 6—2; Holcombe Ward beat George 
Whitney, 6—1, 6--2, 6—1;3 —" Davis beat Sumner 
Hardy, 2—6, 6—4, 6—3, o—6, 6— 


1. PARMLY PARET. 


SWIMMING. 


HE Sixth Annual Championship swim- 
ming races of the Atlantic Association 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, were 
held on the upper Schuylkill River on 
August 1gth. The remarkable events of 

the day were the swimming of E. C. Schaeffer, 

of the University of Pennsylvania, who started 

from scratch in the 220-yard handicap and made 

anew American record for the distance, and 

the performances of H. Kollock, who won the 

hundred yards and half-mile in fine style. 
Summary of the events follows : 


eoyeee novice race—Won ~4 Walter M. Jarman, 
A.; Howard E. Story, N.S. A., 2; Otto Hoinkes, 3. 
Sinan, 1:21 2-5. 


roo-yard championship— Won rd Bene ig Kollock, N. 
S. A.; Howard C. Story, N.S. ; C. H. Kollock, 
A.C, of P., 3. Time, 1:14 3-5. 


Half-mile championship—Won by 
S. A.; time, 15m. 17 2-5s. 

S. A. -» 2; time, 15m. 26 2-58. 
P.. 3% time, 16M. 14 2-58. 

220-yard handicap—Won by E. C. Schaeffer, N. Y. A. 
C., scratch; time, 2m.45s. F. A. Wench, N. Y. A.C. 
(10 seconds), 2; time, 2m. 57s. C. H. Kollock, Mi Son 
of P. (20 seconds), 3; time, 3m. 12 4-5°. 


Harry Kollock, 
Walter M. Jarman, N. 
Victor Binder, A. C. of 





ATHLETICS. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HE national championship games of the 
American Athletic Union were held 
August 26th on the athletic field of the 
Riverside Recreation Club, at Boston, 
Mass. The meet was a successful one, 

although only one new record was made, that 
of R. Sheldon in the discus throw. This dis- 
tance was four feet three and five-eighth inches 
better than the previous record. 

The most disappointing feature of the meet 
was the comparatively small number of entries. 
This can be accounted for, in a way, by the 
fact that during the past two seasons perform- 
ers of such remarkable quality have sprung up 
that the majority of the events at a meeting in 
which they are entered is, barring accidents, a 
foregone conclusion. 

The most remarkable feature with regard to 
the phenomenal athletes of to-day is the fact 
that they are equally good in two or more 
events, whilst most previous great performers 
confined themselves to one event ; for instance, 
Kraenzlein is good in the hurdles and broad 
jump, and, in an emergency, in the high 
jump and hundred yards. Flanagan can usually 
be relied upon for the hammer-throwing and the 
fifty-six-pound weight, whilst in shot and dis- 
cus he can cover more than the average dis- 
tance. Baxter is another double performer in 
high jump and pole vault, and Alex. Grant 
can be intrusted with the long-distance runs. 
It is difficult to find a superior athlete to Long 
in the two-twenty and quarter, for he is prac- 
tically reliable in both events, These men, to- 
gether with Sheldon, Bray and Powers, form a 
very formidable combination. 

The officers of the A. A. U. have recognized 
the fact that some step is necessary for the en- 
couragement of the younger aspirants for hon- 
ors. Undoubtedly some action for their bene- 
fit will be taken before another season, or it 
will not be long before the great national will 
dwindle down to a contest limited to the rep- 
resentatives of the New York A. C., who have 
had the good fortune to gather all the brilliant 
performers under their ‘‘ winged foot.” 

A new name which Iam pleased to record on 
the championship list is that of A. F. Duffy. 
He ran a great race in the hundred, and proved 
himself all that his followers had claimed. 


The summary follows: 


1oo-yard run—Won by A. F. Duffy, East Poston A. A.; 
A. C. Kraenzlein, N. Y. A. C., 2; Frank L. Stephens, 
Wanderers A. C., Halifax, 3. Time, 10s. 

220-yard run— Won by M. W. Long, N. Y. A. C.: 
eens L. Stephens, Wanderers A. C., Halifax, N.S , 2; 

as Wefers, N. Y. A. C., 3. Time, 22 2-5s. 

ard run—Won by M. W. Long, N.Y. A.C.; W. 
1 fo land, Boston, 2 ide J. — St. Ann's A. i 
orcester, Mass., 3. ime, 504 


880-yard run—Won by H. E. Manvel. a “oe 
Bray, N. Y. m F. Ww » ae 
Time, rm. 58 1- 

One-mile Pua —en by Alexander Grant, N. Y. A. C.; 
; D. J. O’Connell, Meadion 3. 


+ 2; G. C. Woo 


A. L. Wright, Newton, 2 
Time, 4m. 28 3-5s. 

Five-mile run—A dead heat between Alexander 
Grant, N. Y. A. C.,and Dick Grant, Concord Junction, 
Mass.; J. L. Maguire, C.G.A.A.,3. Time, 28m. 30 4- 

wry hurdle race—Won ny A. C. Kraenzlein, N. 
Me id: J. Peters, pce’ A, A.,2: C. A. O’Rourke, 
N. at , 4 Time, x -58. 

aoryard hurdle race — > Won by . C. Kraenzlein, N. 
Y. A. O’Rourke, N. Y. A. C., 2; . Me- 
Queeny, C. G. A., Worcester, 3. Time, 26 1-5s. 

Pole vault—Won by I. K. Baxter, N. Y. A. C., roft. 
gin.; D. Reuss, K. A. C.,and Aug. §. Anderson, New 
West Side A. A., New Y ork, tied for second with oft. 
6in,; Anderson waiv ed his right and took third = 

Running high jump—Won by I. K. Baxter, N. Y. 
cC.. &. aa.: A. C a. ©. & <.. ‘eft. 5 a . 
Fred Powers, Mw. Y. A. 1 5ft. rrin., 3. 

Running broad tae by ‘. C. Kraenzlein, N. 
Y.A. C., 23ft. sin.; = ys mem, N. Y.A.C., 21 ft. 94in., 2; 
J. Fred Powers, N. Y. a orft. 5 1-8in., 

Throwing 56-lb. weignt Won by John *lanagan, N. 
Y. A. C., 33ft. ysin.; ; Richard Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 32ft. 
4%in., 23 Pc . Coffey, K. A. C., 28ft. 8 3-8in. 

ee Be 16-lb. hammer—Won by John Flanagan, N. 
Y. A. C., 15sft. 4%in.; Charles Chadwick, Ms Bs i Cs 
145ft. roin., 2; J. A. Coffey, K. A.C., rgsft. 2in., 3. an 
gan made a foul throw of 16sft. sin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by Richard Sheldon, N. Y. 
A. C., 44ft. %in.; J. Fred Powers, N. Y.A.C., goft. gin., 2; 
John Flanagan,.N. Y. A. C., 38ft. 10in., 3. 

Throwing the discus—Won by Richard Sheldon, N. 
Y.A ., 122ft. 5-8in., new world’s . ae 3 Fred 
Powers, N. Y. A. C., réoft. 6% ; Be ‘Sheridan, 
Pastime A. C., 115ft. 5-8in., 3. 


Zin., 2; R 


CINCINNATI. 

The field day of the Y. M. C. A. Athletic 
Club, of Cincinnati, was held at Chester Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 26th. The meet 
was one of the largest and most successful 
events of the kind ever held in that city, and 
was sanctioned by the Athletic League of 
North America and A, A. U. The track was 
in poor condition. 

Representatives from Yale, Kentucky State 
College, Owensboro, Ky.; Huntington, W.Va. 
Hillsboro, Ohio; Lebanon, Ohio; Cincinnati 
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University, Cincinnati Gym. A. C., and local 
high schools took part in the different events. 

Critchell, of Cincinnati, and State champion 
in the 100-yard dash, won fresh laurels by de- 
feating Burnett, of Yale. Critchell rana mag- 
nificent race in the. 50-yards dash, winning 
in 5 3-5s. In the 100- and 220-yard dash 
Critchell also proved an easy wimner, and with 
these three events to his credit was declared 
field-champion by fifteen points. 

Harry Spear, also of the Cincinnati Y. M. C, 
A., defeated Walter Adriance, of Yale, in the 
pole vault, clearing 1oft. 6in., breaking his own 
record of roft. 3in.; while in the running broad 
jump Spear again showed up in good style by 
defeating Robert Mitchell, Jr., of Yale, clear- 
ing 21ft. The results of the events follow : 

Rex: ard dash—Won by Critchell, Cincinnati Y. M. C. 

; Burnett, Yale A. A.,, 2. ime, 

Abe yard run, handicap—Won by S Bstchic: og pening 
Ohio, 30yds ; Ruff, Jackson A. C.,2. Time. 2m. 8 1- 

Running high jump—Won by Davies, Cincinnati 'Y. 
-" C. A.; De Camp, Cincinnati Y. M. C. A.,2. Height, 
sft. gin. 

220-yard hurdle—Won by Barber, Cincinnati Y. M. 
C. A.; Mitchell, St. Xavier § College,2 Time, 28 eo’ 

Pole vault—Won by a Spear, Cincinnati Y. 

. A.; Adriance, Yale A. A.. Height, réft. 6in. 

1oo-yard dash—Won by Critchell, Cincinnati Y. M.C. 
A.; Hargrave, Franklin School,2 Time, ros. flat. 

Shot- put—Won by Robertson, — A..C.; Wright, 
Princeton A. C, Distance, 37ft. 3 

220-yard dash_-W on by Critchell, "Cincinnati ¥. 2%. C. 
A.; Hargrave, Franklin, 2. Time, 23 4-5 

Running broad oe ae Won by Harry ‘Rpeet, Cincin- 
nati Y. M. C. A.; Mitchell, Yale,.2. Distance, arft. 

440-yard run, handicap- -Won by Heintz, Cincinnati 
Y. M.C. A., royds.; Mannheimer, Walnut Hills A. C. 2, 
2zoyds. Time, 53 t- 

so-yard dash, Y. ML. C. A. Juniors—Won by Hill; A. 

Sandan, 2. Time, 63-ss. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by Howard Speer, 
Yale College -(scratch); A. le Cincinnati Y.M. C. 
A., 2(80yds). Time. 5m. fla 


_ He ammerthrow—Won by Ww right, Princeton; Lene, 
Y.M.C. A.,2. Distance, 130ft. 


‘One-mile relay—Won by Cincinnati Y. C. A. pest 

team, Barber, Lang, W. Heintz, ele a M.C. A. 

second team, 2. Time, 4m. 11 3-5s. 
WEIGHT-THROWING, 

In addition to the usual programme provided 
for the annual Labor Day Athletic Carnival of 
the Knickerbocker Club, a special all-round 
weight-throwing competition was provided. 
John Flanagan, the New York Athletic Club's 
great weight-tosser, once more proved his re- 


J. FLANAGAN 

THROWING THE 56-LB. WEIGHT. 

markable skill, winning first with a score of 16 

points. Richard Sheldon was second with 13, 
A summary of the weight contest follows : 


ALL-ROUND WEIGHT-THROWING. 


Throwing 16-pound hammer from seven-foot circle, 
scratch—Won by John Flanagan, New York Athletic 
Club, with 157ft. roin.: J. C. Coffey, Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club, 2. with "r48kt. 4in.; Charles Chadwick, 
New York Athletic Club, 3, with 13oft. roin. 

Throwing the 56-pound weight, scratch—Won byJohn 
Flanagan, New York Athletic Club, with 33ft. 24in.; 
Richard Sheldon, New York Athletic Club, 2, with 32ft. 
3in.; J. C. Coffey, Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 3, with 
2oft. 2in. 

Throwing the discus, scratch—Won by Richard 
Sheldon, New York Athletic Club, with sft. r1%in.; 
John aeer"e. New York Athletic Club, 2, with r1o3ft. 

4%in.; J. C. Coffey, Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 3, 
with o4it. rin. 

Putting the 16-pound shot, scratch--Won by Richard 
Sheldon, New York Athletic Club, with 45ft. roin. 
John Flanagan, New York Athletic Club, 2, with 30ft, 
4in.; Charles Chadwick, New York Athletic Club. 3, 
with 3rft. 6in M 

VIGILANT. 


CROQUET. 


HE Eighteenth Annual Tournament of 
the National Croquet Association was 
held at Norwich, Conn., from August 
15th to 19th. The weather conditions 
were most favorable, and the tourna- 

ment a decided success from all points. One 
of the surprises of the meet was the fine play- 
ing of C. G. Williams, of Washington, D. C., 
who is a new-comer, and succeeded in carrying 
off first honors, in the first division. Washing- 
ton men in this division took first, second and 
third ; they were also first in the second divi- 
sion, and tied for first in the third ; but as H. 
Wahly could not remain to play off the tie, so 
first honors were awarded to H. Congdon. 

At the annual meeting the subject of chang- 
ing the name of the game from croquet to 
roque was discussed; the change was considered 
advisable. The standing of of the first six play- 
ers in each division follows 


FIRST DIVISION. 
Name. 

C. G. Williams, Washington 
W.H. Wahly, Washington 
Sackett Duryea, Washington........+seeeee- 10 
arg od Jacobus, Springfield...... 

. A. Towne, New London 
B. A. Bean, Washington 


SECOND DIVISION, 


Paul N. Peck, Washington 

ie Bell, Wilmington, Del 

Charles I. Bard. Norwich............ 008. ‘ 
. Baker, Washington.......00... seveee 


G. H. Co oper 
W. E. Dwight, Melrose, Mass.......... eee 
THIRD DIVISION. 


. Congdon, Norwich 
. Wahly, Washington... 
. W. Prentiss, New Bruns wv 
. S. Vanwyckle, New Brunswick.... 
. B. Stauffer, Boyertown, Pa 
, BA. ORS, MOPWiCMes csc cccvercces «cscs. 
VIGILANT, 
























































































































May 3%. Westchester.......Philadelphia, 2d. 
June 3. Westchester.......Philadelphia, rst...... eee ( c 
June s. Westchester....... Philadelphia, 2d...... .. 9 Philadelphia, 1st 


June 16. Meadow Brook... Westchester (Newport) 









~Se  Dewpeet. ...«0c Bivie TeRthessicovscccssecssees Red Team........ oe 


Sept. 2. Dedham. .......00 Dedhan,, rst.... 


Nors.—Handicap : 


POLO CALENDAR, 1899. 


HEMPSTEAD CUPS, 


Date. Field. Winners. Goal. Los 
May1s5. Meadow Brook...Meadow Brook, 2d.. ..........68 6% <<. Wi ecteheutar.. ceccccces 


MEADOW BROOK CUPS, 


May 19. Meadow Brook...Westchester (Newport)......... 8 Meadow Brook, 1st..... ee 
COUNTRY CLUB CUPS. 
May 29. Westchester...... PRURASIDDIA, 306.00. 6000ccc020eses 734% Meadow Brook, 2d........... 


11 DORE .600:0.00000cc00000 
14 C. C. Westchester. 





WESTCH ESTE R CUPS. 


June 2. *Westchester..... Westchester (Newport)......... - 10 Meadow Brook, rst........... 


* Game stopped third period, account accident. 
SPECIAL CUPS (IN LIEU OF WESTCHESTER WITHDRAWN). 


Se ones 6% Meadow Brook, 1st........... 
VALENTINE CUPS. 














JORG 2. DeOvOMiieccccesesees Devon won by default of C. C. ~e Sencuaedenedeen -weasese 
a SH DOPOD eccccesvecess Philadelphia, 2d NRE. ccvicaneccnsancee cove 
BBS 246 3 DBVON 0000 2.20005 DOVOR. 0000000200 . 18% Philadelphia, rst.............. 
June 17. Devon ....... eee _—— 2d..... ccecceees 
MORRELL CHALLENGE’ CUP: 

Jone 29. Bale. ...0ccosscvcss C. C. Westchester .....0.00.0. coos 12% ethane sccccccvcccccccs 
JORG eh BAIR. ..ccccccccvese Devon won by default of....... Myopia reebooters ....-... 
$000 st. Bale... sccccsccsoce RIO o4:s00ks0000000s0000 0056 ¥% Philadelphia, 2d.............. 
June 22. HBala.......cccccee BIOMOM a0 cccccensnwecscccecseaescene 8% Philadelphia, rst’ ........... 
FUNC 83. BAA. .000..00c00000 C. C. Westchester BOMOMOCR ecccccccccce esccece 
June 27. Bala.......sccccece DOVOR scccccccsccccecccccssvesssee0 8 C. C. Westchester .....ccsere- 













































SURO GR: BAB secs iccscavess Lakewood....... ... Philadelphia, 2d ......... «... 
FORE 26. Bala .00.cccccees. -Philadelphia, r8t.....ccccccssccecs Rockaway........ ... eeeeseee 
ae a! eee Oe ere ee Philadelphia, 1st...........++. 
June 29. Bala.......scccceee DOVORs cccvccccccsccsvescocscnsevce BEF OMBis cc ccctesssccessceccvese 
July 1 Bala. ...0..scccccee Devon Scena deentencrenare arses Lakewo00d ......scceee sees oe 
BLIZZARD CUPS, 
July 3. Rockaway ........ Meadow Brook, 2d, won by default of Philadelphia, 2d..... cbscmaee 
July 4. Rockaway ........ OE LEE LIE ITER 10 Rockaway, 20.... secscccesees 
July 7 Rockaway ........ Meadow Brook, 2d 106% Lakewood........ sssscess cove 
L ADIES’ cups. 
July s. Rockaway ....e0+. Meadow OR, Mhiccicce. cnsancs 6 Rockaway (veterans).... 
July 6. Rockaway .....00. D 14% Philadelphia, rst...... Sbhihneese 
July 8 Rockaway peemene oo Brook, 1st 285% DOVOM.ccccceceses cece concedes 
CEDARHURST CHALLENGE CUP. 
July 10. Rockaway........ Philadelphia, 18te sc. occsecces. see 14% Rockaway, 20....... sesseeee 
July 11. Rockaway........ DOVOR. wecccss -ccesesee ebecwneesKes zo _|6=.« C.«’.- C. Weestchester.........00 
July 12. Rockaway ........ Meadow Brook, rst........ . 8% Rockaway ae ° 
July x5 Rockaway ........ Devon won by default of. . Meadow Brook, rst. . 
July 18. Rockaway.... ... DOVOD...cccccecccccccccccccoccdcces 14 Philadelphia, rst..... eoccee eee 
GOULD CUPS (SPECIAL). 
July 14. Rockaway........ EMO WOO ocsscecccccs vsercevebsce It Philadelphia... cee 
SOUT HAMPTON CUPS (COLLIER). 
July 19. Rockaway ........ Lakewo0od....0.....sescese 13% Rockaway, 2d.. Secesccns 
JUVENILE cups’ (couLp >. 
July 20. Rockaway........ Blue Team .....cccorcccessosceses Red Team...cccccccccccccsccees 











Handi- 

Goals. cap. 
3% L. 1 

5 W.t 
6% 7 4 
9% Lo. 2 

4 “ E. 

8 K. j 
8 W.1 

I W.1 
m tL 

10 L.1 
6% L. 

™% W.s 
6% W.3 

5 L. 1 
8% L. 9 
% L. 2 
























































Rie. se, TOR i60iscis scene acs as ons exeeesabeane 12 mM BEVODIA, 9.00. p.000000080800004: 

Aug. 21. Hamilton.. . Point —— bend withdrawal of Westchester.. - 7 

Aug. 25. Hamilton.. - Myopia, BOE. ccccccce.cocccces eooce. 32 Point Judith. 

Aug. 26. Hamilton.. — ae POR SPORT 14% Dedham....... 

Aug. 28. Hamilton.......... Myopia, 1st....... ccecececoeocveces BONG BURRIS. .0.cceccceec.ccrcccescs 

MYOPIA CUPS. 

Aug. 22. Hamilton.......... Westchester C. C. (veterans)..... 18 Myopia, 28t.ccccccoccseess oe 
HANDICAP CUPS, 

Aug. 23. Hamilton.......... PONE TOGEM. «.«.<n0cc0s00082000800% 9 TROEROM: 68... 0080 corcceee 

RA Se, EAROICO 65.5.. «2 es cnkeonssoscasacesasses oe 14% Myopia, 2d....csseeeeeseseeees 

Aug. 30. Hamilton WOMEN. ns <secncressecss Point Judith.......... coseceee 

Aug. 31. Dedham.......... SE Ree a ere ° 3 PPRGMOM, 06... cccveccvecedesse 

Sept. 5. Dedham..... SoccvoRe UN, Mlekssccsss acuseseanee Bullalo. ce. ..00000 occccvccccces 





AN 6 Myopia, rst...........ceccee 


L. 1 means losers were allowed 1 goal ; W., winners ; E, even; O, handicap ignored. 











July 24. Point Judith...... TORO 0B os.ic0sesc0ceddecenccces 13% Point Judith, 2d.... .. ...... 2 
July 24. Point Judith.. .. 6% Meadow Brook, 2d..... eeecces 64% 
July 2s. Point Judith 8% Westchester, ME ia. Goteee 
July 27. Point juagith jens PODERONRG BE. .cscc0dees+s cesvsebos 17 Myopia, 2d........ 
July 28. Point Judith...... Philadelphia, 20........coccsccoce 13 Devon, 2d........ oocce 
July 31. Point Judith.. ... DOGRAIN, 96 ...0:0.0000000000000000008 1844 Philadelphia, Pee 
POINT JUDITH CUPS 
July 26. Point Judith DEVO, WR idcdncesses sonescensecs 5% Devon, rst......... 
July 29. Point Judith...... Westchester (Newport) 15% Dedham, SIS oe 
Aug. 1 Point Judith...... Meadow Brook, rst. era a ee errr rrr 2% 
Aug. 5. Point Judith...... Westchester (Newport). cineinbiain’ 4% Meadow Brook, BR ccnscccese 4% 
NARRAGANSETT CUPS. 
July 28. Point Judith......Philadelphia Freebooters won by default of Lakewood.......... — 
Aug. 2. Point Judith...... Weatchester C. C., 28t...00cc00008 15 Point Judith, 16t...... 00020000 b) 
Aug. 2 Point Judith a CEE. cecesesesessoncs eseee —— Myopia, 2d (game cancelled) —— 
Aug. 3 Point Judith...... Myopia. rst.  —— kee 9% 
Aug. 4. Point Judith.. Vestchester C. C., +, 18t. . 33 a Freebooters 9 
Aug. 7 Point Judith..... ‘ee Ee . coe 26% arer Lobesead.« 16 5endedoeswe 11 
Aug. 9 Point Judith...... RODE, BOE. «. o.6.8:00.00:8 010-202 000060.05 16 Soe ed ©. C., s8b.00- 5é 
NEWPORT CUPS. 
Aug. 10. Newport...... ... Philadelphia Freebooters........ — Westchester C. C. (game cancelled) 
Aug. 11. Newport ° GM Potet Jeaiti.. cce.. .cocccees 5% 
Aug. 17. Newport 9% Philadelphia Freebooters.... 7 
WESTCHESTER POLO CLUB CUPS. 
Aug. 12. Newport........ .. Westchester (Newport).......... 13 PR bhdvicetecscnsveenen 8 
Aug. 16. Nowport.s.6....0. Westchester (Newport).. 84% Meadow Brook............ 7% 
OELRICH" Ss" CUPS. 
Aug. 15. Newport.......... EE PORE sc cccnsencescncetcenes 8% Hazard's Team.............++ 7% 
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L. 10 

W. 12 

L. 16 

12 L. 9 
5% W.t 
7 W.6 
6 W.6 
12 W.2 
14% L.10 
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OUTING FOR OCTOBER. 


POLO. 


S predicted in the June issue of OuTING, 
the polo seasonof 1899has proved most 
enjoyable,and has aroused widepublic 
interest in the sport. The tournaments 
held on the Eastern circuit from May 

15th to September 5th, inclusive, at Meadow 
Brook, Westchester, Devon, Philadelphia, Rock- 
away, Point Judith, Newport, Hamilton and 
Dedham have been characterized by polo of the 
most thrilling nature; and the games have been 
well patronized, not only by members of the 
fashionable set, but also by the general public 
in immense crowds, The weather has been de- 
lightful, with two or three exceptions, through- 
out the tournaments at the several clubs; and 
the schedule of games, as published by the 
Polo Association, has been as closely adhered to 
as circumstances would permit, so that there has 
been little or no disappointment on that score. 
The calendar, submitted herewith, shows sixty- 
five games actually played and only eight con- 
tests canceled. With the score or more games 
yet to be played during the championship 
series, and the tournaments of the Staten 
Island, Somerset, Buffalo, Chicago and St. 
Louis clubs, the complete list for the entire 
season will show an extraordinary increase 
over any previous record, Last year there were 
in all only forty-five games contested, the with- 
drawal of many prominent poloists being ren- 
dered necessary by their participation in the war 
with Spain. These, having now resumed peace- 
ful vocations, have returned to their old love, 
polo, with renewed ardor, and are prosecuting 
the game with more zest than ever; all of which 
points to the early adoption of the sport at 
army posts, which, if effected, will result in a 
series of military tournaments such as has 
been customary with English organizations for 
many years past. But pending this condition 
of things, the younger members of social clubs 
here have during this season plunged into polo 
with remarkable zeal, and lovers of the sport 
have better reason than ever before to feel 
gratified at the great degree of popularity 
which polo now enjoys. 

As heretofore, it is still somewhat difficult to 
follow up the work of specific teams through- 
out the season, the substitution of er poe for 
those regularly entered having been all too fre- 
quent. But this cannot always be avoided, for 
the reason that players find it inconvenient, on 
account of business or social engagements, to 
live up strictly to the schedule as published. 
The enrollment of players on the membership 
lists of several clubs, and their appearance 
for one or more of those clubs at the different 
tournaments is, however, a feature which op- 
erates against the results hoped for from the 
handicapping and classification of players, and 
is, apparently, a factor tending to the eiimina- 
tion of local club pride. While there can be no 
objection to any player joining half a hundred 
clubs situated at summer resorts or elsewhere, 
being thus enabled to make use of several 
fields to keep himself and ponies in practice, 
yet to a Sollotwer of the sport it does not seem 
proper that such a player should represent any 
but his home club in regular match games. 
Of course, against this may be argued the fact 
that the clubs are a long distance apart, and in 


order to make the sport popular over a wide 
area, it is necessary to induce every available 
player at the several summer resorts to par- 
ticipate in the games scheduled. As increased 
popularity of the sport is the prime object of the 
association, the methods now in vogue may be 
admissible. The arrangement has in its favor 
the fact that by it mixed teams are procurable, 
and so, young and inexperienced players get 
the benefit of playing with, instead of against, 
men either more expert or of longer experience 
on the turf. It also tends to the development 
and sealing of friendships among men of dif- 
fereat social status, and so widens the sphere 
of the sport and breaks down the barrier that 
might otherwise encroach upon that democratic 
spirit by which all good sportsmen claim to be 
actuated. 

The change from the old-time three to the 
new four-period match game cannot,in the opin- 
ion of the writer, claim to have produced any 
material improvement in play. 

As played to-day by experts mounted on a 
breedier and swifter class of ponies than used in 
years past, a game of polo seems to be carried 
out as follows: First period, hot pace and rapid 
play on the part of at least one team, and if not 
by both, then the team not forcing the pace 
takes the measure of its opponents. Second 
period sees more science brought to bear, and as 
arule more infield play anda dexterous passing 
to and fro of the ball, rather than many goals 
being scored. Third period (if a three-period 
game), a dashing wind-up with players and 
ponies screwed up to concert pitch and a grand 
finale that rouses the audience to a high plane 
ofenthusiasm. In short, a most enjoyable game 
from start to finish. Inthe present four-period 
game interest seems to lag frequently, during 
the third period at least; and as there is a rule 
requiring players to continue after the end of 
each period until the ball is either knocked out 
of bounds or a goal made, the ponies and play- 
ers get fagged out, and so there is much slow 
play and manceuvering for wind toward the end 
of a match. The four-period game, too, has a 
tendency to protract play until a later hour than 
a three-period game did. 

Referring to the rule requiring extra play at 
the close of each period until the ball is either 
knocked out or put through the goal-posts, a 
similar rule governs at the end of a game, so 
that as a matter of fact, players are oftener en- 
gaged for four periods of about twenty minutes 
each. The question might be asked: “If a 
game starts at the sound of a gong, why should 
it not stop when the bell rings?” Further, the 
rule now in vogue gives the team slightly ahead 
an advantage, because it is much easier to tipa 
ball over the border than it is to force it through 
the goal-posts. In nearly every case of a close 
finish this season (and by reference to the list 
there will be seen quite a number), the winning 
team was a quarter or half or a full goal ahead 
when the closing bell rang, and all the team had 
to do was to tip the ball over the border and 
thus prevent an opponent working the ball up 
the field fora goal. The game might just as 
well stop when the bell rings and let the team 
slightly in the lead win legitimately, instead of 
continuing for another minute or two until the 
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team may be said to win bya fluke, or, in other 
words, an unsportsmanlike effort. 

With regard to the association’s system of 
handicapping players, it has operated with good 
effect on the circuit in many instances, and is 
to be highly commended as far as it goes; but 
it would be much more effective if it could be 
extended early in the season, so as to cover 
players belonging to clubs far removed from 
the Eastern seaboard, in other words, clubs 
which are not represented at the tournaments 
held near New York, during the first portion of 
the circuit. The Buffalo and Dedham teams 
were noticeably underhandicapped when they 
oe on the circuit; and in one case, that 
of the Lakewood organization, players of fair 
experience—some of them somewhat advanced 
in years, it is true, but not less ardent and 
plucky for all that—might well have carried 
heavier penalties, although I’m sure no one 
who saw the Lakewood players carry through 
their half-dozen victories in this the first year 
of the club’s existence, begrudges the team its 
success. But there is another phase of the 
question, and that is that an extension of the 
system of handicapping distant clubs would 
perhaps let in those clubs at tournaments where 
crowds of enthusiasts congregate, and where 
valuable trophies are offered only to highly 
rated teams. For instance, the St. Louis clu 
asked for admission to the Newport tourna- 
ments this season on the basis of a higher 
handicap than their actual rating authorized. 
The Polo Association, recognizing the sports- 
manship that actuated the club’s request, would, 
of course, have signified its approval had the 
Western organization ultimately decided to 
come on, or, at any rate, the association would 
have quickly arranged contests at a handicap 
suitable to the applicants’ rating. How sucha 
difficulty is to be surmounted, however, does 
not appear clear, as players cannot well be 
handicapped until they have been seen in act- 


ual competition with experienced teams which’ 


have had the opportunity to earn their laurels 
againsta number of clubs, Distances are great 
between Eastern and Western clubs, and trav- 
eling with a batch of ponies no small item of 
expense for any club that undertakes to follow 
the circuit from start to finish. The establish- 
ment of more local clubs seems to be the only 
remedy; and an arrangement of Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Western circuits which could be trav- 
eled by clubs local to the several sections, the 
only basis for anything like an absolutely cor- 
rectly gauged ——- list. 

Onemore point whichseemsto operateagainst 


the proper matching of teams is the  eweaan.. 


of one or more expert players at a high handicap 
to combine with low-rate players on so-called 
secondteams. On its face this is ridiculous, as 
the team is not second-rate in the proper sense 
of the term, It is pleasing to find that in offer- 
ing trophies, some donors, in opening a contest 
to, say, players whose aggregate handicap does 
not exceed sixteen goals, insist that no player 
shall rank higher than four goals. It is the 
offering of prizes to players of low handicap 
that encourages young poloists,and stipulations 
of this nature are to be commended. 

As much adverse criticism has been going 
the rounds with regard to the fees charged 
by the authorities of the Point Judith and New- 


port clubs for admission to their grounds when 
polo games are in progress, it may be weil to 
devote a moment to the subject in a magazine 
wholly reserved for the edification of amateur 
sportsmen. For several years past the New- 
port Club has collected an admission fee, and 
the two or three hundreds of dollars so col- 
lected have been used to meet a little of the 
immense expense incident to keeping the polo 
grounds, etc., in playable condition. When it 
is understood that many thousands of dollars - 
have been expended in keeping up the grounds, 
and this winter something like $13, 50 more 
will be spent on the resodding and leveling of 
the new Reld at Newport, the few dollars col- 
lected from sight-seers may safely be regarded 
as merely a drop in the bucket. At Point Ju- 
dith the bulk of the expense fell upon one gen- 
erous member; and as he contemplates many 
extensive changes and alterations of the 
grounds, clubhouse, etc., before next season, 
he cannot surely be blamed for expecting vis- 
itors to his grounds helping to bear some of 
the expense incident to catering to their amuse- 
ment. Not every one is a millionaire able to 
present hundreds of acres of land for a playing 
ground, and then keep up those grounds in 
perfect order for an indefinite term of years at 
his own expense. Neither is it ni F to or- 
ganize clubs at all the summer resorts, the 
members of which can afford to purchase and 
support spacious grounds, clubhouse, etc., in 
addition to the drain upon their purses for the 
support of their home clubs and polo fields, 
etc. There can be no fear of the charging of a 
small admission fee to polo games taking on 
the commercial aspect which has of late years 
become attached to the ‘‘ big games,” such as 
football contests, etc., conducted under the 
auspices of athletic organizations. 

As space does not permit of an analysis of 
the calendar, I will confine myself to pointing 
out briefly the work of the leading teams on the 
circuit. The Westchester (Newport) organiza- 
tion, consisting of J. M, ant Lawrence Water- 
bury (the former in place of that rare old 
sportsman, Stanley Mortimer, who, after some 
brilliant work and a few falls, resolved to re- 
linquish the polo field this season), John E. Cow- 
din and Foxhall Keene, has met the next best 
team, viz., the Meadow Brook Light Blues: W. 
C. Eustis, C. C. Baldwin, H. P. Whitney and 
Benjan.in Nicoll (the last relieved occasion- 
ally by J. B.and George P. Eustis), seven times, 
and defeated them five, the Light Blues turn- 
ing the tables on the other two occasions in 
about equal measure. Both these teams are 
entered for the championship in progress at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, as OuTING goes to 
press, The next best team, also entered for 
the championship, is the Myopia, which has 
met all comers successfully except the Meadow 
Brooks and the Westchester Newporters, also 
having suffered one defeat by the Dedham first 

uartet, after, allowing that team three goals, 

he Myopias, made up of A. P, Gardner, R. 
L. Agassiz, R. G. Shaw, 2d, and H. H. 
Holmes, have proved themselves an extraordi- 
nary delegation and well worthy of third place 
on the list. The most noticeable team of 
young players is the Devon quartet, C. R. 
Snowden, George W. Kendrick, 3d, Charles 
Wheeler and George McFadden, that has won 
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the Valentine, Alden, Morrell and Cedarhurst 
challenge cups in a series of brilliant contests 
against all comers during the first half of the 
season. This young team gave the Meajow 
Brook Light Blues quite a tussle on the flat, 
and it is to be regretted that the latter did not 
meet them under the handicap. The Philadel- 
phia Country Club changed its representatives 
so many times that the wonder is the several 
teams did as well as the list shows Albert E. 
Kennedy, Hinckle Smith, J. Frank McFadden 
and Robert Strawbridge. assisted at intervals 
by Messrs. Altemus, Bodine, Zeilin, Warden 
and Rosengarten, have been the most notice- 
able players on this team, and made a record at 
the opening of the season by winning the 
Country Club Cups after four straight victories. 
The Westchester Country Club has, by a judi- 
cious substitution of players, come out fairly 
well, Messrs. Beeckman, Potter, the two Wa- 
terbury brothers, and Eugene Reynal having 
alternated with each other and given the club 
a good showing considering the quality of 
the players the team has played against. 
George J. Gould’s organization, the Lakewood 
team, on which have appeared H. L. Herbert, 
Chairman of the Polo Association; P. F. Col- 
lier, the well-known master of fox-hounds ; his 
son, Robert Collier, and J. Dallett, Jr., (the lat- 
ter two doing most of the brilliant work in the 
middle of the team, while the elderly players 
backed them up), had a brilliant career, and 
George Gould himself proved invincible as a 
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‘“‘ forward,” his riding-off being beyond criti- 
cism. Buffalo and Dedham, already men- 
tioned, made matters most interesting at Nar- 
ragansett and Myopia, and both teams are de- 
serving of attention at the hands of the official 
handicapper. 

The juveniles who have essayed polo on 
ponies came in for their share of glory this sea- 
son, two teams made up of the younger sons of 
members of the Rockaway Club having put u 
a game contest for cups presented by Gongs 
Gould. To perpetuate this phase of the sport 
W. A. Hazard, who has been fondly called the 
foster father of polo on Long Island, has offered 
the Juvenile Polo Cup, to be played for each 
year by young aspirants to honors on the turf. 

; A. H, Goprrey. 


POLO IN CALIFORNIA, 

On August 24th, on the grounds of the Hotel 
Del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., a polo match 
took place between teams representing north- 
ern and southern California. The representa- 
tives of the north were R. M. Tobin, J. S. 
Tobin, C. Baldwin and C. M. Dunphy, who 
are all members of the Burlingame Country 
Club, while the champions of the south were 
C. E. Maud and R. L. Bettner, of Riverside, 
and W. Stillwell and C. Ealand, of Santa Bar- 
bara. The northerners were much better 
mounted, and had all the best of the play, the 
match ending in their favor, 9 goals to 1. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


ROWING. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth annual regatta of the Middle 
States Association was held on the 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 4th. The local oarsmen secured 
premier honors in seven out of the 

twelve events on the programme. One of the 
most interesting and exciting races of the day 
was the senior double shells between Vesper 
and Pennsylvania Barge Club, of Philadelphia, 
and Harlem Rowing Club. The first half mile 
was a hard race, and Vesper, after being hard 
pressed, finished winners in the best time of 
the day. 
Summary follows : 


Intermediate single shells, final heat—Won by Joseph 
Dempsey, Pennsylvania Barge Club; M. A. Cornell, 
Union Boat Club, New York, 2. Time, 6m. 46s. 

Senior single shells, final heat—Won by Edwin Hed- 
ley, Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia; Henri G. Scott, 
Pennsylvania Barge Club, Philadelphia, 2; R. C. Lock- 
wood, West Philadelphia Boat Club, 3. Time, 6m. 6s. 

unior double shell, final heat— Won by Passaic Boat 
Club, Passaic, N. J.,C. Schwinn, J. L. Mason; Nassau 
Boat Club, New York, Jesse Powers, H. L. Powers, 2; 
Lone Star Boat Club, New York, E. Keller, M. Metzler, 
3-_ Time, 5m. 42s. 

Senior four-oar shell, final heat—Won by Pennsyl- 
vania Barge Club, H. Monoghan, M. Reugenberg, E. 
Marsh, J. O. Exley, stroke; Detroit Boat Club, Detroit, 
2; Vesper Boat Club did not finish. Time, 5m. 14s. 

Intermediate double shell, final heat—Won by Pas- 
saic Boat Club, Passaic, N. J.,C. Schwinn, J. L. Mason; 
Malta Boat Club, Philadelphia, G. F. Haetrich, Jr., J. 
M. Root, Jr., 2. Time, 5m. 47s. 

Junior four-oar gig, final heat—Won by Quaker City 
Barge Club, Philadelphia, F. Jackson, bow; C. C. Meh- 
ler, 2; W. Benkert, 3; J. Surman, stroke; George Bibn, 
coxswain;Chamounix Boat Club, Philadelphia, 2; West 
Philadelphia Boat Club did not finish. Time, 6m. 514s. 

Junior single shell, final heat—Won 5 William 
Mehroff, Nassau Boat Club, New York; H. De Baecke, 


Vesper Boat Club, 2; George W. Engle, Malta Boat 
Club, 3. Time, 6m. 8¥s. 

Intermediate eight-oar shell, final heat—Won by 
Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia, J. Shane, R. W. King, 
R. Haggarty, H. Teaf, F. Stehle, Jr., F. Hanlon, F. 
Madden, W. Wark, stroke; J. B. Love.coxswain; Mon- 
trose Boat Club, Philadelphia, 2; Palisade Boat Club, 
New York, 3. Time, 7m. 4os. ; 

Senior double shell, final heat—Won by Vesper Boat 
Club, R. Harlfinger, E. Hedley ; Pennsylvania Barge 
Club, H. Monoghan, E. Marsh, 2; Harlem Boat Club, 
New York, C. W. Mase, J. W. Maher, 3. Time, 5m. 36s. 

Intermediate four-oar gig, final heat—Won by Union 
Boat Club, New York, L. Cornell, G. W. Effinger, J. 
Steen, W. Rogers, stroke; F. P. Fitzsimmons, coxswain: 
West Philadelphia Boat Club, 2; Vesper Boat Club, 3. 
Time, 5m. 55s. 

Junior eight-oar shell, final heat—Won by Potomac 
Boat Club, Washington, D. C., W. Yeung, F_ B. Gor- 
don, W. J. Mawgan, S. B. Maize, W. Britt R. M. Heth, 
J.T. Daily, C. Lansford, stroke; J. T. Crow, coxswain; 
Harlem Boat Club, New York, 2; Malta Boat Club, 
Philadelphia, 3; Staten Island Boat Club, New York, 
4._ Time, 8m. 5s. 

Senior eight-oar shell, final heat—Won by Pennsyl- 
vania Barge Club, A. C. McCloskey, Joseph Dempsey, 
H. Monoghan, M. Reugenberg, P. Kuenzig, H. G. 
Scott, E. Marsh, J. O. Exley, stroke; George Klages, 
coxswain; Vesper Boat Club, 2. Time, 7m. 46s. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN, 


The twentieth annual regatta of che Canadian 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen was held on 
the St. Lawrence River, Brockville, Ontario, 


Canada, on August 3d and 4th. The course 
was one and a half miles with turn. On the 
first day the water was perfectly smooth. On 
the second the weather was less favorable and 
the water rough. 


The summary of events follows : 


Junior singles, first heat—Won by L. Scholes, Dons; 
E. McGee, Torontos, 2; Walter Laing, Grand Trunk, 
3. ‘Time, rom. 43 1-5Ss. 





ROWING. 


Junior doubles, final—Won by E.S. Warner, bow, 
H. N. Leonard, stroke, Detroits; F. I. Ritchie, bow, E. 
Carr, stroke, Brockvilles, 2; G. B. Greene, Jr., bow, 
W. T. Lawless, stroke, Ottawas, 3. Time, 9m. sos. 

Junior singles, second heat—Won by Harold Fraser, 
Brockvilles; J. C. Knight, Detroits, 2; R. J. Kell, 
Grand Trunk, 3. Time, 1om. 36 1-s5s. 

Senior doubles, final heat_-Won by a Hender- 
son, bow, William Weinand, stroke, Delawares; J. 
O'Connor, bow, L. Marsh, stroke, Dons No. 1, 2. 
Time, 9m. 40s. Dons distanced. 

Junior fours, final—Won by F F. Lyon, bow, Wal- 
ter Mower, 2, D. B. Duffield, 3, H. N_ Leonard, stroke, 
Detroits; Torontos, 2; Lachines, 3. Time, 9m. 13 1-58. 

Intermediate singles, first heat—Won by J. C. Mason, 
Argonauts ; J. T. Eastwood, Toronto No.2, 2. Time, 
10M, 51 1-58. 

Intermediate singles, second heat—Won by E. J. 
Minnette, Toronto No.1; L. Kennedy, Dons, 2, but 
put back for foul. Time, 11m. 32s. 

Junior singles—Won by Harold Fraser, Brockvilles; 
L. Scholes, Dons, 2; E. McGee, Torontos, 3. Time, 
11M. 33 1-58. 

Intermediate fours—Won b i; F. Lyon, bow, Walter 
Mower, 2, D. B. Duffield, 3, 24 . Leonard, stroke, De- 
troits; Grand Trunk, 2; Ottawas, 3. Time, 9m. 36 1-5s. 

Senior fours—Won by Detroit, same crew as Inter- 
mediate; Brockvilles, 2; Dons, 3. Time, om. 13s. 

Senior pair oars—Won by Fred Andrews, bow, E. L. 
Warner, stroke, Detroits; J. R. Bennett, bow, A. R. 
Stell, stroke, Torontos, 2, distanced. Time, 11m. 
22 4°5S. 

Intermediate singles—Won by J. C. Mason, Argo- 
nauts; E.J.Minnette, Torontos, 2;L. Kennedy, Dons, 3. 
Time, 11m, 23s. 

War canoes—Won by Bohemian A. A. A.; Brock- 
ville Rowing Club, 2. 

Senior singles—Won by L. Marsh, Dons; J. C. Mason, 
Argonauts, 2; C. L. Van Damme, Mutuals, 3. Time, 
10M. 50 2-5S. VIGILANT. 

ROWING ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 

The sixth annual regatta at Astoria, Oregon, 
took place August 21st, 22d and 23d. The As- 
toria regatta is the most important rowing 
event on the Pacific Coast, and attracts oars- 
men from Portland (Oregon), Vancouver and 
Victoria in British Columbia, and also from 
San Francisco. The following are the results 
of the races rowed on August 21st : 


Junior out-rigged skiff race--J. Lewis, of the Ala- 
meda Boat Club, Cal., defeated E. C. Sternberg, of the 
Ariel Rowing Club, of San Francisco, by several 
lengths. Course, one and a half miles with a turn. 

Senior out-rigged skiff race, first heat—Dr. C. C. 
Dennis, of the South End Rowing Club, of San Fran- 
cisco, 1; S. J. Pembroke, of the Alameda Boat Club, 
2; James Patton, of the Portland Rowing Club, 3. Time, 
14M. 9S. 

Second heat—F W. Ayers, of the Alameda Boat 
Club, 1; James Foley, of the South End Rowing Club, 
of San Francisco, 2. Won handily. Time, 15m. 37s. 

Double pleasure-boat rage, open only to Astorians— 
P. A. Trullinger and Park Upshur won. Time, 14m. 


49S. 
Four-oared barge race—Crew consisting of W. G. 


Hansen and D. Greenleaf, of the Alameda Boat Club, 
and J. Dalgleish and J. Patton, of the Portland Row- 
ing Club, beat the University of California crew by 
5s. Time, 1om. 45s. The University of California rep- 
resentatives were as follows: James Hopper, bow ; 
Roy Fryer, No. 2; F. Waggershauser, No. 3, and Clin- 
ton Tracy, stroke. Rowed ina driving rain and against 
a strong current. 


On August 22d the weather cleared up, and 
in the morning the water was smooth. The 
following were the results : 


Senior out-rigged skiff race, trial heat—F. W. Ayers, 
of the Alameda Boat Club, defeated Dr. C. C. Dennis, 
of the South End Rowing Club, by several lengths. 
Time, rrm. 198s. 

Special four-oared barge race—The senior crew of 
the Alameda Boat Club, consisting of J. Lewis, bow ; 

.G. Hansen, No. 2: R. C. Webb, No. 3, and F. W. 
Ayers, stroke, finished one length ahead of the Uni- 
versity of California four, made up as follows: J. 
Hopper, bow; Roy Fryer, No. 2; D. Greenleaf, No. 3, 
a F. Waggershauser, stroke. D. Greenleaf isa 
member of the Alameda Boat Club, but rowed to fill 
the vacancy created by the illness of Clinton Tracy, 
stroke of the University crew. 
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Double sculling race—Hart and Scott,of the Portland 
Rowing Club, won from Alexander and Thompson, of 
the Vancouver Boat Club. The race was unsatisfac- 
tory, as Alexander's rowlock was damaged shortly 
after the start. jk 

Four-oared shell race—The Vancouver crew, which 
had a new shell, refused to row on account of the 
roughness of the water ; the shell of the Alameda Boat 
Club’s senior crew swamped before they had rowed 
a quarter of a mile, and the Portland four, who rowed 
cleanly, alone finished the course, though their boat 
nearly filled. 

August 23d, the last day of the regatta, was 
fine, with a light breeze and smooth water. 
The following are the results : 

Single shell race—Five started. J. Patton, of the 
Portland Rowing Club, won, and Dr. C. C. Dennis, of 
the South End Rowing Club, of San Francisco, was 
second. J. Foley, of the South End Rowing Club, fin- 
ished third, H. Wittkopf, of the Ariel Rowing Club, 
fourth, and E. C. Sternberg, also of the Ariel Rowing 
Club, last. J. Patton crowded C.C. Dennis, and won 
by less than halfa length. Time, 12m. 39s. - 

Exhibition four-oared barge race—The University of 
California crew paced the Alameda Boat Club senior 
crew, who attempted to break the Coast record of gm. 
54S. for 1% miles with a turn. The record was made 
by a barge crew of the Stockton Athletic Association 
at Stockton, Cal,in 1896. Alameda crew’s time fell 
considerably short of this, being 10m. 30s. 

Besides the rowing races mentioned above, 
there were Indian canoe races, Chinese boat 
races, Whitehall races, greasy pole and many 
other aquatic contests. 

The University of California crew, which are 
only a junior four, found themselves pitted 
against seniors. To reward their pluck, the 
junior championship was awarded to them, the 
other crews which had entered withdrawing in 
their favor. 

The regatta was under the control of a man- 
aging committee, of which G. C. Fulton was 
Chairman, Harrison Allen, Secretary, and C. 
E. Hughes, Treasurer, 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 


On Thursday, August 24th, a meeting of del- 
egates from the rowing clubs of Astoria, the 
University of California, the South End Row- 
ing Club, the Alameda Boat Club, the Ariel 
Rowing Club and the Olympic Boat Club, of 
San Francisco, was held at the headquarters of 
the Astoria regatta. The Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Oarsmen was organized, 
with G. C, Fulton, temporary Chairman, and 
Harrison Allen, temporary Secretary. The 
proposed constitution and by-laws of the Asso- 
cation were discussed, Oarsmen are placed in 
two classes, senior and junior. Medals are not 
to exceed $35 in value, though presented cups 
may be of any value. A four-oared barge was 
defined as a clinker-built boat, with rowlocks 
on the gunwale; and a skiff as a clinker-built 
craft not exceeding 21 feet 6 inches in length 
or 22 inches in width. The following officers 
were elected : 

President, G. C. Fulton, of Astoria: Vice- 
President, S. J. Pembroke, of Alameda, Cal. ; 
Secretary, Harrison Allen, of Astoria ; Treas- 
urer, E. C. Hughes, of Astoria; Directors, S. 
J. Pembroke, of Alameda, Cal.; Dr. C. C, Den- 
nis, of the South End Rowing Club, San Fran- 
cisco; W.C. Espy, of the Pioneer Rowing 
Club, San Francisco; A. L. Rothkopf, of the 
Dolphin Boating Club, of San Francisco ; J. R. 
Bockman, of the Ariel Rowing Club; George 
ease of the Olympic Boat Club, and James 

opper, of the University of California. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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THE HAND CAMERA, 


HAVE written much 
both here and else- 
where against the 
abuse of the hand 

camera, or, perhaps more 
correctly, against its em- 
ployment by those un- 
acquainted with its limit- 
ations. To such an ex- 
tent is this the case that, 
according to the estimate 
of one who has unusual 
opportunities of seeing 
such work from all sec- 
tions of the country, 
ninety per cent. of all the 
exposures made are sim- 
ply worthless rubbish ; 
and theeditor of the A ma- 
teur Photographer,ina 
recent number, places it 
still lower when he says: 
‘* Experienced workers know well enough that 
not more than one snap-shot in a thousand is of 
any real use.” 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
fault is not with the hand camera, but with 
those who expect it to do the impossible, by 
employing it on unsuitable subjects and under 
unsuitable conditions, exposing with the full 
aperture of the lens on subjects for which it 
should be stopped down, and for only a fraction 
of a second where several seconds were re- 
quired, 

There is hardly a hand camera on the market 
with which first-class photographs, may not be 
made, but, in ninety-nine cases in each hun- 
dred, it can only be by putting them on the 
stand and abandoning all idea of snapping 

POSITIVES DIRECT IN 


THE CAMERA, 


There has always been a desire to get posi- 
tives direct in the camera, and various methods 
have from time to time been proposed, but 
without practical success. The Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia recently appointed a 
committee to take into consideration the action 
of the recently introduced ammonium persul- 
phate ; and in their report, which fully indorsed 
all the qualities in reduction claimed for that 
salt, attention was called to the possibility of its 
enabling the photographer to make positives 
direct in the camera. 

The method is founded on the fact that while 
silver, such as the image in a developed nega- 
tive, is soluble in the persulphate, it does not 
dissolve or otherwise act on the unaltered silver 
bromide. The exposure should be made in the 
usual way, but considerably longer than what 
might be considered normal. Development is 
pushed till, if possible, the image shows strongly 
on the back of the plate, and the plate is thor- 
oughly washed. It is then taken to the light 
and placed in a 1o per cent. solution of per- 
sulphate, which soon dissolves the whole of the 
image, leaving the unaltered bromide in its 
original state. Then, still in the light, the plate 
is a second time developed in the ordinary way, 
the resulting image being positive. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


I have dealt with slides in more than one 
monthly record, but as many of the readers of 
OutiNG will be about to prepare for the winter 
campaign by making them from the negatives 
acquired during the holidays, a few words of 
advice may be in season. 

A technically good lantern slide is one of the 
most beautiful of photographic productions, 
while one that is not so is probably the least in- 
teresting of all; and, unfortunately, of all that 
are made in this country, professional as well 
as amateur, the bad are, out of reasonable 
proportion, more numerous than the good. This 
arises partly from the fact that few are able to 
recognize a good slide when they see it; and 
few are able to produce it, partly from the 
fear of fog inducing them to curtail both ex- 
posure and development, and partly from the 
hopeless attempt to make good slides from 
bad snap-shot negatives. 

A good slide should include all degrees of 
gradation, from the highest light to the deep- 
est dark, and, as there can be reproduced in 
the slide only what is in the negative, a suita- 
ble negative is of vital importance. Hardly 
one in a thousand snap-shot negatives has 
been sufficiently exposed to give more than 
white and black—skies, water, and everything 
on which direct light falls, white paper and all 
else equally black. 

A lantern slide must contain at least five de- 
grees of gradation—light, half-light, middle 
tint, half-dark and dark ; and from a suitable 
negative there need be no difficulty in getting 
them, the one thing needful being correct ex- 
posure. In the production of a negative there 
may be considerable latitude in the exposure, 
provided the operator knows how to modify 
the development to suit it; but in slide-making 
it isnot so, The developer should bea “ fixed 
quantity” and the exposure made to suit it. 
The following answers admirably : 

Ortol..... aeeneeanss - 30 grains. 
Potass metabisulphite 15 se 

pe bromide 5 
Sodium sulphite... +0150 

¥2 carbonate eee +++100 


Water I5 ounces. 


One good slide is worth any number of bad 


ones, and, the correct exposure once ascer- 
tained, it is as easy to make the one as the 
other. To ascertain this, plate after plate, or, 
if economically inclined, a plate may be cut 
into strips, and strip after strip exposed until 
the goal is reached. Correct exposure is best 
recognized by the behavior of the plate in the 
developer, the order in which the various ob- 
jects, according to their degrees of luminosity, 
appear: First, the highest lights, of which there 
will be very few, as there is little in nature 
really white ; then sky, followed by such wa- 
ter as may be lighted directly from above, and 
then, one by one, tone after tone, till the last, 
that which gives transparency to all but the 
very deepest darks; and the only parts that re- 
main as unaltered silver bromide, and become 
bare glass after fixing, are the deepest darks, 
of which there should be as few as of the high- 
est lights, 
Dr. Joun NIco.. 
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THE RUBY-lHROATED HUMMING-BIRD—7Zvochzlus 
colubris. 


Seen an instant in the sunlight, 
On wee pinions swiftly fanned, 
Gleaming like a priceless jewel 
Thrown from a spendthrift hand. 
PUNY hurricane of wings; a haze of 
almost invisible fans; a gleam of 
emerald and ruby, and the play of a 
back as pliable as rubber, and we have 
the marvelous ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird, the only one of his family found 
east of the Mississippi. 

The order J/acrohires, to which the hummers 
belong, includes the swifts, nighthawks and 
whip-poor-wills. The humming-birds comprise 
the family 7rochzlzd@, of which about four 
hundred species have been recognized by 
science. All of these are peculiar to the New 
World. 

Those whose summer lives fall in pleasant 
places, where the trumpet-flower, honeysuckle, 
and other good old-fashioned growths riot 


‘ about the quiet piazza, well know this almost 


insect-like bird, the gleaming thing which 
whizzes into view from nowhere, poises a mo- 
ment above a blossom, then disappears as 
magically as it came. We are blessed with a 
wonderful variety of bird-life, but of all our 
extended list there is nothing in feathers more 
interesting than this tiny thing, which comes 
with the hum of a bee and goes with the flash 
of a gem. 


ROD AND GUN. 


~— 





Diminutive as it is, the ruby-throat is a bird, 
and a game little bird at that, having all the 
passions and characteristics which make bird- 
life so fascinating a study. If need be, it will 
wage a three-inch war with a courage and de- 
termination worthy of the stoutest eagle that 
ever soared above its feathered kin, and few 
birds can put up a braver defense of nest and 
young. 

I have watched these birds by the hour and 
have marveled at the wondrous living machine 
which can drive wings so fast that they become 
almost invisible, while the power is incased 
within a body barely so large as the end 
of a lady’s thumb. What heart action and 
what marvelous quality of muscle must be 
necessary to develop such speed, for it is a 
speed which does not readily exhaust! And 
this jewel, in almost microscopic plumage, mi- 
grates after the manner of real, sure-enough 
birds. The winter range of the ruby-throat 
extends as far southas Central America, and the 
bird returns north early in May, frequently 
about the first of the month. It breeds from 
Florida to Labrador. I have skinned and 
mounted many specimens, and have wondered 
at the muscular development of the trifling 
bodies. Like the bat, they appear to be per- 
fect flying machines, more complete and com- 
pact than the daintiest of watches. 

The male ruby-throat is considerably less 
than four inches long, a beautiful metallic 
green above, with lower parts whitish. The 
wings and deeply-forked tail are very dark, al- 
most black, with a brownish tint, but the dis- 
tinguishing feature is the curious marking of 
the throat, which incertain lights flames with 
all the splendor of the choicest of rubies. The 
female lacks this gorgeous ornament, while her 
upper parts are less brilliant than the emerald 
dressing of her lord, Hersmall tail, too, is with- 
out a fork, being rounded dnd tipped with 
white, 

Contrary to general belief, this bird does not 
feed entirely upon the juices of flowers. Cer- 
tain small insects favor the blooms which he 
visits, and upon these he feeds as freely as upon 
the nectar stored in the blossoms themselves. 
The long trumpet-flower is a favorite of the 
hummer, and I have frequently caught the bird 
by waiting until it had crept into a flower and 
then pinching the flaring end of the trumpet 
behind it. 

The nest of the ruby-throat is a marvel of 
bird architecture. Asa rule, it is placed upon 
the upper side of a branch and looks like a 
knot. It is made of fern wool or plant down, 
and is so cunningly dressed with fragments of 
lichens that only sharp eyes can discover it. 
Birch, pear, cherry and fir trees are favorite 
nesting-places, but one of the prettiest nests I 
ever saw was in a black-currant bush. My 
drawing shows male and female and the usual 

form of nest construction. 


GUNS AND SHOOTING. 

As an answer to many correspondents, let 
me say that, in my opinion, the gun for all- 
round shooting is a hammerless twelve-gauge 
of about seven or seven and one-quarter 
pounds weight, built by any of the leading 
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makers, American or English, and cylinder 
bore. There is no use in having a‘ full” ora 
‘* modified ” choke for ordinary shooting. I will 
admit, as any practical sportsman would, that at 
long range in the open, the ‘‘ choke” and the 
‘* modified” will kill at proportionately longer 
distances than the cylinder, but how many shots 
in our average Eastern country are in the open? 
In the East we mainly depend uponruffedgrouse, 
cock and quail, all of which are either found in 
cover, or they go to cover after the first flush. 
Once in cover, nearly all the shots are at exceed- 
ingly short range, more birds being killed in- 
side of twenty-five yards than beyond that dis- 
tance, and a choked or a modified choke gun 
can claim no advantages. Shot thrown too 
close at such short range simply cuts a bird to 
pieces, while the cylinder spreads the shot, 
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spoils less meat, and by its more open pattern 
increases the chances of hitting. In cover 
shooting, the bigger the killing circle the bet- 
ter, and a cylinder-bore of approved make af- 
fords the surer chance. Last season I shot an 
old cylinder gun of high grade, while my com- 
rade used an expensive weapon which had a 
modified choke in each barrel. The appear- 
ance of our dead birds told the story. We 
were shooting in fairly heavy cover, and most 
of the birds were dropped within twenty-five 
yards. Many of his were shattered, while 
mine, although killed clearly, went into the 
coat in good condition. There is no use con- 
centrating the shot for short-range work ; it 
merely increases the chance of missing, or puts 
an unnecessary amount of lead into a bird 
fairly hit. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE RETRIEVER. 

HE English retriever is but little known 
in thiscountry, and is very seldom seen 
in the East. Now and then a good 
specimen may be found upon some far 
Western ranch, and the dog is almost 

certain to be a special importation. Among the 
broad streams, lakes and sloughs of the West 
the retriever does great work in gathering in 
geese, ducks and other waterfowl. 

The nearest thing we have tothe true re- 
triever is the justly celebrated Chesapeake Bay 
dog, an animal absolutely without a peer at 
such cold, arduous work as gathering canvas- 
backs and other ducks from rough salt water. 
While the English dog is a good, kindly, intel- 
ligent fellow, he cannot hold a candle to his 
American rival at the latter’s specialty. 

In this country one rarely thinks of using a 
dog whose particular line is retrieving, except 
for waterfowl. We teach our setters, pointers 
or spaniels to fetch, and so do not require the 
extra dog, but in England it is different. Your 
Briton cannot travel without a lot of baggage, 
and when he is at home: and wants to enjoy a 
bit of sport he likes plenty of everything, in- 
cluding dogs. And, mind you, he has good 
dogs, too!—among them the retriever. This 
dog’s business is to gather any game a dog can 
carry, from land or water, and right well does 
he attend to it, providing he has been properly 
broken. 


-companion for children. 


The qualities imperative in the retriever in- 
clude a delicate nose, for tracing skulking 
quarry; intelligence, because quite frequently 
puzzling propositions may have to be solved ; 
and obedience, because a wrong move on the 
part of the dog may mean no end of trouble. 
In order to secure these, breeders -cross the 
small Newfoundland and the setter, preferably 
the Irish, which gives a good-looking, rather 
heavy dog, which seems like a half-bred setter. 
He has more bone and lumber than the field 
type, bad ears and feet, if judged from the 
setter standpoint, but he will face anything, 
and will display an intelligence worthy of his 
blended blood. 

Retrievers may be divided into four classes, 
z. e., the large black retriever, the curly-coated, 
the wavy-coated, and the terrier cross, The 
first-named is bred between the small New- 
foundland and the Irish water spaniel, or set- 
ter, and usually follows the Newfoundland 
type. At shows the dogs are classed as curly- 
coated or wavy-coated. The wavy-coated 
breed has the appearance of a heavily-made, 
somewhat clumsy setter, with much more bone 
and substance than would be required in seed 
field dog. The curly-coated ‘dog has the body 
covered with short curls, while the head, un- 
like the Irish spaniel’s, is smooth. Black and 
liver are the usual colors for both varieties. 

The terrier cross is either with the beagle or 
the pointer, which produces smart, quick-work- 
ing dogs of medium size, but which are sel- 
dom seen. Their chief advantage lies in the 
fact that they are better suited than the larger 
strains for carrying in a wheeled conveyance. 
Until the advent of big preserves and the 
closer following of English methods in shoot- 
ing, none of these dogs is likely to become 
popular in this country, yet the retriever, on 
his merits, is an excellent animal, kind, affec- 
tionate, faithful, intelligent, and an admirable 
NomabD. 

We would remind our Kennel friends that 
the last day for entering exhibits for the first 
annual dog show of the Philadelphia Dog 
Show Association, is the 8th of November, 
with Marcel A. Viti, the secretary of the show, 
320 Wotherspoon Building, Philadelphia, The 
show is to be held November 22-25, in the 
Horticultural Hall, 





FOOTBALL. 


HE football season of 1899 is on the 
threshold, and the lovers of the ‘ pig- 
skin battles” are awaiting impatiently 
the first of the big games between 
the leading elevens. Already the long 

weeks of training are well under way, and the 
scores of candidates for positions on the lead- 
ing teams are being ‘‘tried out” by experi- 
enced coaches, - ‘‘ Straight football” will be the 
general rule, since one after another of the 
coaches who have tried intricate trick plays has 
ultimately given them all up asa snare and a 
delusion, only to return to the good old tactics 
of pushing through the centre, massing on the 
tackles and running around the ends, with the 
occasional punt to keep the ball out of danger 
from goal and give the backs time to breathe. 

While it is always hazardous to predict any- 
thing in football, the material in the big colleges 
from which the coaches are expected to turn 
out their ’varsity teams, must give some clew 
as to the probable strength of the ‘ big four.” 
Such statistics are frequently very deceptive. 
however, as even the younger followers of foct- 
ball will remember, for Yale turned out acham- 
pionship team only two years ago from abso- 
lutely green material, that won over Princeton’s 
championship veterans. 

From abstract statistics Princeton begins the 
season under the most favorable circumstances 
of all of the four leaders. Only two or three 
of her valuable men of last season are missing, 
and there were such strong substitutes for 


these positions, too, that nearly the whole cham- 
pionship team of 1898 seems to be back in the 


field again, intact. But this is the time of 
danger for the ‘‘ Tigers.” If they again per- 
mit themselves to be lulled into a feeling of 
security through over-confidence, another Wa- 
terloo like that at New Haven, two autumns 
ago, will almost inevitably result. Old foot- 
ball players may know more football than 
younger men, but they frequently lack the am- 
bition to prepare themselves properly for the 
big games, and it must not be forgotten that 
the oldest veteran needs as much hard physical 
training for a hard match as does the youngest 
‘‘sub.” A word to the wise should be suf- 
ficient, and it is to be hoped that Princeton’s 
football advisers will not fall into the same 
trap that caught them in 1897. 

At Harvard the new athletic life and the suc- 
cess it has brought with it, have developed a 
wonderful amount of enthusiasm, and no mat- 
ter how many of the winners of last season's 
champion team are unavailable this fall, the 
Crimson is sure to turn out a strong team. The 
old lethargy, born of so many disheartening de- 
feats has disappeared, and the coaches and 
candidates are working ambitiously, with the 
hope of victory in their hearts that should spur 
them on to success. Captain Dibblee was in 
himself a large part of the life and snap of his 
team last season. He is expected back at 
Cambridge this fall for a post-graduate course, 
and he will be with the team again, as coach 
if not as half-back. 

Yale has perhaps the least encouraging out- 
look of all, since she has lost so many of her ex- 
perienced players by graduation; but at New 
Haven they have had more success with ‘‘ green 


material,” fresh from the preparatory school 
elevens, than with veterans. Yale’s football 
reputation has long attracted to its team the 
very best of the freshman material, and one 
can frequently see better football played by 
the ‘‘ scrubs ” at New Haven than by the ‘var- 
sity eleven at some of the other universities. 
Her football squad always numbers many 
valuable substitutes, though her team may 
have fewer stars. Other elevens have been 
fatally weakened by the loss of a single man 
during the middle of an important struggle, 
but that is seldom so with Yale, for she always 
has many competent substitutes ready to take 
the place of the crippled player. While many 
of the ‘varsity team of 1898 graduated from 
New Haven last spring, her substitutes of last 
year are by no means untried men, and though 
probably new to fame will soon fill up the gaps. 

The University of Pennsylvania enjoys the 
benefit of more post-graduate and professional 
schools to draw upon for material than any of 
the other big colleges, and her team never lacks 
for good material in football. Despite the 
aversion of both Yale and Princeton to meeting 
the ‘‘ Quakers” on the gridiron, the Philadel- 
phia students have steadily kept up their ab- 
sorbing interest in football, and each season 
‘*Old Penn” turns out a ’varsity team that is 
never beaten until the last minute of playing 
time is over. The ‘‘ Quakers” always use the 
most approved of modern methods of attack 
and defence. To Coach Woodruff is undoubt- 
edly due several of the mostusefulof recent foot- 
ball formations, and his rivals at the other uni- 
versities watch with great anxiety for any inno- 
vations in this line that he may spring on them 
each fall. ‘This year’s team at Philadelphia is 
yet an unknown quantity, and it will be fully 
another month, after some of the early games 
have been played, before any estimate can be 
made of its strength. 

Cornell, West Point, Brown, and the Carlisle 
Indians, are all hard at work preparing their 
men for the struggles of the season; and Co- 
lumbia, once the proud possessor of a football 
team among the strongest in the country, will 
re-enter the arena once more this year with, 
bright prospects. While few rational critics 
expect the Columbia eleven to reach higher 
than the lowest of the second-grade elevens this 
season, the blue-and-white candidates are work- 
ing under one of the most competent coaches 
that ever wore a Yale uniform, and he will 
surely turn out as good an eleven as the material 
of the college and its green condition will per- 
mit. Given a reasonable amount of success this 
season, in order to stir up enough enthusiasm 
for coming classes, Columbia, within a few 
pores. should once more take pave ameng the 
eaders of the second grade, if not among the 
teams of the crack quartet. 

J. Party Parer, 

In the article on Football by Mr. Walter Camp 
in this issue, pages 69-75, four illustrations are 
given of the last year’s teams of Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. It was our intention to add 
the University of Pennsylvania’s, but some ir- 
regularity in the mail prevented us. It will ‘be 
published in the November issue with Mr. 
Camp’s forecast of the coming season. 
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GOLF. 


HE constellation that 
fills the golfing sky 
of September is the 
Openchampionship 

where, singular amongst 
the sports of America, 
professionals and ama- 
teurs meet in friendly con- 
test, without incurring the 
penalties of the laws in that 
case made and provided in 
other sports, 
Last year there were 
forty-nine entrants, when 
Fred Herd, a professional, 
won, over the Myopia 
links. This year the 
entries number seventy- 
eight, of whom sixty-four are professionals 
and fourteen amateurs, amongst whom are 
Herbert M. Harriman, who has followed 
the time-honored precedent of the title-holder 
amateur champion, by competing with the 
cream of the professors and teachers of thegame. 
With him are James A. Stillman, of the Mead- 
owbrook ; T. Poultney Jenkins, of Baltimore ; 
Ormsby McCannon, of the Chevy Chase Club, 
of Washington ; W. L. Thompson, of Newport ; 
Charles S. Cox, of Fairfield ; Quincy A. Shaw, 
who beat the champion at the recent Newport 
tournament, and the indefatigable and best of 
score-players, Walter J. Travis. Findlay Doug. 
las’ regrettable accident alone prevents his en- 
tering—a loss to the golfing public. 
Unfortunately, we go to press before the act- 
ual play at Baltimcre on the 14th and rsth, but 
it is interesting to secure for future reference 
the full list of entries and their clubs, or when 
unattached, their residing places. 


A. E. Rolls, Philadelphia. 
Willie Collins, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Daniel Leitch, Springfield Country Club. 
William Thompson, Huntington Valley 
Club. 
James Foulis, Chicago Golf Club. 
David Foulis, Chicago Golf Club. 
R. Steedman Patrick, Century Club, 
A. W. Smith, Toronto, Can. 
G. E. Braid, Kansas City Country Club. 
James Campbell, Dayton Golf Club. 
Qscar Bunn, Ampersand Golf Club, New York. 
Walter J. Travis, Oakland Golf Club. 
oseph Lloyd, Manchester, Mass. 
ohn Harland, Vesper Country Club. 
Donald J. Ross, Oakley Country Club, 
Alexander Campbell, Country Club. 
Lawrence Auchterlonie, Glen View Golf and Polo 


Country 


Vestchester. 


lub 

W. V. Hoare, Cleveland Golf Club. 
Joseph Mitchell, Cleveland Golf Club. 
W. F. Davis, Newport Golf Club. 
Donald Ball, Washington Golf Club. 
David Ogilvie, Baltimore Country Club. 
William Braid, Baltimore Country Club. 
Peter Walker, Onwentsia Club. 

William Marshali, Onwentsia Club. 
Henry Turpie, Edgewater Golf Club. 
W. H. Way, Detroit, Mich. 

George Low, Dyker Meadow Golf Club. 
H. H. Cumming, Swannanoa County Club. 
. J. McClosky, Swannanoa County Club. 

Javid Hunter, Baltusrol Golf Club. 
William Norton, Seabright Golf Club, 
Horace T. Rawlins, Jefferson, N. H. 
Harry Rawlins, Manchester, Vt. 
Robert Thompson, Merion Cricket Club. 
William Kirk, Knollwood Golf Club. 
Bernard Nicholls, Philadelphia Country Club, 
ai Reid, Country Club of Atlantic City. 
obert Braid, Fairmount Golf Club. 


William Campbell, Boston, Mass. 
John Duncan, Stockbridge Golf Club. 
George W. Cunningham, Brookfield, Mass. 
Walter E. Stoddart, Nassau Country Club. 
John M. Shippen, Jr , Aronimink Golf Club. 
C.S. Shippen, Aronimink Golf Club. 
Aleck Patrick, Century Country Club. 
ack Park, Essex County Country Club. 
arry Gullane, St. David’s Golf Club. 
R. B. Wilson, Deal Beach Golf Club. 
William A. Donovan, Mianetuck Golf Club. 
Alfred Ricketts, Rochester Country Club. 
Charles S. Cox, Fairfield County Golf Club. 
— Harrison, Dayton Golf Club. 
rnest Way, Edgeworth Golf Club. 
C. P. Lineaweaver, Philadelphia Cricket Club. 
PF. Reilly, Glenville, Ohio. 
. A. Stillman, Meadowbrook Club. 
erbert Harriman. Meadowbrook Club. 
Wm. Tucker, Chevy Chase Club. 
Frederick Herd, Washington Park Club. 
Alexander Smith. Washington Park Club. 
John D. Tucker, Jefferson County Golf Club. 
Ormsby McCammon. Chevy Chase Club. 
William Dunn, New York. 
H.R. Sweney, Albany. 
McDonald Shroder, Swannanoa Country Club. 
ames Norton, Hollywood Golf Club. 
. W. Menzies, Seabright Golf Club. 
W. M. McCawley, Merion Cricket Club 
“ Forman, Ardsley Club. 
. Courtney Jenkins, Baltimore Country Club. 
Wm. Smith, Midlothian Golf Club. 
Gilbert Nichols. Philadelphia. 
E. Fitzjohn, Otsego Golf Club. 
Val. Fitzjohn, Otsego Golf Club. 
Fred. Fitzjohn, Otsego Golf Club. 
. Shaw, Myopia Hunt Club. 
y. L. Thompson, Huntington Valley Country Club. 
The competition is at seventy-two holes, 
medal play. An amateur can win only the 
first prize, and must take it in plate and not 
money. The seven other prizes are reserved 
for professionals only. 


Tuxedo heads the list of autumn tournaments, 
and the new links will be used. Onthese the 
greens, following the natural development of the 
game, are large and fine. The dates and places 
of the more prominent events are : 


September 28th, 29th, 30th—Tuxedo Golf Club ; invi- 
tation tournament. 

October sth, 6th, 7th—Nassau Country Club ; open 
tournament. 

October rath, 13th, 14th—Ardsley Casino Club ; invi- 
tation men’s foursome tournament. 

October 7th—International match between the United 
4 Canada, at the Morris Country Club, Con- 
vent, N. J. 

October 7th — Oakland Golf Club (Cal.). 
handicap. 

October roth to 14th—Women’s Championship, at 
Philadelphia Country Club. 

October 19th, eoth, 2zst—Wee Burn Golf Club; invi- 
tation tournament. 


Open 


ALBION, 
GOLF IN CALIFORNIA, 


In the carnival of amateur sports that took 
place at the Hotel Del Monte from August 18th 
to 26th, inclusive, golf received the largest 
share of attention. The tournament was the 
most important that. has ever taken place in 
California. The events were a ladies’ eighteen- 
hole handicap for the George Crocker Cup, a 
men’s eighteen-hole match-play competition 
for the Del Monte Cup, and a match between 
teams representing Northern and Southern 
California. 

Twenty-three ladies entered the eighteen- 
hole, medal play, qualifying round for the 
Crocker Cup. Eleven of these were from San 
Francisco, four from Burlingame, two from 
Los Angeles, two from New York, one from 





CYCLING. 


Bakersfield and three from San Rafael. The 
round was played August 21st, when sixteen 
ladies who made scores under 150 became en- 
titled to enter the cup competition. One of 
these dropped out, leaving fifteen contestants, 
each of whom received a silent handicap, based 
on her previous day’s play, Miss Rowe, whose 
score was 114, and ee ye with a score of 
118, being at scratch. he following were the 
results : 


Ladies’ Handicap, eighteen holes, medal play, for the 
Crocker Cup. 


Competitor. Where From. 


N 

108 
115 
116 
117 
119 
121 
121 
122 
122 
124 
125 
125 
129 
137 
140 


Round. 
Second 
Round. 
Handi- 
cap. 


4 First 


Miss M. Scott, Burlingame 
Miss Carolan, San Francisco 
Mrs. H. T. Scott, Burlingame....63 
Miss E. McBean, San Francisco . 
Miss Taylor, San Francisco 

Mrs. Winslow, San Francisco.... 
Mrs. Connelly. Los Angeles 

Miss C, Crockett, Burlingame.... 
Mrs. E. D. Silent, Los Angeles... 
Miss Rowe, Burlingame 

Miss Jarecki, New York . 63 
Mrs. W. P. Fuller, San Francisco.69 
Mrs. Mann, New York 

Miss Patton, San Francisco 

Miss M. Mullins, San Francisco. .68 
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Miss Mary Scott, of the Burlingame Country 
Club, won the cup with a gross score of 111 and 
a net score of 108. 


105 


On Wednesday, August 23d, thirty-one com- 
petitors entered the qualifying round of eight- 
een holes, medal play, for the Del Monte Cup 
for men. Of these ten were from Los Angeles, 
four from Oakland, four from San Francisco, 
three from Riverside, two each from Santa 
Monica, Cleveland, O., New York and Bur- 
lingame, and one each from Mare Island and 
Menlo Park. The entries included R. H. 
Crowell, of Cleveland, O., who won the silver 
medal for second-best score a few years ago, in 
the open amateur championship of the United 
States; C. E. Maud, champion of Southern 
California, and E. Conde Jones, champion of 
the Los Angeles Country Club. The players 
making the sixteen lowest scores, and eligible 
to compete for the cup, were E. Conde Jones, 
of Los Angeles, 85; C. E. Maud, of Riverside, 
86; W. H. Young, of Santa Monica, 87; B. 
Crowell, of Cleveland, O., 89; R. H. Crowell, 
of Cleveland, O , 91; C. P. Hubbard, of Oak- 
land, 93; J. F. Sartori, of Los Angeles, 93; J. 
E. Cook, of Los Angeles, 93; W. Cosby, of 
Los Angeles, 94; R. M. Fitzgerald, of Oakland, 
94; S. L. Abbot, Jr., of San Francisco, 95 ; W 
W. Lovett, of Los Angeles, 95; E. B. Tufts, of 
Los Angeles, 95 ; J. A. Folger, of Oakland, 95; 
Hugh May, of Los Angeles, 96; Lieut. T. G. 
Roberts, of Mare Island, 96. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


CYCLING. 


I C, A. ANNUAL MEETING—THE L. A. W. 
TAINED, 


HE International Cyclists’ Association, 
which is, in brief, a confederation of the 
governing bodies of cycling throughout 
the world, holds a special executive 
session in conjunction with the interna- 

tional tournament at which the world’s annual 
championships are run. It is at such sessions, 
always attended by delegates representing 
many countries, that matters of first import- 
ance to the international sport are considered, 
and questions affecting mutual interests de- 
cided, For the first time since the World’s 
Fair year, both the I. C. A. annual meeting 
and the world’s championships were held this 
summer in North America—in August, 1893, 
at Chicago, U. S. A.; in August, 1899, at Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Of the general officers 
of the international body, President Herr E. 
Stahl, of Copenhagen, Denmark, was absent, 
and Henry Sturmey, of Coventry, England, 
Honorary Secretary, was present. The ex- 
ecutive committee comprised the following 
named delegates: E. W. J. Britton, National 
Cyclists’ Union (England), Chairman; Hal B. 
Donly and C. E. Mills, Canadian Wheelmen's 
Association ; Signor Grant, Unidén Ciclista 
Mexicana (Mexico); René Boudard, l'Union 
des Sociétés Frangaises des Sports Athlétiques 
(France); Thomas J. Keenan, Jr., and Fred 
Gerlach, League of American Wheelmen ; W. 
Inglis, Scottish Cyclists’ Union ; A. B. Good- 
son, New South Wales Cycling Union (Aus- 
tralia). 

The most important single matter presented 
to the 1899 session of this committee had to do 
with the rivalry between the L. A. W. and the 
N. C. A, for control of racing in the United 


SUS- 


States, reference to which has from time to 
time been made in Ourinc The question of 


recognition or disownment of the N. C. A. by 


the I. C. A. meant not only a definition of the 
standing and rights of the former organization 
with respect to all others in the international 
agreement, but involved also the admittance 
or disbarment of all N. C. A. racing men at the 
championship meetings at that moment taking 
form. The L. A. W. had in no way or manner 
imperiled its international stafding, and the 
sole object of the N. C. A. delegates seems to 
have been to secure international equality with 
the L. A. W., against the strenuous and well- 
sustained protests of the representatives of the 
latter. The result was at no time in serious 
doubt, however, inasmuch as the delegation of 
duality in governing authority would have 
been a perplexing departure from all precedent 
and principle Despite clever argument on the 
part of the N. C. A. officials, supported ina 
measure by the representatives from Holland 
and Mexico, the sentiment of the committee 
was given expression in the following resolu- 
tion : 


The I. C. A. confirms its recognition of the L. A. W. 
as the only body controlling cycle racing in the United 
States, riders from that country registered with the 
L. A. W. alone being permitted to compete in cycle 
races held in any cf the countries affiliated with this 
association. 

This resolution, which was ordered immedi- 
ately spread on the minutes and records of the 
I, C. A., at once barred all N. C. A, riders 
from participation in the 1899 world’s cham- 
pionships, and reduced the representation from 
the United States in these events perhaps one- 
half what it might have been had the delega- 
tion from this country been a united one, The 
prospective result can be nothing else than the 
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gradual decay and ultimate annihilation of the 
N. C. A., or, as an alternative, the elevation of 
this newer organization to unquestioned su- 
premacy in racing control, The contest bids 
fair to be carried into 1goo, 


WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIPS SUMMARIZED. 


The blue ribbons of amateur cycle racing, 
the one-mile and the 100-kilometer champion- 
ships of the world, were run at Montreal dur- 
ing the week of the International Cyclists’ 
Association tournament, together with a num- 
ber of other amateur events, the entire pro- 
gramme being one of the best ever scheduled 
in this or any other country, and by far the 
best of the year. The summaries show a ma- 
jority of winnings to the credit of the United 
States and Canadian riders, although the most 
coveted of all the championships, the one-mile, 
goes to England asa memento of the visit to 
this country of one of the most sportsmanlike 
of her cycle-racing men, Mr. Thomas Summers- 
gill, of Leeds, whose name has previously fig- 
ured on the lists of British and Continental 
championships, already given in Ourtnc. The 
100o-kilometer championship was won by _— 
A. Nelson, of Chicago, U.S. A., Ben Goodson, 
of Sydney, Australia, finishing second, and 
George W. Riddle, of Winnepeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, third. 

One serious accident marred the amateur pro- 
gramme, and removed from the one-mile cham- 
pionship Mr, A, J. Cherry, of Catford, England, 
who has done much excellent work on British 


paths this season, and journeyed across the 
ocean especially to compete in the event, dur- 
ing the semi-final of which he was carried down 


by the fall of another. After nine preliminary 
heats and two semi-finals, the contest (wit 
Cherry out) narrowed down to Summersgill 
(England), Peabody (U. S. A.), and Caldow 
(Scotland), winners of both preliminaries and 
semi-finals in which they were entered. As in 
the majority of important championships, the 
time was ridicuously slow, the race being all in 
the last lap. In the final spurt, Summersgill 
beat Peabody by a streak of daylight only, and 
Caldow was a good third. The 1oo-kilometer 
championship was not only a fine exhibition of 
track speed, but served also to break the one 
hour, two hours and 100-kilometer amateur rec- 
ords, all by the winner of the race, John A. 
Nelson (U. S. A.). Nelson’s competitors were 
four: Goodson (Australia), Riddle (Canada), 
Wilson and Ourish (U.S. A.). The winner led 
at every mile of the sixty-two except in the sec- 
ond, when Goodson was ahead for a short time. 
The first five miles were covered by Nelson in 
9:31, who was at theend of the first hour almost 
a mile ahead of the amateur record, having 
covered 31 miles, 460 yards. In two hours he 
had covered 61 miles, 460 yards, finishing the 
100 kilometers in 2:04:13 1-5, beating Goodson 
by four miles and Riddle by seven miles. The 
two other competitors dropped out early in the 
contest. 


PRINCIPAL SUMMARIES. 


Half mile, final— Wilson, Pittsburg, Pa., 1; Drury, 
Montreal, Que., 2; Goodson, Australia, 3. Time, rm. 
8s. 

Two miles, open—James Moran, Chelsea, Mass, 1; 
i Caldow, Glasgow, Scotland, 2; W. A. LaDue, 
New York, 3. Time, 4m. 22 2-5s. 
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Five miles, handicap — Ben Goodson, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, scratch, 1; John Caldow, Glasgow, Scotland, 
scratch, 2; A. Sherritt, Brantford, Ont., 75 yards, 3. 
Time, 13m. 33 1-55. 

Third mile, open—John Caldow, Glasgow, Scotland, 
1; C. P. Boisvert, Montreal, 2; Ben Goodson, Australia, 
3. Time, 42 3-5s. 

Five-kilometer team race for the Cyclist Challenge 
Shield — United States, 14 points; Canada, 12 points. 
Time, rom. 49 2-5S. 

Five miles, tandem pursuit race— Frederick Hoopes, 
Des Moines, Ia., and John A. Nelson, Chicago, 1; John 
F. Ingraham, Lynnfield, Mass., and James Moran, 
Chelsea, Mass., 2. Time, rom. 14 1-5s. 

Columbus trophy race. one mile, open to winners of 
first and second places in previous amateur events— 
Earl Peabody, Chicago, 1; J. Drury, Montreal, 2; Lester 
Wilson, Pittsburg, Pa., 3. Time, 2m. 28 3-5s. 

Fifteen miles, team race—Royal Canadian Bicycle 
Club, Toronto, Ont., 1; Queen City Bicycle Club, To- 
ronto, Ont., 2; Montmagnard Cycle Club, Montreal, 3. 
Time, 31m. 12 1-58. 

One-hundred-kilometer amateur championship of 
the world—John A. Nelson, Chicago, 1; Ben (soodson, 
Sydney, Australia, 2; George W. Riddle, Winnepeg, 
Man., Canada, 3. Time, 2h. 4m. 13 1-ss. 

One mile amateur championship of the world— 
Thomas Summersgill, Leeds, England, 1; Earl Pea- 
body, Chicago, 2; John Caldow, Scotland, 3. Time, 
5M. 43 2-58. 


L. A. W. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The twentieth annual tournament of the 
League of American Wheelmen was held at Bos- 
ton, Mass., the week following the International 
Cyclists’ Association meeting at Montreal, and 
in a large measure the same riders competed at 
both. For the first time in their history, the 
championships of the United States were thrown 
open to foreign competitors; and two of them, 
the third and half-mile, were won by Goodson, 
of Australia, while Taillandier, of France, ran 
second in the quarter and half-mile, and was 
placed in several other than championship 
events. James Moran, of Chelsea, Mass., won 
three national championships, the one mile, 
two miles, and five miles, while the quarter- 
mile went to Peabody, of Chicago. 

The one-mile national amateur champion- 
ship, the winner of which takes the title of 
Amateur Champion of the United States, is re- 
served under L. A. W. rules for winners and 
second-place men in the other five champion- 
ship contests. In this event six men were en- 
titled to start—James Moran, Ben Goodson, 
Earl Peabody, W. A. La Due, A. Taillandier 
and Oscar Webber. Single pacing only was 
allowed. Peabody led into- the straight and 
strove to secure his advantage, when he was 
challenged by Moran. From there to the tape 
these two men fought it out, Moran on the in- 
side. The latter managed to draw away a few 
inches at the finish and was given a very close 
decision. 

The national meet being, of course, under 
the auspices of the L. A. W., all N. C. A. riders 
were barred from participation, as at Montreal 
the week before, thereby again dividing the 
racing men of the United States. The absence 
of Ryan, of Waltham, Mass., whose phenome- 
nal record work has been the surprise of the 
year, Kramer, of Newark, N. J., Wahrenberger 
and Nye, of Greater New York, and others, 
was severely felt, and the tournament was not 
what it would have been had these men been 
allowed to compete. The only activity worth 
the naming among the N. A. men was 
shown by Ryan. On Tuesday, while the meet 
was in prpgress in Boston, he again attacked 
the ten-mile amateur paced competition record 
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in a match with Farnham, at Waltham, in the 
course of which he bettered his own thrice- 
lowered figures from one to ten miles. Ryan 
won in 18m, 39 3-5s., cutting seconds off the 
former record. His intermediate times were: 
seven miles, 12m. 59 4-5s.; eight miles, 14m. 
52s.; nine miles, 16m. 47 I-5s. 


SUMMARIES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


Two-miles tandem, handicap—W. H. Stevenson and 
F. A. Josephs (35 yards). 1; George L. Leander and Earl 
Peabody (25 yards), 2; D. Brown and C, F. Queen 
(45 yards), 3. Time, 4m. 14 4-58. 

Five-miles team pursuit—First heat won by C helsea, 
Mass., Cycle Club, represented by James Moran, J 
Ingraham and C. H. Drury. Time, 11m. ros. Last heat 
won by Denver Wheel iub, ky by W. J. 
Gregory, Frank Starbird and E Page. Time, 11m. 
06 1-58. 

Quarter-mile national championship, final—Earl Pea- 
body, 1; A. Taillandier, 2. Time, 33s. 

One-mile handicap--James Moran (scratch), 1; L. 
Wilson (30 yards), 2; Oscar Webber (30 yards), 3 
Time, 2m. 10 2-58. 

Two-miles national championship--Jimes Moran, 1 ; 
W. A. La Due, 2; J. F, Ingraham, 3. Time, 4m. 32s. 

Match race, half-mile unpaced—J. T. Ingraham vs. 

<. George. Won by Ingraham. ‘Time, 1m. 31s. 

Third-mile national championship—Ben Goodson, 1; 
Earl Peabody, 2; L. Wilson, 3. Time, 43 2-5s. 

‘'wo-miles handicap—W. A. La Due (60 yards), 1; L. 
Wilson (scratch), 2; F. S. Josephs (60 yards), 3. Time, 
4M. 45 4 

lnsordiv! isional three-mile competition — Massachu- 
setts, 17 points ; Pennsylvania, 15 points; Colorado, 13 
points. 

Half-mile national championship-—-Ben Goodson, 1; 
A. Taillandier, 2; L. Wilson, 3. Time, 1m. oss. 

Five-miles national amateur cham pionship— James 
Moran, 1; Oscar Webber, 2; Ben Goodson, 3. Time, 
11m, 26 2-55. 

One-mile national championship—James Moran, 1; 
Earl Peabody, 2; Ben Goodson, 3. Time, 2m. 37 4-ss. 


N. C. A, MEETINGS. 
Amateur race meetings, under the auspices 


of the National Cycling Association, were held 
at Manhattan Beach on August 19th, and at 


Berkeley Oval on the 21st and 25th. Kramer 
was the star of the first-named. He started 
from scratch in the mile handicap with Wah- 
renberger and Nye, finishing half a length 
ahead of Wahrenberger, third place being won 
by Ross, winner of the 1899 Irvington-Milburn 
road race. Wahrenberger failed at the head of 
the homestretch in the final of the third-mile 
metropolitan amateur championship, the finish- 
ers being Kramer, Crooks and Hunter, in the 
order named. The meeting at Berkeley Oval 
on August 21st was in the evening, all events be- 
ing run by electric light. The principal feature 
was a fifty-miles amateur race, with thirty-one 
starters. They got away at 8:30, but Torrence 
at once fell and was lost. G. W. Crook madea 
spurt on the last quarter of the ten miles, and 


. finished first at that distance, when the event 


was stopped by a storm. Time for the ten 
miles, 22:07 2-5. John Schuessler, the ‘ bicycle 
policeman,” rode a paced mile in 1:50, breaking 
the so-called police record for the distance, 
George C. Schrieber and Frank L. Kramer 
rode a quarter-mile tandem in 23 2-5s. 

At Berkeley Oval, on August 25th, Everett 
B. Ryan suffered his first important defeat, in 
the course of a fifteen-miles match race with 
H. Y. Dedell, the New York crack amateur 
middle distance rider. Ryan led to the thir- 
teenth mile, when his opponent went to the 
front and was never headed. New world’s 
amateur records were made from the fourth to 
tenth mile by Ryan, however, the new figures 
being 18:08 for the latter distance. It is proba- 
ble that the records gained lost the race. J. P. 
Jacobson defeated a large field in a fifty-miles 
Tace, covering the distance in 2h. 5m. 4-5s. 
Kramer won the third-mile championship of the 
N.C. A. in the record time of 39 4-5s., beating 
Collett and Hausman, THE PROWLER. 
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FTER all, the season of '99 is not to be 
robbed of its annual grand finals in 
the shape of international matches. 
As we go to press, news reaches us 
from England that the great Ranjjit- 

sinhji, probably the greatest batsman of to- 
day, is to visit America with a team. This is 
indeed good news, for not only are the inter- 
national matches a fitting finish to a season’s 
play, but in the Prince trom the Orient, those 
who have not already had the pleasure will be 
able to see the greatest cricketer India has pro- 
duced, and a batsman second to none. 

Well do I remember Kumar Shri Ranjit- 
sinhji (for this is his full title) as a freshman, 
and with what interest his fellow players 
watched him and his progress in the game. 
He had learned cricket before he came to Eng- 
land, but not the cricket which eventually 
gained him his ‘‘ blue.” His was not play of 
the mushroom growth, but that steady step-by- 
step progress which eventually wins at last. 
First he was seen as an ordinary player, then 
as a representative of the Trinity (his college) 
eleven, next as a member of the Cambridge 
University eleven, and, finally, at the top, asa 
player chosen on the All-England eleven. His 
ranking among cricketers since he achieved 


these honors is fairly well known to most who- 


follow the game. The fact that he has scored 


over 2,700 runs in 48 innings in one season 
stamps him the great batsmah that he is, but 
batting is not his only strong point ; the fate of 
a man who places a ball within his reach, and 
his reach is long, is practically a foregone con- 
clusion. He was in his college days a wonder- 
ful fielder, as Iamong many others can —s: 
his arm seemed to go out in telescopic “ 
just when you thought you had placed a all 
beyond his reach, and the long, wiry fingers 
would close on it quickly enough to send you 
back to the pavilion. The Prince isa man who 
must not be judged from his physique, and the 
uninitiated bowler who takes him for a one and 
two run hitter will find his average sadly low- 
ered, He is one of those who prove that skill, 
not muscle, produces boundary hits. Ranjit- 
sinhji is a pupil of the well-known Tom Hay- 
ward, of Surrey fame. ‘‘ Young Tom,” as he 
is familiarly known, is of the celebrated Hay- 
ward stock, a nephew of the late all-England 
Tom, and a son of Dan. The Prince values 
the many points which he gained from this 
young man in the early days of this university 
cricket. 

Ranjitsinhji is to be accompanied by a strong 
team, but at the time of writing the list of 
names is not complete. 

Matches are arranged for September 22, 
23 and 25, vs. Philadelphia Colts ; September 
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29, 30 and October 2, vs. Gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia. In addition to these, the association 
will in all probability arrange games at New 
York, Baltimore and Toronto, from whence ap- 
plications have been received. 

If the Prince becomes as popular in this coun- 
try as he is in the old, there will be many anx- 
iously waiting fora renewed acquaintance, and 
the return visit of this world-famed cricketer. 

T. C. Turner. 
CRICKET IN CALIFORNIA. 

On August 6th the Alameda and Pacific 
elevens met at the Webster street ground, 
Alameda, for the eleventh pennant match of 
the season. The Pacifics went to the bat first, 
and, after running up 142 for three wickets, 
declared the innings closed. To this total C. 
Simmonds (not out) contributed 59, C. P. Coles 
(not out) 35, J Myers 21, and H. C. Cassidy 14. 
Saunders bowled 1 wicket for 27, and F. 
Croll took one for 17 runs. For Alameda, J J. 
R. Peel scored 34, G. J. Baugh 24, G. Hell- 
mann 17, J H. Saunders (not out) 14, and V. 
Seebeck (not out) 140. At call of time the Ala- 

neda team had scored 1og for 5 wickets, the 
match ending in a draw. J. Harbour 
bowled two wickets for 18, C. Simmonds two 
for 20, and H. Cassidy one for 25. 

On August 13th, on the Webster street 
ground, at Alameda, the California Club played 
against the Alameda eleven for the fourth time 
this season. The California captain won the 
toss, and took the field. A. Dickinson and E. 
G. Sloman, for California, bowled throughout 
the innings with only one short change, Dick- 
inson taking 6 wickets for 45, and Sloman 4 for 
65 runs. The Alameda captain, J.J. Moriarty, 
scored 48, F. Croll contributed 24, W. G. Fort- 
mann 15, and i J. R. Peel 12. The Alameda 
innings closed for 124 runs. The California 
eleven has a considerable tail, and, when 5 
wickets were down for 78, their chance of a 
victory looked slim. But Gunn and Schroeder 
raised the total to 107, and when the eighth 
wicket fell for 125, the match was won. The 
team being one man short, the fall of the ninth 
wicket for 134 closed the innings. The highest 
scorers for the winners were: A, B. Lubbock 
34, L. Schroeder 33, and E. G. Sloman 18. 
For Alameda F. Croll took 3 wickets for 32, J. 
H. Saunders 3 for 33, and J. J. R. Peel 2 for 32. 

On Saturday, August rath, an eleven of the 
Pacific Club visited Santa Cruz, a Californian 
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seaside resort, at the invitation of the Santa 
Cruz Country Club. On Sunday a cricket 
match was played, Santa Cruz going to the bat 
first. A. Jenkins 28, and J. H. Coope 17, 
were the only batsmen who made any stand 
against Sewell and Simmonds, the former of 
whom took 3 wickets for 18, and the latter 5 
for17 runs. The innings closed for 67 runs. 
When the Pacific team went to the bat, J. 
Myers was bowled by Jenkins for 0, but J. H. 
Harbour scored 68, C. Simmonds 61, F. Sew- 
ell 32, and A. G. Sheath (not out) 22. When 
4 wickets were down for 194 runs, the inn- 
ings was declared closed, and Santa Cruz sent 
in forasecondturn, At the call of time Santa 
Cruz had scored 13 for 2 wickets. ‘The match 
thus ended in an easy victory for the visitors, 
A return match will be played in September at 
San Francisco. 

On August 21st the Pacific team met the 
Alameda eleven for the fifth time this season 
at Alameda, California. Pacifics went to the 
bat first, but J. Myers was bowled for 12, and 
C. Simmonds for 13. The only batsman who 
made a good stand was J. J. Theobald, who 
ran up 37. The innings closed for 103 runs. 
Peel took 3 wickets for 20, Croll 3 for 22, and 
Driffield 2 for 26. For Alameda, J. }. Mori- 
arty scored 41 (not out), J. J. R. Peel 31 (not 
out), J. H. Saunders 14, F. Croll 11, and G. 
Hellmann, 4. When 3 wickets were down 
the score had reached 108, and the match was 
won by Alameda, with 7 wickets to spare. 
Cassidy took 1 wicket for 7, Harbour 1 for 30, 
and Simmonds 1 for 30. The Californias now 
are first in the struggle for the pennant, the 
Alamedas are second, and the Pacifics last. 

At Alameda on August 27th the California 
eleyen were beaten by the Alameda team. 
The latter went to the bat first, and, aided by 
scores of 48 from G. J. Baugh (not out), 18 from 
P. E McLean, 15 from V. Seebeck, 13 from J. 
J. Moriarty, and 10 from J. J. R. Peel, ran up 
130 for 8 wickets. Dickinson took 2 wickets for 
84 runs, and Howard 4 for 66. The innings 
was called when 8 wickets were down. The 
Californias broke down at the bat, only one 
man, J. Brown, 11, obtaining double figures. 
The innings closed for 29 runs. Alameda, ac- 
cordingly, won by ror runs, with 2 wickets to 
spare. Harold Ward and J. J. R. Peel bowled 
throughout the innings withqut change, the 
former capturing 6 wickets for 15 runs, andthe 
latter 2 for 14 runs. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. B —The new constitution of the Century 
Road Club of America has been issued. Copies 


are now ready for distribution. State Centuri- 
ons of the various States have full supplies, 
and requisition can be made upon them or di- 
rect to the Secretary of the national organiza- 
tion, Mr. C. M. Fairchild, 531 Garfield avenue, 
Chicago. 

H. A. M., Mason City.—We know of nothing 
published which will give the rules govern- 
ing the racing of small sailboats, measure- 
ments, handicaps, etc. The conditions are ca- 
pabie of so wide a range of diversity, and the 
factors entering into handicapping are so va- 
rious, that it would be next to impossible to 
formulate any general rule applicable to them. 


‘* CoLorabo.”—Send your name and address 
to Allen S. Williams, Room D, 8th floor, 220 
Broadway, N. Y. A society for herpetological 
study is in contemplation, and you will obtain 
all the necessary information from him. The 
second show is announced. 


H. W. P., Gratton.—We do not know where 
a slate bowling alley can be purchased. The 
publication of this reply may bring the requi- 
site information, in which case we will forward 
it to you. 


W. C. T.—We cannot undertake to supply 
you with information merely to enable you to 
be correct in the details of your proposed 
novel. You can consult back papers. 
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